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THE MEASUREMENT OF MENTAL FUNCTIONS 
IN PRIMITIVE GROUPS! By FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
T is with some feeling of trepidation that I, a psychologist, come before 
an audience of anthropologists to speak on a topic that is, in my opinion, 
so generally misunderstood by both groups. Yet the source of the misunder- 
standing is not far to seek. It is to be found in the unwise and undiscrimi- 
nating use of the term measurement when what is really meant is the classi- 
fication of individuals on the basis of a sampling of their observed character- 
istics. 

The two things are very different. Just as the physical anthropologist 
measures the external bodily dimensions of the members of a given racial 
group and compares them with those of another group, so the psychologist 
compares the length of time required to perform a given task and the num- 
ber of errors made in doing so, or determines the minimal differences in the 
size or weight of objects that the average member of each group can dis- 
tinguish with accuracy, or counts the number of trials needed to attain a 
given degree of skill when learning a new task. All these are measurements 
properly speaking, and repeated studies have shown that they can be made 
with a degree of precision that compares very favorably with most anatomi- 
cal measurements. It is in the inferences to be made from these measured 
facts that the difficulties arise. 

Near the end of the last century, in connection with the famous Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Rivers, Myers, and 
McDougall carried out a series of psychological measurements on several 
native tribes that might well serve as a model for present-day investigators. 
They measured various kinds of sensory acuity, including the visual, audi- 
tory, olfactory, cutaneous, and kinesthetic senses; speed of reaction to vis- 
ual and to auditory stimuli, using both the so-called “simple” reaction and 
the “choice” reaction in which the subject is required to respond to one 


1 Address given at the meeting of Section H (Anthropology) of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Minneapolis, June 28, 1935. 
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type of stimulus and to ignore others. They studied the ability of their sub- 
jects to discriminate small differences in pitch and gave tests for color- 
blindness. The latter are of special interest inasmuch as color-blindness is 
believed to be a sex-linked hereditary characteristic; hence its relative fre- 
quency or infrequency within a given ethnological group is not only of in- 
terest in itself but might be of some value as an indication of racial inter- 
mixture. Recent studies of the frequency of color-blindness in different ra- 
cial groups have in general confirmed the results obtained in the Cam- 
bridge Expedition in finding fairly marked racial differences in the number 
of color-blind individuals in general and in the proportions of various types 
of color-weakness. Much further work needs to be done both in the way of 
confirming the results obtained so far and in extending the investigations 
to other races and to geographically isolated groups. 

One of the attractions of the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 was a so-called 
“Congress of Races” at which members of many of the chief ethnological 
groups were displayed. Just how representative of their respective tribes 
the individuals taking part in the exposition may have been cannot be 
stated with assurance, but at all events there were included among them 
members of a number of primitive groups whose abilities had never before 
been subjected to any sort of formal testing. The numbers, however, were 
small; in most cases fewer then ten. Woodworth and Bruner gave them a 
number of tests of auditory acuity, and a form-board test. With typical 
caution, Woodworth states that the latter may afford a ‘‘crumb of evidence” 
as to the relative intelligence of these groups. 

It is rather unfortunate that these studies have been so widely quoted, 
for it would appear that the majority of people have been content to take 
the results at second hand and thus a number of misleading statements 
made in the earlier reports have been perpetuated. As a means of acquiring 
either material wealth or scientific information, the chain-letter method is 
not to be recommended! 

The impression that seems to be current, at least among psychologists, 
is that the question of racial differences in sensory acuity was settled 
by these two early studies. As a result, very little further work in this 
field has been done. Now as a matter of fact, a careful reading of the 
original reports should convince any competent scientist that the question 
is not yet answered. Let me run briefly through some of the results. Rivers 
found the average visual acuity of Murray Islanders, as measured by the 
Snellen E charts, decidedly superior to the norms at that time accepted for 
Europeans. He interprets these findings with a good deal of conservatism, 
however, pointing out that the results of different surveys in Europe have 
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not always yielded entirely consistent results, hence the norms used could 
not be regarded as wholly accurate. He also notes that the lighting condi- 
tions under which his tests were made may perhaps have been more favor- 
able to clear vision than those under which the European standards were 
established. All this is quite possible, yet the fact remains that the Murray 
Islanders, of whom 115 were tested, did better than any of the European 
groups with which they were compared. The normal five-foot line could be 
read by the average islander at a distance of eleven feet. Similar results were 
obtained for other smaller groups from near-by regions. 

In his discussion, Rivers refers to the popular notion that primitive 
races are gifted with extraordinary sensory acuity. He points out that the 
basis for this belief goes back, for the most part, to traveller’s tales of what 
seemed to them remarkable feats of sight and hearing. These feats, how- 
ever, were carried out in an environment with which the savages were fami- 
liar while the white men who observed them were not. Since much of our 
seeing in everyday life depends upon the utilization of secondary cues, the 
meaning of which has been built up through experience, Rivers is inclined 
to think that the factor of knowing what to look for, where to look for it, 
and what supplementary cues can be relied on in interpreting what is seen 
has played a greater part in these apparently marvelous feats of sensory 
skill than has any difference that may exist in sensory acuity per se. The 
soundness of this view can hardly be questioned but it is unfortunate that 
the majority of those who have quoted it have been so impressed by its 
fundamental logic that they have failed to realize that Rivers did not offer 
this as an explanation for the results of his tests (which, it may be noted, 
would offer a much less familiar situation to the islanders than to the 
whites), but only by way of accounting for the popular reports which, if 
taken at their face value, would demand a visual sensitivity many times 
greater than that actually found. Thus the statement often made that Rivers 
found the islanders no better than, or inferior to civilized man in sensory 
acuity does not hold for the visual field. The only thing that can in fairness 
be said about racial differences in vision is that while we do not know with 
certainty whether or not such differences exist, the only objective evidence 
thus far available indicates a fairly marked superiority of certain primitive 
groups in distance vision. Because of the possibility of a difference in testing 
conditions this evidence is not conclusive. Further tests should be made. 

The hearing of primitives was tested very carefully at the St. Louis 
Exposition by Bruner and Woodworth, and somewhat less thoroughly by 
Myers at Torres Straits. Both found the general auditory acuity to be some- 
what below the average for whites. In the absence of medical examinations 
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to determine the comparative frequency of diseases of the ear, it is impossi- 
ble to say whether or not this represents a true racial peculiarity or is merely 
the result of the conditions under which certain races have lived. Myers 
also found that the natives were inferior to Europeans in the ability to dis- 
tinguish small differences in pitch. He found no differences between the is- 
landers and Europeans of the same age in respect to the upper limit of hear- 
ing, that is, the highest audible pitch, but Woodworth and Bruner found 
that the six African pygmies whom they tested at the St. Louis Exposition 
surpassed the average of the whites in the ability to hear tones of very high 
pitch. One cannot place much confidence in this finding because of the small 
number of cases. However, in view of the small size of the pygmies which, 
in all probability, means that the fibers of the basilar membrane are also 
somewhat reduced in length, it is not impossible that we have here a true 
racial difference. At all events, the matter is worth checking. 

Certain apparent differences in the cutaneous and kinesthetic senses 
were found by McDougall in his studies of the native tribes about Torres 
Straits. Tactile sensitivity, as measured by the two-point threshold, was 
about twice as great for the natives as for Europeans. Sensitivity to pain 
appeared to be only about half as great, but since this is a matter for which 
there is no objective check, it is not impossible that the islanders were more 
reluctant to admit pain. The natives also surpassed the Europeans in their 
ability to distinguish small differences in lifted weights. 

In the light of this evidence it is somewhat surprising to find practically 
all modern psychologists holding to the belief that the question of racial 
differences in the elementary processes of sensation and perception has been 
adequately settled, and pointing to these very studies as evidence for their 
contention that no such differences exist. It is quite true that at the time 
these investigations were made, their authors were chiefly interested in 
ascertaining whether or not there was any foundation in fact for the wide- 
spread popular belief in the extraordinary sensory powers of primitive men. 
In their reports, therefore, the failure to find any such phenomenal cases as 
had been described by travellers, together with the fact that there is much 
overlapping of the races even within those sensory fields in which the differ- 
ence between the averages is greatest, are the points that are chiefly stressed. 
Yet the fact remains that if we take the figures at their face value, the differ- 
ences in central tendency are entirely comparable in magnitude to those 
that have been so painstakingly computed from the results of intelligence 
tests. 

After the experiments of Woodworth and Bruner, little further quantita- 
tive work in the study of racial differences in mental traits appeared until 
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the second decade of the century, when the rising wave of interest in in- 
telligence tests swept away the banks of scientific caution and flooded the 
psychological journals with a torrent of figures on racial differences in 
“‘general intelligence.”” Examination of the literature in this field over the 
past twenty years shows that approximately two-thirds of all the publica- 
tions dealing with racial differences in mental traits have been concerned 
with the measurement of intelligence by means of tests designed for use 
with American or European whites, while a large proportion of the remain- 
der have to do with the even more hazardous problem of comparing races 
with respect to traits of temperament and personality as indicated by their 
scores on tests designed to measure these qualities but of very doubtful 
validity, even for whites. Now the fact can hardly be too strongly empha- 
sized that neither intelligence tests nor the so-called tests of personality and 
character are measuring devices, properly speaking. They are sampling 
devices. If the conditions that underlie the valid use of any sampling tech- 
nique are adequately met, then such tests may not only have much practical 
usefulness in the guidance of individuals but may become valuable instru- 
ments for scientific research. But first of all we must be sure of the sample. 

As long as we are dealing with measurements, the question of sampling 
presents relatively few difficulties. If our measuring instrument is known to 
be reasonably accurate, and if we apply it to a sufficiently large number of 
representative members of the group in question, under conditions that 
insure adequate codperation, then we need have no hesitation in presenting 
our results as they stand. If, under these circumstances, one group is 
found to do less well than another, it is unnecessary to quibble about the 
fact, though we shall still be interested in ascertaining, if possible, what 
factors have played a part in producing the difference. But the difference is 
no less real, whatever its cause. 

When, however, we leave the field of direct measurement, and endeavor 
to classify individuals or races on the basis of some presumably general 
trait that cannot be measured directly, we are faced with another and much 
more difficult problem of sampling. Not only must we be sure of the ade- 
quacy of our sampling of subjects, but we must also be sure that the test- 
items from which the total trait is to be judged are representative and valid 
samples of the ability in question, as it is displayed within the particular cul- 
ture with which we are concerned. The reason that the ordinary intelligence 
test works as well as it does for American urban populations is simply be- 
cause the items of * hich it is composed are fairly representative samples of 
the kind of intellectual tasks that American city dwellers are likely to be 
called upon to perform. The principle involved is essentially the same as 
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that employed by the thrifty housewife who takes a handful of beans out 
of the barrel from which she is to purchase a supply and judges the quality 
of the total on the basis of this sample. Considered as a sample, the intel- 
ligence test, with its variety of short tasks selected from out the infinite 
number that the individual is likely to be called upon to perform in the 
course of his daily life, differs from the handful of beans in only one import- 
ant respect. The handful of beans is taken at random; the items comprising 
the intelligence test have been carefully selected with view to their repre- 
sentativeness for the cultural requirements of the group for which the test 
was designed. Such a selection is made necessary by reason of the fact that 
the amount of variation within the field of intellectual requirements is 
so very great that a random selection of tasks would necessitate so large a 
sample that the time required to try out all of them would be prohibitive. 
Nevertheless, the warrant for any judgment regarding the characteristics 
of the total complex of abilities of which the test is a sample or of the barrel 
of beans of which the handful is a sample rests upon the same fundamental 
assumption in both instances. 

The wise housewife, engaged in a search for a good value in beans, would 
not make the mistake of judging the quality of one lot on the basis of a sam- 
ple taken from another lot. She would not, moreover, make the further error 
of assuming that the standards applied to her judgment of beans are fully 
valid for the judgment of potatoes. Nevertheless, errors of both these types 
and particularly of the latter, are all too common in much of the published 
work on racial differences. A part of the difficulty, as I have indicated be- 
fore, seems to be due to the unfortunate use of the term ‘“‘measurement”’ in 
this connection. We may measure certain kinds of mental performance with 
an encouraging high degree of accuracy, regardless of the group upon which 
the measurement is taken. But the inferences to be drawn from such meas- 
urements will vary with circumstances. In view of the relatively small 
amount of information concerning the mental characteristics of various 
cultural and racial groups that is based upon direct measurement of simple 
functions it is greatly to be regretted that up to the present time, psycholog- 
ical interest has been so closely centered about problems of classification 


on the basis of broad general assumptions, the validity of which is uncer- 
tain. 


It is unnecessary for me to review in detail the results of the many 
hundreds of studies that have had as their object the classification of racial 
groups on the basis of intelligence, personality, or what-not. Suffice it to 
say that the great majority have erred both in regard to the accuracy of 
the so-called “‘racial” classification and in respect to the representativeness 
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of the sampling of test-items for the trait that they are presumed to repre- 
sent. Few people realize the extent to which small differences in customs 
may change the meaning of an apparently simple task. Let me cite an ex- 
ample of such a change that has occurred within our own culture and within 
our own times. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet tests has undoubtedly been more 
widely used than any other intelligence test that has been devised. Its 
value both as an aid to the practical understanding of individual children 
and as an instrument for certain kinds of scientific research has been so well 
established that it is not necessary for me to dwell upon it further. Although 
this test was standardized upon the basis of data collected more than twenty 
years ago, most of the items included within it can still be regarded as valid 
samples of the kind of intellectual tasks required of children in a culture 
such as our own. Yet changes have occurred within that culture during the 
twenty years, and as a result of these changes the intellectual demands 
made upon its members have also been modified in certain very definite 
ways. Now, one of the tasks that at the time of the original standardization 
was found suitable for children of six years is the question, ‘‘What’s the thing 
to do if you are going some place and miss your car?” To the average city 
child of six, in the years 1913-14, this question at once evoked an idea of 
the familiar street-car and well over half of them gave the conventionally 
correct answer, that they would wait for the next one. But to the six-year- 
old of 1935 the word “‘car’”’ does not, in most cases, suggest a street-car at 
all, but an automobile. And when asked what is the thing to do when you 
miss your Ford or Chevrolet or Chrysler as the case may be, the six-year-old 
usually says he does not know and so he fails the test. A few, prompted 
either by personal experience or hearsay, offer the very intelligent sugges- 
tion that you should tell the police, a reply that is not in the book and that 
the majority of mental testers to whom I have submitted it with no other 
comment than to ask how it should be scored have also classified as a failure. 
Yet automobiles were familiar objects in 1914, and street-cars are still in 
existence. But the number of middle-class six-year-olds who have never 
ridden on a street-car is almost certainly far greater today than it was in 
1914, and therefore, even though the term be explained, the difficulty of 
the task is, on the average, considerably increased, while its validity as a 
sample of the kind of thing the modern six-year-old needs to know is very 
much lessened. 

This little example illustrates how impossible it is to think of a sample 
of any general function apart from the conditions under which that func- 
tion is to be exercised. But if the culture-requirements are the same, then a 
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sampling device may provide a reasonably good measure of the relative 
ability of individuals or of specified groups to function effectively within 
that culture, though they may be poor ways of predicting how well the same 
persons would function if the cultural requirements were different. Looked 
at in this way, no very great error is introduced by comparing, for example, 
the children of different immigrant groups within this country as to their 
scores on so-called tests of intelligence, for insofar as the items making up 
these tests are valid samples of the intellectual requirements of American 
culture, a poor rating on the samples implies a strong probability that the 
total performance will also be poor. Even the possibility that the results 
may have been unfavorably influenced by imperfect knowledge of English 
need not concern us too greatly, unless the sample-tasks that comprise the 
test make a greater demand upon the knowledge of English than do the 
situations that must be met in everyday American life. Poor command of 
the language of the group with which one lives and works is a handicap to 
effective functioning within that group, as all of us who have travelled in 
foreign countries know from personal experience. So if we look upon an in- 
telligence test, not as a mysterious device for getting at some fixed and un- 
changeable quality of an individual, but simply as a series of samples of the 
intellectual requirements of a given culture, then it is perhaps not unfair 
to apply such a test to all individuals who are forced to live and compete 
within that culture. The results would then be interpreted merely as present 
facts, or, more precisely speaking, as estimates with a certain stated proba- 
bility of error. Of course if we adopt this point of view we must take in- 
telligence testing out of the fortune-telling class. In saying this, I do not 
mean that we should wholly cease to make predictions of future develop- 
ment on the basis of intelligence-test results, but rather that we should 
clarify our thinking on the subject. It has been shown experimentally that 
the great majority of persons do not greatly change their relative standing 
on these tests during a period of several years. But some do change, at least 
as far as test-results are concerned. While it has been the fashion among 
most psychologists to look upon these changes as the results of errors of 
measurement, apparently because of the rather ostrich-like idea that 
changes which cannot be foreseen cannot occur, nevertheless the theory of 
the “constancy of the IQ” is simply a matter of the probability curve. 
Although most of the cases that have been re-examined cluster fairly closely 
around the midpoint of zero change, there is no valid reason for assuming 
that the extreme cases have been selected by purely fortuitous causes. A 
real change in ability may have taken place. 

But if we are to look upon intelligence tests as samples of the intellectual 
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requirements of a given culture-group, what basis is there left for applying 
such a sample of tasks to individuals from another group whose cultural 
patterns differ widely from those of the original group for whom the test 
was designed? Very little, I think. About all that can be learned from such 
a procedure is that the cultures are different; in other words, that the tasks 
chosen are not representative of the abilities of the subjects. In this way we 
may be able to find out a little about what these people can not do, but it is 
not likely that we shall learn much about what they can do. 

I am not, therefore, very optimistic about the amount of valid scientific 
information to be gained by comparing different culture-groups on the 
basis of such broadly defined traits as general intelligence, personality, 
temperament, and the like, for no one of these traits is absolute in meaning 
but each derives its system of values from the particular society in which it 
functions. Nevertheless, I believe that the study of mental functioning 
within various culture-groups, and particularly among those which afford 
the greatest contrast to our own, has many possibilities for scientific re- 
search if approached from the rational and direct standpoint of measuring 
different types of performance as they occur, and limiting generalizations 
to the particular functions studied. I have already indicated the need for 
further investigations in the field of sensation and perception. The question 
of dextrality, especially in its relationship to speech defects, is at present 
the subject of much controversy among certain psychologists. A thorough- 
going study of hand-and-eye dominance in groups among whom the pref- 
erential use of the right hand is more or less strongly established by tribal 
custom might help to throw light on this problem. Dudley Kidd tells us of 
certain Kaffir tribes with whom the use of the left hand for many of the 
everyday affairs of life is so strongly taboo that parents resort to the most 
violent kinds of corrective measures to overcome any signs of left-handed- 
ness that their children may show. He says nothing about the frequency 
of stuttering in these people, but if the cerebral dominance theory is right, 
it should be very common. 

Except in a descriptive way, little is known about racial differences in 
motor skills and endurance. Garth has conducted several studies in mental 
fatigue among American Indians, but as the tasks set were of the school- 
room variety it is uncertain whether or not the more rapid work-decrement 
that was found for the Indians as compared to the whites can be ascribed 
to a lesser degree of endurance or to unequal difficulty of the tasks for the 
two groups of subjects, making it necessary for the Indians to expend a 
greater degree of effort per unit of time. Comparative studies of the work- 
decrement in different racial groups for various kinds of tasks selected from 
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the customary occupations of each of the different groups studied would 
be a more illuminating way of getting at the problem. 

Only a few studies have dealt with racial differences in the ability to 
learn, and in most of these the tasks set for learning have been of the “White 
man”’ variety. A comparison of races as to their ability to acquire certain 
motor skills, such as throwing at a moving target, walking a tight-rope, or 
learning to run a stylus fnaze, or to open a series of puzzle boxes would be 
interesting. If one wished to extend the learning problems to the verbal 
level, one might invent a series of nonsense words of which the linguistic 
elements were selected equally from the languages of the two groups to be 
compared, apply these as names to a series of common objects, selected to 
include an equal number from both groups, and see which learns the series 
more readily. 

Another type of investigation that holds much promise for the psychol- 
ogist as well as for the anthropologist whose interest extends beyond the 
field of physical anthropology is the study of the behavior of the children 
of primitive groups by the use of more precise quantitative methods than 
have been common in the past. In the anthropological literature we have a 
fair amount of valuable descriptive material of this kind, but very little 
that has been collected in a systematic manner. Recent work in the field 
of functional development during infancy and early childhood has perfected 
a number of devices that might be utilized for comparative studies of the 
development of children in primitive groups. Examples that may be cited 
are the motion-picture studies of the development of fine prehension which 
have been carried out at the Yale Psycho-Clinic; the studies of the manner 
of solving simple problems of spatial relationship, such as those first devel- 
oped in the work on anthropoid behavior by Kohler and later adapted for 
use with young children by Alpert, Kellogg, and others; the investigations 
of the process of learning to discriminate simple forms which have been 
used alike in studies of animals and young children. In the field of social 
psychology we might well consider the desirability of comparing the play of 
children of different ages and various ethnological groups, or of securing 
careful time-records of the division of activities over the twenty-four hours 
of the day for different groups and for individuals of varying ages and of 
both sexes. A body of carefully selected data of this kind would go far 
toward helping to interpret the differences in specific abilities that commonly 
appear in comparisons of racial groups and would also possess a great deal 
of intrinsic interest. 

The foregoing are but a few of the many lines of investigation for which 
psychology has developed techniques that have a fairly high degree of 
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accuracy. For all of these, it should be noted that the methods of approach 
are simple and direct, involving no assumptions other than those of the 
adequacy and representativeness of the sampling of subjects studied and 
reasonable control of the conditions of experimentation, including the mo- 
tivation of the subjects. Provided these conditions are met, the conclusions 
that can be drawn from such measurements are simple and direct. They 
have to do with conditions as they exist for a particular group at a particu- 
lar time and under the conditions specified. Unlike intelligence tests or the 
so-called tests of “personality” and “‘temperament’”’ which have been so 
greatly stressed by students of racial differences in the past, measurements 
of the kind that I have described are interpreted directly in terms of their 
actual face value, and are not regarded as indices of something else which 
is not subject to direct measurement. No assumptions are made as to 
whether the functions measured are innate or acquired, although it is true 
that the developmental studies just mentioned may in the course of time, 
when coupled with sufficient additional evidence, throw some light on this 
question. These studies, it seems to me, would be of very great value both 
to the anthropologist and to the sociologist interested in the development 
of cultural patterns as well to the psychologist. It is much to be hoped that 
in the years to come, psychological interest will be shifted from the present 
questionable practice of attempting to classify groups with regard to hy- 
pothetical “traits” of uncertain validity and will concern itself with the 
study of more basic abilities as they actually exist within different culture- 
groups. 
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A STUDY OF A BALINESE FAMILY By JANE BELO 
INTRODUCTORY 


F a people numbering more than a million, divided into castes, into 

districts which have felt the varying influences of separate dynasties 
of rulers, and whose religion and social structure appear in all forms from 
the ancient Bali-Aga to the orthodox order of the Sivaite and Buddhist 
Pedandas, one would be bold indeed to attempt a study of the family. 
There are no statistics, and generalizations are almost certain to be, in 
some sense, false. But it is true that more than ninety percent of the 
Balinese are Sudra, the fourth and lowest Hindu caste, called in Bali 
djaba,' or outsiders. This is to distinguish them from the Brahmana, 
Satrya, and Wesya, who claim descent from the Hindu-Javanese invaders 
of Madjapahit, conquerors of the island in the fourteenth century. These 
djaba are, then, more “insiders” than outsiders, the real Balinese. They 
are organized into village groups, the des&, each with its council to which 
belong all married men who are householders. The des& has its individual 
adat (customary law), functioning quite apart from the laws laid down by 
the radjas of the past or the present Dutch administration. The village has 
a sub-organization into two or more bandjars, spatial divisions, each with 
its own meeting place for the men. The bandjars may once have been 
divisions of family groups, but now they resemble clubs, which rival each 
other in gamelan and theatrical performances, whose young men nourish 
a feud, and whose ~hildren dare not cross the invisible line which limits 
their own bandjar, lest they be set upon by “the other gang.” Religion to 
the djaba means the regular giving of offerings to the spirit of his ancestors, 
in his own sanggah or household temple; offerings to the gods in the village 
temples, under the tutelage of the Pemangkoe, a priest also of djaba caste; 
propitiation of demons and bad spirits, on the roadside before the house, 


1 Throughout this paper I have used the Dutch phonetic spelling for Balinese terms. This 
is the spelling in current use in Bali, taught in the schools. 


dj is pronounced as j in jam (djaba&) 
j is pronounced as y in yam (wajan) 
nj is pronounced as ny in canyon (njoman) 
tj is pronounced as ch in chew (tjenik) 
oe is pronounced as 00 in moon or u in put (doest&, ketoet) 
e is short unless accented, as in French (ketoet, madé, metén) 
i is pronounced as ee in deep (bibi) 
or as i in tick (tjenik) 
a is pronounced as in father (djaba) 
final 4 is pronounced as the final a in America (djaba) 
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at the crossroads, the graveyard; and only occasionally a pilgrimage to one 
of the temples of mountain-gods, sea-, lake-, and sacred spring-gods; proper 
and suitable celebration, with offerings and performances according to his 
means, of births, birthdays, tooth-filings, weddings, deaths, cremations, 
etc., in the family. As a rule it is only when some difficulty arises in the 
carrying out of the ordinary prescribed rites that the djab& turns to the 
Hindu high-priest, the Pedanda, for advice, and still more rarely, for his 
offices. 

It has occurred to me that a study of one such ordinary Balinese—one 
of the 900,000 djabi—in his family relations, might be of value, not to lay 
down any rules, but simply as an illustration of certain common phenomena 
in the mores. 

I have chosen, therefore, an ordinary family, in an ordinary village, 
lying halfway between the modern town, where the old customs are per- 
force breaking down, and the region of the old-style Bali-Aga& villages, 
which in their isolation have preserved an order which is today more of a 
curiosity in Bali, not characteristic of the country as a whole. And so, 
although it must not be concluded that what has happened in this family 
is what necessarily would happen in any Balinese family, still the pro- 
cedures may be taken as fairly typical—if one remembers that variations 
are great from village to village, and that the customs of the high-caste 
Balinese, as well as those of the Bali-Aga villages are not represented in the 
general picture. 

A BALINESE FAMILY 


Rendah is the head of his household, and therefore a pengaji, member 
of the village council. He owns his own pekarangan, a walled courtyard 
within the village limits, enclosing the shrines of his household gods, the 
living quarters of his immediate family, and the place of the pigs and fowls. 
He owns also a sufficient portion of the irrigated rice-fields surrounding the 
village for the maintenance of his family. The fields are tilled by himself, 
his brothers, and their sons when they are old enough. All the old people 
and the dependent women and children get enough to eat. If the crop is 
good, and there is rice left over, it may be sold in the market. The women 
cook and weave cloth (kamben) for the family, and carry up fresh water from 
the spring, night and morning. The small girls of five or six begin to help 
their mothers and aunts at this task, balancing a coconut-shell full of water 
on their erect heads. The little boys of the same age take charge of the 
ducks and the water-buffalo, driving them out into the inundated rice- 
fields at sunrise, driving them back to their shelters near the house-court, 
at dusk. 
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Rendah has one wife, Rieh, who has borne him nine children. Three of 
these died in infancy. His eldest, a girl, he has just given in marriage to her 
paternal parallel second cousin, the eldest son of Gari, Rendah’s own 
paternal parallel cousin (fig. 1, I). This girl, Tingglih, has “followed her 
husband,” and now lives across the street in the house of her father-in-law 
Gari. Only five children remain in Rendah’s house. 

Rendah himself was one of eight children, also borne to his father by 
one wife (fig. 2, II). The children, in the order of their birth, receive title- 
names, as follows: 

B Wajan—First-born 

Madé—Second-born 

Njoman— Third-born 

Ketoet—Fourth-born. 
If there are more than four children the series begins over again, and the 
fifth child is Wajan, the sixth Madé, etc. Every djab& must have one of 
these title-names, which precedes his given name. The given name is chosen 
by a system of divination through fire, from a group of names suitable to a 
child born on a certain day of the astrological calendar. It is rarely used, 
except to children and to inferiors in age and in social status. To use the 
title-name is always more polite, and compulsory for inferiors in age and in 
social status. Thus Rendah, although he is the eldest son, was the fourth- 
born of his family. He is called Ketoet by his equals, or I Ketoet Rendah 
when they are speaking about him, to distinguish him from other Ketoets. 
After the birth of his first child he is called ’Pan Tingglih,? father of Ting- 

? Pan is the abbreviation of bapan, from bap4, father, with the possessive -n. In certain 
mountain districts the old word ’nang, shortened from nanang, father, is used. Similarly bibi 
for mother or aunt, is sometimes found instead of the usual mémé. On the island of Noesd 
Penida, belonging to Bali but with a distinctive dialect, bibi and bébé are in use for mother 
and aunt as well as mémé, and maman for paternal or maternal uncle, reserving nanang for 
the biological father. In Balinese classical literature paman is used for uncle and as a familiar 
form of address to older men (as a young prince speaking to his father’s minister). In Malay 
paman may be used in the latter way, though its original meaning is maternal uncle. Iboe, 
mother, and jajah or adji, father, occur also in the literature. Iboe and adji are current high 
Balinese, and biang, mother, is found among high-caste people used as a title-name. Rerama 
is another old form for mother, found in the texts. Kaki,"grandfather, appears in the literature 
more often than the current pekak. Nini and néné, old forms for grandmother, are rarely 
found outside the texts. Nini is still in use as the name for the rice-goddess of the harvest ritual, 
although apparently not universally known. 

Koeranan is used for both husband and wife. The words moewani, male, and loeh, fe- 
male, are commonly substituted in low Balinese for husband and wife. In high Balinese they 
are lanang, male, and istri, female; istri has come to have a more definite meaning of wife, al- 
though high-caste Balinese have many different words, as rabi, wife, prami swari, consort (of 
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glih, and this appellation is still more polite and proper to be used by 
strangers, equals, and inferiors. All his younger brothers and cousins call 
him bli, elder brother. His own children, his nephews, and the children of 
his first and second cousins on both the male and the female sides call him 
bapa, father. In speaking of him, the children of his younger brothers and 
cousins may call him oe&, elder uncle (or aunt). His wife generally calls him 
bli, elder brother, or Ketoet, his title-name, and sometimes even bapa, as 
the father of her children. She, as his inferior, may not call him by his 
given name, Rendah. But he may call her by her given name, although he 
is more likely to use her title name, or to call her mémé, mother. When 
Tingglih’s first child is born, Rendah and Rieh will be known as Pekak —— 
and Dadong ——, Grandfather of and Grandmother of followed 
by the given name of the child. Thus a man’s own name tends to die out 
even during his own lifetime, as he grows older, and there is no one left to 
“speak down” to him. During this investigation I asked Rendah for the 
name of his own mother, who lives in the house with him. He could not 
remember, and was forced to inquire of the old lady herself. Her husband, 
Rendah’s father, had been dead only six months. He alone of the household 
had the right to call her by her given name, and if Rendah could not 
remember it, the old man must not have availed himself of the right for 
many years. 

Rendah’s eldest sister, Wajan Koti, was married, and later ‘thrown 
away.’ She returned to her father’s house. As Rendah has inherited house 
and household, she now lives within his courts, sharing in the work of the 
women. 


prince), penawing, wife from lower caste, and sang keringan, concubine (“married to the 
kris’’ when already pregnant). (Princes may take concubines without marriage ceremonies, 
but if a concubine is going to bear the prince a child, the ceremonies are carried out with the 
substitution of the prince’s kris, borne by his high priest, in place of the bridegroom—so that 
the child may be made legitimate, although the mother is of lower caste.) 

Brothers, sisters, and all relatives are called njam& (low) or semotonan (high). Elder 
brothers and sisters are called kak&. To address an older sister, or in polite usage any female 
older than one’s self, mbok is used; to address younger brothers, sisters, or relatives, or in 
speaking of them, adi is used. 

Child in the sense of “the child of ——”’ is pianak. For “a child’’ or “children,”’ there is 
no word. Anak tjenik (polite) or anak tjerik (familiar) are substituted, which mean simply 
“small man.’”’ Anak in Malay means child in either of the above senses, but in Balinese it 
means man or person, as anak Bali, a Balinese, anak loeh, a woman. 

Grandchildren are called tjoetjoe, great-grandchildren kelab or boejoet. Male and female 
great-grandparents are called koempi or koempiang. 

Finally there are the terms matoed, father-in-law, mantoe, son-in-law, and ipah, used 
for either brother- or sister-in-law, 
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The second sister, Madé Njambléh, was given in marriage to the son of 
her father’s male paternal cousin (fig. 1, IT). 
The third sister died at ten years. 
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Fic. 1. Genealogies of Balinese families. 


After Rendah came the fifth child, a boy, Wajan Mert&. This boy, on 
his marriage, moved out of his father’s courts, and set up a household for 
himself farther down the road (see map, fig. 3). Thus he left Rendah, as 
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Fic. 2. Genealogies of Balinese families. 
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the eldest son, at the paternal house with his wife and children, to succeed 
the old man at his death. But this does not always happen, and as wé shall 
see in other cases, it is more usually the older brothers who move out one 
by one and set up new households, leaving the youngest boy to succeed 
and take over the paternal house. (Daughters do not inherit property.) 
It may be that the desire for independence, when newly married, prompts 
the elder brother to depart, leaving his right of succession to the youngest. 
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Fic. 3. Map of Bandjar Koetoeh, Village of Sajan. 1, House of the great-grandfather, 
Gentoeh-Njadet-Keroend; 2, House of Géwar-Klepoeg-Gari; 3, House of Bedil-Daria; 4, 
House of Boedal-Rendah; 5, House of Mert&; 6, House of Soewaka; 7, Balé Bandjar of Koe- 
toeh, meeting house of the men; 8, Poera Dalem, temple of the dead; 9, Poera Panataran, 
temple; 10, Poerai Dés& and Poer& Poeseh, village temple and temple of origin (common to the 
five bandjars); 11, Peken, village market place; 12, Poeri, “palace” of the Tjokorda&; 13, Balé 
Bandjar of Bandjar Mas; 14, Poeri Nagasari, temple; 15, Poeri Panti, temple; 16, Semi, 
village graveyard and cremation place. 


They say also that the youngest son has had, at the time of his father’s 
death, less time to set himself up, and is therefore less able to fend for him- 
self, than the others who have been married several years. Whatever the 
reasons, the rule is that the eldest or the youngest, not the intermediate 
son, inherits the paternal house. (See exception, pp. 23-24.) 

The sixth child was another boy, who died in childhood. The seventh, 
Njoman Dog, another boy, who, although married for several years, has 
remained in the paternal house. He and his wife Rawi are now a part of 
Rendah’s household. In Balinese this is called ngerob, “to share a kitchen.” 
They say it is because Rendah is not strong, and Dog helps with the 
cultivation of Rendah’s ricefields in return for sharing in the house. Rendah 
seems to have complete authority over Dog, and orders him about as his 
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younger brother, putting most af:the heavy work upon him. But it is true 
that Rendah is not strong and that Dog is not very bright. 

Dog and his wife Rawi have no children. This is a tragedy to the 
Balinese. Rendah has recently allowed them to “‘adopt’’ one of his little 
girls, Dajoeh. It would not seem to be a very serious change for the child, 
as they all live together in the same court, and she, with her brothers and 
sisters, has always called their aunt and uncle by the same names as their 
mother and father, mémé and bapa. However, Dajoeh senses a difference, 
and follows Rawi about, always at her heels like a young colt. 

The eighth child of Rendah’s father was a girl, Ketoet Djinar, who 
married and went to live in Njéstanan, a different bandjar of the same 
village. She is in and out of Rendah’s house, helping when there is heavy 
work with the harvest, rice-pounding, or special preparations for a temple 
festival. But she neither eats nor sleeps there regularly. 

The mother of all these children, whose name, she remembered, was 
Kintil, is of course also a member of the household. She continues to sleep 
in the place of honor, the balé sikanem, which in her husband’s time she 
shared with him. Although the old man had been for several years in his 
dotage, unable to fulfill his functions in the village council (where he was 
represented by Rendah), and rather pushed aside by his grandchildren, 
Kintil is still a vigorous old woman in full possession of her faculties, re- 
spected and esteemed by all the household. 

On the plan of Rendah’s house (fig. 4) it will be seen that of the space 
enclosed by the walls the “highest,” that is, the northeast corner, towards 
the mountains and the abode of the gods, is reserved for the household 
shrines. The balé sik&nem is an elevated open pavilion, on a stone founda- 
tion, whose thatch roof is supported by six wooden pillars. There is a brick 
wall at the back, the other three sides are open. The space between four 
pillars forms a sleeping-place, a raised platform built between the pillars. 
Here the grandmother sleeps, sometimes with one or two of the children. 

The metén is a house with mud-walls enclosing two sleeping platforms, 
and outside, on the porch formed by the overhanging roof, are two more 
sleeping places, with curtains of red print material. Newly married young 
people, and young unmarried girls sleep in such inner rooms—they have 
reasons for privacy, or must be protected. Here the two girls Ngetis and 
Dajoeh usually sleep. Rendah sleeps on the porch, in the “higher” bed, 
towards the east, often with one of his little sons. His wife occupies the 
other outer bed. The baby sleeps with her, or in fact any of the younger 


’ The term is anak ngidih, “asked-for person.” 
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children, who have no fixed sleeping places, but are apt to visit about with 
their elders. 

In the balé siang-sang&’, which is a sort of family sitting room, also 
without walls, a place is found for the younger brother Dog and his wife 
Rawi. There are three platforms, and the children may also sleep here if 
they please. When guests are spending the night Dog and Rawi give up to 
them the largest bed, on a slightly higher level, to do them honor. 


Fic. 4. Plan of the house of Rendah. 1, Balé Sakapat, pavilion with four posts; 2, Metén, 
house with inner room; 3, Sanggah, household temple; 4, Balé Piasan, pavilion for offerings; 
5, Balé Siang-sangi, pavilion with nine posts; 6, Balé Sakanem, pavilion with six posts; 7, 
Paon, kitchen; 8, Djineng, rice-storing place; 9, Aling-aling, magic wall; 10, Kori, gateway; 11, 
Pigs. A, Koti; B, Dajoeh, Ngetis; C, Rieh, Tjeremé; D, Rendah, Ada, E, Dog, Rawi; F, Kintil, 
Dapet. 


Koti, the eldest sister who was married and divorced, sleeps in a little 
room in the balé sik&pat, which is reserved for her. 

The kitchen stands opposite to the metén. East of this is the high 
pointed-roofed djineng, the rice-storing place. Behind are the pigs and 
fowls. Immediately opposite the entrance gate, blocking the court from the 
view of passersby and the attacks of evil spirits, is the aling-aling, a single 
strip of wall. The gate is a sort of stile, covered over by a thatched roof— 
you go up steps, through a doorway, and down more steps onto the road- 
way without. Cut into the mud wall on either side of the gateway are small 
niches used for offerings. 
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The father of Rendah was called Boedal. He was one of five sons who 
were, in order of birth, Bedil, Boedal, Klepoeg, Krébék, and Siboh (fig. 2, I). 
All five served during their adolescence as parakans, temporary slaves or 
attendants, to the local Tjokorda, a Satrya prince. In return the prince 
made them grants of land when they married. He was a prince famous for 
his generosity. “One was ashamed to ask anything of him, for he gave 
so much.” . 

The father of these five was called Géwar. No one remembers the name 
of Géwar’s father, nor of his elder brother, who figures in this study (fig. 2, 
I). All that we know about the old man, who was Géwar’s father and 
Rendah’s great-grandfather, is that he lived in a house next to the old 
“palace” (now disappeared) of the Tjokorda in Bandjar Koetoeh, the same 
bandjar which Rendah and his cousins still inhabit. Géwar was born in 
this house, but he did not inherit it. After his marriage, to Raras, also of 
Bandjar Koetoeh, he lived in the house marked 2 on the plan (fig. 3). 
Possibly this was a grant of the Tjokorda. In those days the region all about 
the village of Sajan was wilderness, covered with forest. When families 
grew and the young men wished to set up for themselves, they had to clear 
the ground for their housecourts and ricefields, level the land into terraces, 
and extend the canal system to bring water to their fields. This tremendous 
task must have been carried out by groups. It is known that the parent 
village of Sajan was Peliatan, a village at a distance of five or six miles, 
and that in the time of Rendah’s grandfather and great-grandfather off- 
shoots of many Peliatan families, the overflow from a district already fully 
populated, pushed out to form the new settlement of Sajan. 

The five sons of Géwar, then, were born in House 2. The eldest, Bedil, 
moved out from this house, and built House 3 at the time of or shortly 
after his marriage. He had five children, the three eldest, girls, the two 
youngest, boys (fig. 2, II). They are Rendah’s paternal parallel first cousins. 
It is to the son of one of these cousins, Gari, that Rendah has married his 
eldest daughter. 

The eldest daughter of Bedil, Méweh, became the second wife of a man 
called Soewaka, who was a sentan& to his first wife. A sentand is a young 
man, generally a younger son, who marries the daughter of a man without 
sons. He then becomes the successor of his father-in-law, lives in the house 
of the bride’s parents, makes offerings at the household shrine of her an- 
cestors, and foregoes his own family. He inherits from his father-in-law 
house and land, and his children continue the line not of his parents, but 
of their maternal grandfather. In this case the man is said to “follow the 
woman,” and becomes a member of her family, just as in the usual marriage 
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the girl gives up her own family and her ancestor gods for those of her 
husband. 

Soewaka was the son of a man whose elder brother had no male child, 
but a daughter. Soewak& married as a sentand this daughter, Metoe, who 
was his paternal parallel first cousin. Her father was then to him father-in- 
law, uncle, and adopted father (fig. 1, III).4 Soewak& lived in the house of 
his father-in-law and later inherited it. Soewaka had only one child by 
Metoe, a daughter. He then took a second wife, who was Méweh (eldest 
daughter of Bedil and paternal parallel cousin of Rendah), and had by her 
five children, two of whom have married back into the family which con- 
cerns us here (fig. 2, IV). 

It is customary, and considered more suitable, for a man who takes a 
second wife to provide her with a house of her own, so that the two wives, 
at least during the early years, will not have to live in too close proximity.® 
Soewak& built for Méweh what is called a koeboe, an informal sort of 
house, set out in the ricefields, not within the circumscribed limits of the 
village. Here Méweh still lives, although her children are grown up and 
married. With her are her second son, Témplock, with his wife and two 


* A Balinese states the custom for choosing a sentand: “Take the family nearest on the 
male side, and if there .s none [no son], only then can he be taken from the female side’’ (Ide 
Bagoes Hadipta, in an article on ancient adat in Bhawandgara, Nos. 4-5, 1933, p. 73). 

5 Household and dependents of Soewaka: 

“Town house”’ 


Soewaka 

Metoe his first wife 

Popol youngest son of Soewaka by his second wife 
Te’er wife of Popol 


child of Popol and Te’er 
Sampring mother of Metoe 
Koeboe No 1 


Méweh second wife of Soewaka 
Témplok son of Soewak’ and Méweh 
Kébek wife of Témplok 
2 children of Témplok and Kébek 
Poepoel son of Soewak& and Méweh 
Koeboe No. 2 
Loe’ed daughter of Soewaka by Metoe (first wife) 


Gemoeh husband of Loe’ed 

6 children of Gemoeh and Loe’ed. 
The total is twenty people, eleven adults and nine children, living in the three houses, but 
receiving their share of the common rice supply, kept in the “town house.’’ Soewaka, and all 
the young men of the three households, work the ricefields which he inherited from Metoe’s 
father. 
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children, and her third son, Poepoel, who is unmarried. Her youngest son, 
Popol, lives with his wife and child in the “town house”’ with his father and 
Metoe. Metoe’s daughter Loe’ed lives with her husband and her six children 
in another koeboe also on her father’s land, for the husband is poor and 
landless, and glad to work his father-in-law’s fields in return for his share 
of the crop. (He is not a sentana, as Méweh has sons enough to carry on the 
line. Such a working relationship is called silih, which has the meaning of 
borrowing or repaying a debt, in friendly exchange.) Soewaka says that all 
these people, that is the two wives with all their children, sons- and 
daughters-in-law, and grandchildren (with the exception of the daughter 
Sémbrod and the son Keroen4), and including also the old mother of Metoe, 
all these people “get rice at his house.” But those who live in the koeboes 
cook it in their own houses. Here the term which was used for the de- 
pendence of Dog in Rendah’s house, ngerob, does not apply, for although 
they share the crop, they do not share a kitchen. Nevertheless Metoe’s 
portion, which came to Soewak4 as sentand, has sufficed to maintain his 
entire second family, as well as Metoe’s daughter, with her husband and 
six children. 

Keroena, the eldest son of Soewak4 and Méweh, also became a sentana. 
He married Saboh, the only daughter of Njadet and Njambléh. Njambléh 
is his mother’s paternal parallel cousin, and Njadet the son of his mother’s 
father’s paternal parallel cousin (fig. 1, II). It will be remembered that 
Njadet and Njambléh were the children of paternal parallel cousins 
(p. 16). 

The youngest son of Méweh, Popol, has married his maternal cross- 
cousin, Te’er, the daughter of Gari (fig. 1, IV, a). But this description, 
though biologically true, does not quite fit the case. Gari, born the brother 
of Méweh, was adopted at the age of three months by a childless uncle, 
Klepoeg. He became, then, by adoption, Méweh’s paternal parallel cousin, 
instead of her brother. The marriage of Popol and Te’er is to be considered 
socially as another marriage of the children of paternal parallel cousins 
(fig. 1, IV, b). 

There is one more child of Méweh who concerns us here, the daughter 
Sémbrod, who married the son of her father’s male paternal cross-cousin 
(fig. 1, III). Her case differs from that of her brother Popol, in that her 
relation to her husband sprang from an original cross-cousinship, carried 
through a parallel phase in the second generation; and Popol’s relation to 
his wife (considered socially) sprang from an original parallel cousinship, 
carried through a cross phase in the second generation. Note that the 
description of Sémbrod’s case holds true whether she is considered as the 
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child of the line of Gongang, Soewak&’s own father, or of the line of Mentik, 
father of Metoe, who became Soewaka’s social and religious father when 
Soewaki married Metoe as a sentand. It is impossible for a Balinese to 
state definitely to which line Sembrod belongs, as she calls both Mentik 
and Gongang pekak, grandfather, just as she calls all her uncles bapa, 
father. Even Rendah, who is her mother’s cousin, she calls bap&. That is 
why the matter of inheritance is significant in tracing the emphasis of 
kinship, for it is only after the fact of succession to property that one can 
be sure where the emphasis lies. In this particular family, of Metoe- 
Soewaka-Méweh, complicated by the sentand marriage on one side and 
the ordinary marriage on the other, we shall have to await Soewaki’s 
death to see what transpires. One can only note probabilities from the 
present distribution of the family in the three houses, the “‘town house,” 
and the two koeboes in the fields (cf. fn. 5 and fig. 2, IV). Metoe’s only 
daughter Loe’ed did not marry a sentand, as might have been expected, 
although her husband is a poor man. They do not live in the town house, 
but in a koeboe of their own on Soewaka’s land. There is no chance of their 
inheriting the town house, since succession does not go through daughters. 
Probably they will inherit a tenantry right to a portion of the ricefields. 
Méweh’s eldest son, Keroend, married as a sentand into the family of 
Njadet, and therefore has no further claim on his own family, but will 
inherit from Njadet. He is already pengaja, member of the village council, 
for that household, because Njadet has become too deaf to fulfill his 
functions. Méweh’s second son, Témplok, lives with his mother in her 
koeboe, and he is pengaj&i for that household. Poepoel, the third son, also 
lives there. Probably either Témplok or Poepoel will inherit that house, 
perhaps share it. In any case they have no chance for the town house, as 
they are intermediate sons. The daughter Sembrod is now a member of 
her husband’s family and can expect nothing from her father’s estate. 
This leaves Popol, Méweh’s youngest son, who would seem to be the logical 
heir to the town house. As we should expect, we find him living there with 
his father and his co-mother Metoe, ready to take over the rights on the 
death of his father. 

Let us go back now two generations to the family of Géwar, where we 
find another curious case of inheritance, not conjecture this time, but 
accomplished fact (fig. 2, I). It will be remembered that Géwar had five 
sons who served as parakans of the local prince. He lived in the house 
marked 2 on the map. His eldest son, Bedil, after his marriage, lived in 
house 3, and the second son, Boedal, in house 4 (which is now Rendah’s). 
It was the third son, Klepoeg, who inherited the paternal house, No. 2. 
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It came about in this way: the Tjokorda, prince of the district, was 
waging war on the region to the south of Sajan. He was victorious, and the 
inhabitants fled, leaving the country deserted. Krébék, the fourth son of 
Géwar, was sent away by the Tjokord& to Bandjar Toenon, in the con- 
quered district, as a settler. He was given a grant of land, and therefore did 
not succeed to any of his father’s lands in Sajan. 

The fifth son, Siboh, who might have been expected to inherit the 
paternal house, was married as a sentand, and moved away to the house of 
his father-in-law in Bandjar Mas, thereby forfeiting his claim. And so it 
was that the third son, Klepoeg, was the only one left to inherit the house 
of Géwar. His two elder brothers already had houses of their own, and his 
two younger brothers had departed from the bandjar before their father’s 
death. 

Now Klepoeg had the house, and he took two wives, but he had no 
children. This was an important matter not only to him, but to the entire 
family. For although each pekarangan must contain its individual house- 
hold temple, the sanggah of the paternal house is larger, and all the children 
and grandchildren feel a responsibility for keeping up this parent-temple, 
whence their own house-temples spring. Surely the spirit of the forefathers 
is more powerful there! And so an heir must be found for Klepoeg, who 
has inherited the house of Géwar and become guardian of his sanggah. The 
eldest brother, Bedil, who has already three daughters, hands over to 
Klepoeg his first-born son, at the age of three months. This child, who is 
Gari, still lives in the house of Géwar. He has inherited his grandfather’s 
house, not as the child of the eldest son, but as the adopted child of the 
youngest son who remained at home. 

The house in which Bedil lived has passed on to his younger son Daria, 
who lives there now with his wife and four children (House 3). 

It is difficult to trace the inheritance of property other than the dwelling 
house. For the ricefields are loaned, mortgaged, paid for in labor, or held 
by a system of tenantry with a sharing of the crops, all arrangements made 
between individuals, rarely with a written agreement. Within the family 
land is loosely held, and a man will speak of as his all property belonging 
to himself and his brothers, even of his cousins. Princes claim as theirs laad 
which may have been given as a grant by their father or grandfather in 
return for services already rendered, or else let out on a crop-sharing basis, 
or even land originally owned by the commoner, but which the prince has 
planted with lines of his own coconut trees between the fields. The Balinese 
have an extraordinary memory for their relative indebtedness to every 
individual of their acquaintance, and the balance of favors given and 
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received swings back and forth through the generations. But all the same, 
when quarrels arise, the present government has difficulty in settling the 
ownership of property to which one man may hold the deed,® whereas 
another has been farming it and paying the taxes on it for ten or fifteen 
years. 

In the case of Rendah and his two surviving brothers, the ricefields of 
their father are supposed to have been divided between them. Rendah, as 
the eldest, claims to have got a larger share than Merta and Dog. Now 
Mert& maintains a separate household, whereas Dog lives in the house of 
Rendah, and has no child (except the daughter of Rendah whom he has 
adopted). Rendah says that two-thirds of the land belongs to him, but 
that as the land is all lumped together, and worked chiefly by Mert& and 
Dog, they divide the crops between the two households, that of Mert& and 
that of Rendah, which includes Dog. Rendah’s household consists of six 
adults and five children, Mert&’s of two aduits and seven children. “If he 
has not got enough rice, I give it to him, whereas if I am lacking, he gives 
to me,” says Rendah. Hence we assume that the division of the crop is 
done on a friendly basis according to necessity, and if Rendah’s household 
should diminish through the death of the old mother and sister, or the 
marriage of his daughters, and Mert&’s increase with the birth of more 
children, the ratio could be proportionately altered. But it is hard to tell, 
when Rendah says he owns two-thirds of the land, whether this is really all 
his, or whether he is counting with his own Dog’s share, since Dog is in the 
position of a dependent in his household. In this case it is of no particular 
importance, as Dog has no son to inherit from him. 

It will be noted that of the eleven marriages recorded in Rendah’s 
generation, only two were polygynous. Njadet married Dart&, and having 
no children by her, took his paternal parallel second cousin Njambléh, who 
gave him one daughter. When she grew up, a sentand marriage was ar- 
ranged with her cousin Keroend, who is related to her both on her mother’s 
and on her father’s side (fig. 1, II). In the son of this marriage, Njadet has 
at last got his heir to carry on the line. The other marriage of two wives 
was when Soewaka, who, as sentand husband to Metoe, had only a daugh- 
ter, wedded his second cousin Méweh as a second wife, and by her got 
four sons. 

In the preceding generation Klepoeg and Krébék had each two wives. 


* The deed, called pipil, is in writing, engraved upon a leaf of the tal palm. It is tucked 
away in a safe place, and forgotten. In the case of land which I rented, the search for the pipil 
lasted six weeks. It was finally discovered in a roof-bamboo of the house of the paternal 
second-cousin of the ‘‘owner.” 
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Klepoeg’s first wife seems to have been unsatisfactory, and was divorced. 
She had no children. Neither did her successor, Gijoer. Klepoeg obtained an 
heir by adopting the son of his brother. On Krébék, who moved away to an- 
other district, we have no information beyond the fact of his marrying twice. 

It is of course impossible to draw any conclusions on polygyny from 
such a limited study. The cases mentioned only illustrate how the taking of 
a second wife is more strongly motivated by the need for sons than by an 
affectional urge towards the woman. It would be expected that the young 
men for whom initial marriages have been arranged would later wish to 
exercise an independent choice. But, as we have seen, even the second 
marriage may be an arranged one, between cousins. The Balinese say that 
a poor man who has one good wife can ill afford to take another. As a rule 
any wife who is not unfaithful, and who has borne a son, is considered 
“‘good.” It is the son, in Balinese culture, who is of most importance— 
a social and religious necessity. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


It is generally said of Bali that marriage is by abduction, the husband 
subsequently making a payment to the bride’s father, varying from 10,000 
to 50,000 kepengs (value approximately 12 to 65 Dutch guilders). It is 
true that this custom is widespread, and prevalent in the districts around 
Den Pasar and Boeleleng, the big townships. It may be found surprising 
that no such marriage is mentioned in the study of Rendah’s family. There 
is much evidence to.show that the form of arranged marriage practiced in 
Rendah’s family, planned to link the households of relatives and friends, 
and without monetary compensation, is the older and more characteristic 
procedure. In fact, the old men of Sajan say that in their generation (before 
the Dutch occupation) girls were often stolen from one village by the 
young men of an enemy village, but that, instead of the husband’s making 
a payment to the bride’s father, the father would make a payment to the 
young man so that the girl should be returned to her village and the 
marriage dissolved. To have one’s daughter marry in a hostile village was 
to lose sight of her completely. They say that if the match is suitable the 
father asks no payment, and only if he were angry would he require com- 
pensation of the bridegroom. Cynical and commercial-minded young men 
of the towns say, “the father always manages to be angry, so that he will 
get the money.’ But for the old-fashioned people of Sajan this is not true. 


? Certainly it is considered decorous for the father to at least pretend anger at the ravish- 
ing of his daughter, just as the girl herself must weep and struggle to escape at the time of her 
capture, even though she has previously agreed, and helped to plot that capture. 
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Rendah said to me, on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage to her cousin, 
whose house is across the street, “I would rather roegi [take a financial loss] 
than to have my child marry away from home. If she married in another 
village, I should have the money, but my heart would be sick.” 

Such a remark, reflecting a sentiment of paternal devotion, ‘must not 
be taken only at its face value. The Balinese, like other races, often say 
things which “sound well,” but do not render their complete thought 
process, and are therefore misleading. It is not to be assumed that a man 
like Rendah, in giving away his daughter to her cousin, is actually casting 
to the winds a profit of ten or twenty thousand kepengs, having weighed 
them as nothing beside the possibility of losing sight of his child. Certainly 
he would prefer to have her near home. But to have her marry into a family 
with which he already has an established relation of favors given and 
received is more satisfactory than to set up a new link with a family of 
comparative strangers. And if he should accept compensation, he would be 
sanctioning a system which would not profit him in the end, for might not 
his own sons then have to pay for their brides? It would seem that these 
indebtedness relations are best carried on within the family group. 

In connection with this it must be mentioned that sister-exchange 
between parallel cousins, maternal or paternal, is not permitted. This 
statement was made to me by various informants. None mentioned the 
prohibition of sister-exchange between cross-cousins, nor between un- 
related families. I did not find any reference to sister-exchange in Balinese 
texts. The term used for the forbidden sister-exchange of parallel cousins 
is malik-terbalik, meaning a reversal, a going and coming. Malik may be 
a Balinese form of the root balik, although balik or walik are those com- 
monly used in other connections; terbalik is definitely a Malay form, 
foreign to the Balinese language. But as many informants speak Malay 
fluently, and consider it a more polite usage to foreigners, the form of the 
term is not a proof of the late introduction of the taboo. 

The difference in the two marriage schemes, that of the arranged 
marriage as against the marriage by abduction, reflects on the divorce. 
A woman may be “thrown away” by her husband for various reasons: 
she is barren, quarrelsome, or unfaithful. She may either return to her 
father’s house, or, if she has a lover, marry him. Whether or not a payment 
has been made to the father, the father does not have to make any restitu- 
tion to the husband in case the marriage fails. But the lover or second 
husband must in either case pay compensation money to the wronged 
husband. This is rather more expensive than the cost of an unmarried girl, 
for besides the cost of the woman, a fine must be paid to the community. 
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This is part of the old village law, now taken over by the courts—a sort of 
punishment and compensation for disturbing the “balance”’ of the social 
group. I have known a case of an unusually fickle woman, who passed from 
one husband to another in such rapid succession that none had had time 
to pay for her before being deserted. Husband No. 4 found himself sued 
for a sum in which each of her previous husbands had a share: No. 4 was 
to pay No. 3, who owed No. 2, who still had not paid No. 1. The father 
also had a claim, but with faint hopes of recovery. 

A wife who is maltreated by her husband has the option of returning 
to her family, where she will be graciously received if they do not consider 
her in the wrong. At the present time, if she can prove her husband’s 
delinquency in the courts, she may obtain some right over the children. 
However, even under the old regime, a husband has been known to allow 
the wife to bring up the children in a separate establishment, although they 
are considered chiefly his, and the descendants of his ancestral line. 

There was the case of a girl for whom a marriage was arranged with 
her cousin, the son of her father’s elder brother. Her father had died, leaving 
his wife with four girls and a baby boy, and no one to provide for them. The 
cousin’s branch owned house and land, whereas the girl’s family had 
nothing, not even the space on which their house stood. Her father had 
occupied the land as tenant-farmer to the Tjokorda, and after his death, 
as there was no man left to till it, the land was forfeit. Obviously the 
marriage of the eldest daughter to her cousin would have been advan- 
tageous, and all her relations urged her to agree to it. The wealthy branch 
could have advanced the money needed to buy the land on which her house 
stood, and thus saved the house for her mother and sisters, and eventually 
a heritage for the small brother. But the girl resisted all persuasion to the 
match. Finally the grandmother resorted to a ruse. She came to the girl, 
asking her to prepare medicine for her cousin, lying ill with a fever. The 
girl collected the necessary herbs and spices, pounded them together, and 
brought them to her cousin’s house. Although she hated him, she could 
not refuse to help a relative in illness. 

“He lies within,” said the grandmother, indicating the metén, the room 
enclosed with walls. “Take it in to him.” 

The girl entered the room. At once the old woman pulled the door to, 
and bolted it on the outside. The young man leapt up from the couch to 
embrace his unwilling bride. 

For several days the girl was kept a prisoner. When they began to relax 
their vigilance, she ran away, but her cousins always pursued her, and 
brought her back. They believed that once used to the young man, she 
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would give in. After a time she did relent, and when a month had passed, 
agreed to the purification ceremony, mesakapan, which solemnizes a 
marriage. But within three days of the ceremony she could stand ne more, 
and again escaped. It was too late to return to her home, especially as her 
mother and sisters had been in favor of the marriage from the beginning. 
She ran away to the town, where she lives at the present time, kept by an 
Arab merchant. 

This case suggests that the women can, and sometimes do, rebel against 
marriages arranged with their cousins. Certainly with the peaceful times 
under the Dutch administration, when it is safe to visit other villages 
without fearing assault, and the increased freedom of communication by 
motor-bus and bicycle, the young people are more apt to resist an un- 
welcome marriage. There is infinitely more opportunity for a free choice, 
based on mutual attraction, than there was. In the old days, living in the 
enforced isolation of the village surrounded by hostile camps, if a girl 
refused her cousin or‘neighbor she might get no husband at all. Also, she 
was the more likely to be pleased with him, so few were the youths of her 
acquaintance with whom she might compare him. 

We have seen that marriages of first and second cousins, both maternal 
and paternal, are frequent, and that no special distinction is made between 
parallel and cross-cousins. In Balinese the name for them is the same: 
misan, first cousin, mindon, second cousin, whether paternal or maternal, 
whether cross or parallel. Marriages of third cousins are more difficult to 
trace, as there is no term for them other than the general term for brother, 
relative, njam& (low Balinese), semotonan (high Balinese). 

The ordinary incest taboos are as follows: a man may not have sexual 
connection with his mother, his sister, his half-sister, or the mother of his 
half-sister or half-brother (that is, his mother’s co-wife). The penalty for 
this first degree incest, according to records of ancient adat, includes im- 
mediate banishment from the formal limits of the village, a great purifica- 
tion ceremony with animal offering to the bad spirits, and sometimes a rite 
whereby the offending pair are dressed in the yokes worn by pigs, and made 
to approach on all fours and drink out of a pig’s drinking trough.* Sub- 
sequently the two are to be banished from the village for life and their 
lands confiscated. As such banishment in the old days left them no re- 
course but to wander off in the jungle, there to be hunted by wild beasts or 
to face death from starvation, the punishment amounted in fact to a death 
sentence. No other village would take in people banished from their own 


8 Recorded as part of the adat of the village Boeoengan, district of Bangli (Ida Bagoes 
Made Hadipta in Bhawandgara, Nos. 4-5, 1933, p. 71). 
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village, lest they bring ill luck and disaster. It can be imagined that the 
infringement of this incest law has not been frequent. 

Less serious punishment falls upon the offenders in second degree incest, 
which is (1) sexual connection of a man with his aunt, either his father’s 
or his mother’s sister; or (2) connection with his first cousin once removed, 
that is his father’s or his mother’s first cousin. The first is called rerama 
dimisan, ‘‘mother at (or of) the first cousin,” the second rerama& dimindon, 
‘‘mother at (or of) the second cousin.’’ Offenders in these cases are banished 
from the village for a period of a year (420 days), but are allowed to return 
to the village after the completion of the necessary purification rites. They 
spend the intervening year in a hut put up for them on some unholy ground, 
the graveyard or the crossroads, and are not allowed during that time even 
to enter the village limits. It will be noted that both relations have the 
mother element reflected in the terminology, and that the man belongs to 
the generation younger than the woman, and therefore stands with her as 
a child to its mother. Similar relations but reversed, as of a man to his 
niece, or to his first cousin’s daughter, are not forbidden, and entail no 
banishment, according to the old adat. There is here a feeling that the 
male should be older than the female, as he is her superior, and that he 
should not marry, or have connection with, a woman belonging to an older 
generation, even though he might be her senior in actual age. The law also 
may be based on a desire of the older males to maintain their authority 
within the household, and to prevent younger males from threatening their 
authority by marrying into a generation equal to their own. And perhaps 
it may have originated as a safeguard to the morality of the household 
during the absence, at work or at war, of the father, the head of the family. 

In connection with the incest laws an exception may be mentioned, 
that of boy and girl twins, who may marry each other.* Among the djaba 
the birth of such twins is considered a great wrong (manak salah), for the 
brother and sister are thought to have had a too intimate contact in the 
womb of their mother. The event will bring famine and disaster upon the 
entire village, unless averted by the temporary banishment of the children 
and their parents, followed by great offerings for purification and the pro- 
pitiation of the evil spirits. When these rites are completed, and the twins 
have grown up, they may marry, for their incestuous connection is con- 
sidered to be already atoned for. Since Balinese legendary history contains 
many examples of boy and girl twins who married and brought forth a 
tribe, or a line of kings, there is a certain feeling that boy and girl twins 


® See the author’s Rites and Customs Connected with the Birth of Twins in Bali (Tijd- 
schrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Batavia, September, 1935 [in press]). 
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are intended to be man and wife, even though it is wrong for them to be so 
connected. At the present time it is rare for such twins to marry, although 
the banishment and propitiatory ceremonies are still widely practiced. 

Curiously enough, it is not considered a wrong for very high-caste 
people to have such twins. But there are many divergences in the customs 
of the high-caste Balinese from those of the djab&. In passing it may be 
mentioned that men of the three higher castes may marry women who are 
djaba, whereas it is a crime for high-caste women to marry or to have rela- 
tions with a man of lower caste than their own. Offenders used to be either 
drowned in the sea or banished to another island. Within the past five 
years the government was forced to deport a Brahmana woman and a 
djab& man, who, banished from their own village, were refused admittance 
to all other villages and towns. 

The Balinese lontars, sacred texts written on leaves of the tal palm, 
describe in full the penalties and atonements for the unusual case in family 
matters: incestuous unions, birth of twins, seductions, suicides, etc. These 
are the things that are “not done.” But for the things that are done, the 
customary, everyday occurrences, there are no written rules. That is why 
I have presented this study of a single family in its intimate relations, with 
the hope that it will give some picture of the family life running its ordinary 
course. 


New York Ciry 
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THE PASSING OF THE MIDEWIWIN 
IN THE LAKE WINNIPEG REGION By A. IRVING HALLOWELL 


HIS study is a post mortem record of a ceremony which once was of 
major importance in the native culture of the Saulteaux' Indians of the 
Lake Winnipeg country. So far as I have been able to discover, through 
direct personal inquiry where possible and likewise by hearsay, the Midewi- 
win is no longer being held at any of the localities discussed below and 
which are indicated on the map.? Undoubtedly a great deal of valuable 
information could still be obtained, however, by making inquiries on the 
spot, at places which I have never visited.’ Most of the information re- 
corded below was obtained more or less incidentally to an ethnological 
study of the Berens River Saulteaux: the detailed account of the Midewiwin 
of the Indians of this river will be published elsewhere. But Chief William 
Berens, my interpreter and mentor during the course of my inquiries, 
proved to be such a spontaneous and reliable source of information in 
regard to all events and personalities during his lifetime,‘ and even before, 
that I felt impelled to record as much as I was able, of what he told me. 
Owing to family connections which will be brought out later, to an active 
life of varied occupations, which brought him into contact with Indians 
from one end of Lake Winnipeg to the other, as well as with the inland 
peoples to the east, and owing above all to an exceedingly alert mind and a 
fine memory, I consider the facts obtained from him to be as reliable as any 
such information can humanly be. I have attempted to correlate the oral 
information obtained from him, as well as from a few other informants, 
with the data extant in documentary sources in order to place on record 
(a) the places where the Midewiwin was formerly held, (b) the approxi- 
mate dates (whenever possible) when it was discontinued, (c) the names of 
the headmen and such anecdotes about them as seem pertinent to the 
subject, and (d) facts concerning the connection between different localities, 

especially where these concern personnel in leadership. 
So far as our information goes, the Midewiwin or Grand Medicine 


1 The local term for Ojibwa speaking Indians which has gained a place in historical and 
ethnographical literature and, except for pedantic reasons, can scarcely be discontinued at 
this late date. 

? The numbers placed at the beginning of certain paragraphs later in the text correspond 
to those on the map. 

* I have only had direct contact with the Indians of Norway House, Island Lake, Grand 
Rapids (mouth of the Saskatchewan River), Poplar River, Wanipigow River, and, on the 
Berens River, from the mouth to Lake Pekangikum (Ontario). 

‘ He was born not later than 1865. 
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Lodge, as it is sometimes known, was confined to certain Algonkian and 
Siouan-speaking peoples: the central Algonkians in particular, Siouan 
tribes immediately in contact with these, and other Siouan tribes in contact 
with the latter. There are some indications that the ceremony was, in origin, 
an Algonkian rather than a Siouan institution® and the suggestion has been 
advanced more than once that among Algonkian peoples the Ojibwa may 
have represented the hearth from which it was originally spread. If this 
be taken as an historical hypothesis, and to it be added the idea that it is 
not a ceremony of great antiquity, the provenience of the Midewiwin in 
the nineteenth century, when we first have real knowledge of it, is fairly 
intelligible. From both earlier and later records we know that the extreme 
northeastern Algonkians (Montagnais-Naskapi) did not have it, nor the 
Wabanaki peoples of northern New England nor the Algonkians of the 
middle Atlantic States. Where it has been reported for the Cree’ it is most 
likely a late acquisition, presumably from some Ojibwa group, but Skin- 
ner’s assertion® that “the rite extended northward almost to the shores of 


5 Alanson B. Skinner, Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini, Iowa, and Wahpeton Da- 
kota, with Notes on the Ceremony among the Ponca, Bungi Ojibwa, and Potawatomi (Indian 
Notes and Monographs, Vol. 4, 1920), p. 12; Paul Radin, The Ritual and Significance of the 
Winnebago Medicine Dance (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 24, 1911), p. 168: “The 
songs of the Winnebago ceremonies are to a large extent in some central Algonkian dialect;” 
cf. also p. 179. 

® Skinner, op. cit., p. 13. 

7 Ibid., p. 9. The author says it was carried nearly to the foothills of the Rockies by the 
Plains Cree and Ojibwa. Rev Henry Budd, e.g., who took up his residence at the Nepowewin 
mission on the north bank of the Saskatchewan River opposite Fort a la Corne in 1852, records 
in his Journal the following spring, that the Midewiwin is to be omitted. He adds that “‘it is 
the first spring for a long time that that ceremony is not to be kept up here.”’ [t appears from 
a previous entry that he is speaking of the Thickwood Crees (cf. H. Y. Hind, Narrative of 
the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition of 1857 and the Assiniboine and Saskachewan 
Expedition of 1858 [2 vols., London, 1860] Vol. 1, pp. 399, 402-403). But as indicated below 
there is good evidence that Ojibwa speaking groups had penetrated the Saskatchewan country 
by the end of the eighteenth century. Even farther west, in fact, but still later in the nineteenth 
century than the previous citation, Father Petitot, in a letter dated December 30, 1873, 
from Lac la Biche (Saskatchewan) and addressed to his Superior (cf. Missions de la Congrega- 
tion des Missionnaires Oblats de Marie Immaculée [Paris, 1874], Vol. 12, p. 462), says that 
between Lake Vert and Carlton he met many bands of Cree on their way to the Midewiwin 
which was being held on the shores of Pelican Lake. Whether the leaders of this ceremony were 
Cree or Saulteaux (Ojibwa) is not stated. Today there is a small band of the latter on Indian 
Reserve 159 north of North Battleford. I am indebted to Dr J. M. Cooper for calling my at- 
tention to this latter reference which also contains a description of the ceremony narrated to 
Petitot, it may be emphasized, by a half-breed Saulteaux (p.464).I have not been able to consult 
the text but Dr Cooper provided me with an extensive resumé. 

Op. cit., p. 9. 
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Hudson bay” is not borne out either by the intrinsic evidence offered in 
that author’s “Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux’”’ or the later ethno- 
graphic work of J. M. Cooper in this region. Likewise, the absence of the 
Midewiwin among the plains Algonkian (Blackfoot, Arapaho, Cheyenne) 
would make it appear that the ceremony must have had its rise and spread 
after these peoples had become detached from the main stock. Unfortu- 
nately, the relative contemporaneity of all our records offers little if any 
opportunity for establishing chronological developments or even directions 
of spread in any detail. All that we can do is to infer for the most part that 
the Midewiwin must have been spread by the movements of the peoples 
with whom in recent times we know it to have been associated most inti- 
mately, or to have been borrowed, in certain cases, by peoples who came in 
contact with those who had it. 

In the case of the Ojibwa speaking peoples it would appear that their 
northwestward expansion from the region of the Great Lakes carried the 
Midewiwin into regions where it had been previously unknown. Its maxi- 
mum distribution subsequently, if we could plot it, would be a direct re- 
flection of this migratory movement. It will be unnecessary, of course, to 
review here the evidence for this expansion of the Ojibwa. That they were 
intruders in the Red River valley and farther west is referred to again and 
again by various classes of writers. Begg, for example, with the former re- 
gion in mind, says that the Cree considered the Saulteaux'® as having en- 
croached upon their territory, 


an instance of which was given when Lord Selkirk, in making his treaty with the 
Indians, committed the mistake of placing the Saulteaux first on the list. As will be 
remembered, the Crees were bitterly indignant at this and threatened not only to 
break the treaty, but also to demand back their lands, thus causing the Scotch 
settlers much anxiety, lest their farms should be taken from them by the savages.” 


Since the date of Lord Selkirk’s treaty was 1817 the movement from the 
east must have taken place much earlier. Both the diary of the younger 
Henry and Tanner’s account of his early life offer substantial testimony, at 
the very beginning of the nineteenth century, for the presence of Saulteaux 
in the Red River valley and in certain portions of the country west of it.” 


® Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 9, Pt. 1, p. 60 
et seq. 

10 “A branch of the Chipewyans” (i.e., Chippewa). 

" Alexander Begg, The History of the Northwest (3 vols., Toronto, 1894-95), Vol. 1, 
p. 216. 

” To Henry we owe an explicit statement in regard to the triple synonomy for the Ojibwa 
of the old “Northwest” which allays any possible confusion. In 1808 he wrote, “the Ogeebois 
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But just how early in the preceding century this westward movement of the 
Ojibwa began it is hard to say, since this country was totally unknown to 
white men before the explorations of La Verendrye, which did not begin 
until the fourth decade of the eighteenth century," and documentary 
sources are almost nonexistent until much later in the same century. We do 
know positively, however, that Ojibwa speaking peoples had spread far 
beyond Lake Winnipeg by the end of the eighteenth century and that by 
1794 some of them were to be found near the Pas and a considerable dis- 
tance up the Saskatchewan River."* 

Today there are a number of Saulteaux bands in the province of Saskat- 
chewan which are often called ‘‘Plains Ojibwa,” although the districts they 
inhabit are part of the “bluff”? country intermediate between the wooded 
areas and the true prairie. The Sun Dance has become their major cere- 
mony, but it is not unlikely that the Midewiwin was formerly held by some, 
if not all, of these groups before they absorbed so much Plains culture. It 
is a problem which deserves inquiry and I have a single scrap of positive 
evidence which is perhaps worth recording here. 

In the summer of 1931 when visiting the Fishing Lake Reserve (Indian 
Reserve 89, Saskatchewan) I was told" that the Midewiwin had actually 
been performed there in the past. The last leader was mekwégi‘zik, “amidst 
the sky,” who died about 1919. He was the father-in-law of my informant. 
I also had an amusing personal experience on this Reserve which may be 
offered as evidence supporting the contention that the Midewiwin was 
probably known, although I made no systematic inquiries. 


Earlier in the summer I had obtained a few medicine bags and some other articles 
at Wanipigow River on Lake Winnipeg. I had these in my luggage and one day, 
while sitting in a tipi, some mention was made of the Midewiwin and I casually re- 
marked that I would bring one of the bags along with me the next day to show them. 
The words had no sooner left my lips than one of the older women present rose in- 
stantly to her feet and with considerable agitation pointed her finger at me and said, 
“Don’t you bring that thing in here.’”’ And with that she left the tent. Later I did 


are commonly called by the English Algonquins, by the Canadians [i.e., the voyageurs and 
others from Quebec] Salteurs and by the Hudson Bay Co. servants Bungees”’ (Elliott Coues, 
New Light on the Early History of the Greater Northwest [3 vols., New York, 1897], Vol. 1, 
p. 533). 

% He first reached the present site of the city of Winnipeg in 1738. 

“4 The Journal of Duncan McGillivray of the Northwest Company at Fort George on the 
Saskatchewan, 1794-5 (Introduction by A. S. Norton, 1929). See Introduction, p. xxxvi ef seq., 
and pp. 13, 18, 20, all of which contain references to Saulteaux met by the author en route to his 
post. The location of Nipawin (p. 20) is approximately 53° 4’ N. Lat., 104° W. Long. 

% By Ambroise Wolf of the Miscowequan Reserve (I. R. 85) near Lestock, who was 
visiting Fishing Lake at the time. His wife belonged to this band. 
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show a couple of the old men the bags, but at the farm house where I was staying. 
The old woman’s behavior, however, seemed to me a sufficiently objective demon- 
stration that the magical function of those articles was understood, even though 
the ceremony itself was extinct. I might as well have remarked that I planned to 
bring a loaded gun with a hair trigger into her tipi. 


Fic. 1. Map of the Lake Winnipeg region. 


Returning now to the province of Manitoba and the Lake Winnipeg 
region, I will review the data I have been able to collect concerning the for- 
mer occurrence of the Midewiwin at various points, starting with the 
district west of Lake Winnipeg, then moving south of it, next proceeding up 
the eastern shore, and finally ascending the Berens River to Lake Pekangi- 
kum, which is in Ontario. 

1. In Manitoba, at some point west of the lake of the same name, there 
is casual mention by Tanner" that, in the spring, the Indians with whom he 
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was staying at the time were “collected for the solemn ceremony of the 
meta or medicine dance, in which Net-no-kwa always bore a very conspicu- 
ous part.’”? From Tanner’s subsequent reference’® to descending the “Little 
Saskawjewun” as he started off for the Red River, as well as his previous 
peregrinations, it is at least plain that he had been hunting somewhere 
west of Lake Manitoba and probably south of the Riding Mountains. After 
returning from Red River he speaks of the “Naowawgunwudju, the hill of 
the buffaloe chase near the Saskawjewun”’ which can hardly refer to other 
than the Riding Mountains’ and he further states that he did not follow 
the Indians to “Clear Water Lake,’”’ which is probably the present day 
Clear Lake. Broadly speaking then, Tanner had been living somewhere in 
the upper reaches of what is now called the Minnedosa River,” and it was 
here that the Indians must have held the Midewiwin referred to. The period 
was the early nineteenth century (1801-1806) as we know from the contem- 
porary events and persons referred to by both Henry and Tanner.” Fur- 
thermore, there was a small band of Riding Mountain Saulteaux which 
were included in Treaty No. 2 (1871). The name of their representative who 
signed it was ‘‘Mekis, the Eagle, or Giroux,’™ (migazi-—bald-headed 
eagle). 

2. In respect to what must have been formerly the territory of the Wa- 
terhen” and Crane River Saulteaux, who also were signers of the same treaty 
through their representative Broken Fingers or Frangois,™ I received oral 
information™ that the Midewiwin was formerly held on Garden Island” in 


1% Edwin James, Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner during 
Thirty Years Residence among the Indians in the Interior of North America (New York, 
1830), p. 106. 

17 Net-no-kwa was the Indian woman who had adopted him. Interesting accounts of the 
praying, singing, and prognostic dreams of this old woman (pp. 51-53, 66-67, 72) whenever 
food was scarce is undoubtedly a corollary of her reputation as a mi‘dékwe. 

18 Page 107. 

1 Cf. Coues, op. cit., p. 305 n. The same identification is suggested in Place-Names of 
Manitoba (Geographic Board of Canada, Ottawa, 1933). The meaning of the native term 
appears to be “backbone mountain” (nawd4wi-ganewadji-wan) which may be reconciled to 
Tanner’s “hill of the buffaloe chase” if the contour referred to suggested a bison’s back to the 
Indians. 

* The nameof the river had not been changed in Coues’ time (0. cit.). Cf. Place-Names 
of Manitoba. 

1 See Coues, Vol. 1, p. 96. 

2 See A. Morris, The Treaties of Canada with the Indians of Manitoba and the North- 
west (Toronto, 1880), pp. 317, 320. 

23 The grebe, cingabis. 
Tbid. 
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northern Lake Manitoba. The last head man there was dgdésgogat, arrow 
legs,?” who died before the treaty was signed. Years before, when a middle- 
aged man, he had said, ‘‘As long as I can lift my drum stick I shall not die.” 
He revealed the fact that he had been told this by wisakedjak** who was one 
of his strongest guardian spirits.** Like wisakedjak, Arrow Legs constantly 
wore a woodchuck (ak4‘kotci's) skin bound around his head,*° undoubtedly 
a command of this spiritual helper. People testified that they had seen 
Arrow Legs walk upon the water. On one occasion when the old man could 
be plainly seen approaching the shore, his son sneaked down to the point 
where he believed his father would reach the land. Arrow Legs, however, 
observed the young man, and at once began to sink into the water, but he 
managed to reach the shore. He chided his son for his impetuous curiosity. 
All the other observers were said to have remained at a discreet distance. 
In addition to being a great mide, Arrow Legs had obtained medical knowl- 
edge through a dream blessing.** He was mindo. 

3. South of Lake Manitoba, at the Long Plains Reserve (I. R. 6),” 
Skinner gathered some meager information on the Midewiwin in 1913, at 
which time it was apparently a going concern. He also obtained some of 
the bark records used.* In 1925 Cadzow visited the same reserve and also 
Swan Lake to the southwest. He obtained more information and bark 
records and stated that the Dominion Government had forbidden the 
ceremony.™ 

4. South of the Forks® or Grand Fork of early writers, the site of the 
present city of Winnipeg, we know from Henry’s diary that the Midewiwin 
was being regularly held by the Saulteaux of this region at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. In May, 1801, Henry was in process of establishing 
a fur trading post near the junction of the Pembina and Red Rivers.* On 


% From Chief Berens of the Berens River band. When subsequently I speak of “‘my in- 
formant’’ without further specification, the information may be attributed to the same source. 

* K ‘tigani-minis, Lat. 514° N., Long. 99+-° W. 

27 From Cree digas, arrow. 

28 The equivalent of ninabéjo, na’nabic. 

2° Pawdganak. 

Pasi’ kwébi'zon kak4‘kotci'sweyan. 

* Usually from meméngweci’, a semi-human creature living in the rocks. 

*® I. R. stands for Indian Reserve and the number in preceding and succeeding citations 
is the official numerical designation used on government maps, etc. 

% Skinner, Medicine Ceremony, p. 309. 
ME * Donald A. Cadzow, Bark Records of the Bungi Midéwin Society (Indian Notes, Vol. 3, 
No. 2, pp. 124-34, 1926). Mr Cadzow writes me that there seems to be no immediate prospect 
of publishing the remainder of his notes. 
% The junction of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers. 
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one of his trips to the “‘Forks’”’ he camped at the mouth of Roseau River,*” 
where on the 18th of May, he “found the Indians busy making the grand 
medicine—a ceremony performed every spring, when they meet and there 
is some novice to be admitted into the mysteries of this solemn affair.’”** 
The following spring (May 20th) Henry reports that the Indians were 
‘performing their grand medicine, as usual . . . ’** and a similar entry is of 
May 23, 1803.4° Since Henry is established by this time at Pembina one 
might suppose that the Midewiwin was being held there, but, on the other 
hand, he may simply be referring to the ceremony without detailed refer- 
ence to locale since he was trading with the Indians within a considerable 
radius and since the point referred to above was about fifteen miles to the 
north. At any rate, the information provided by Henry demonstrates the 
annual periodicity of the ceremony and the season of the year at which it 
was customarily held, even though more intimate details are lacking. Of 
course, it cannot be denied that it may have been held near Pembina too, 
at one time or another, but it seems unlikely that there would have been 
two of these ceremonies performed annually at points relatively so close to 
one another. 

At a later date there is a bit of evidence that the Midewiwin was being 
held some twenty miles up the Roseau River. Hind’s party“ made an at- 
tempt to attain the upper reaches of this river, but gave it up, because they 
were improperly equipped. For some twenty miles upstream the river is 
said to wind a tortuous course through prairie country. Then at a point 


% Trading posts in this locality were built successively by the Northwest Company 
(Peter Grant’s House, 1793; Chaboillez House, 1797, and Fort Pembina, 1801 by Henry), 
the XY Company, 1801, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1793, 1801, 1821 (Fort Daer). See 
Coues, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 79 n., and E. Voorhis, Historic Forts and Trading Posts (Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, 1930). 

37 Called by him the Reed River, which joins the Red River from the east at about thir- 
teen miles north of 49°. Coues (0. cit., Vol. 1, p. 69) provides an excellent historical note. The 
Indian term for the river given by W. H. Keating (Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of St. Peter’s River, Lake Winnepeek, Lake of the Woods, etc. [2 vols., London, 1825], Vol. 2, 
p. 76) is Pekwionusk, Reed-grass River, which corresponds with the contemporary Saulteaux 
term, pebi-gwéwaneskosfbi-, hollow grass river. Near its mouth this river flows through I. R. 
2 occupied today by the remnants of the Pembina band who remained within Canadian terri- 
tory after the boundary line was established. They were brought into treaty in 1871. 

38 Coues, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 182. 

Ibid, p. 197. 

© Tbid., p. 212. In his entry of October 31st of this year Henry (p. 229) refers to an Indian 
of the name of Rats Liver camped at his post. Coues identifies this man with Tanner’s 
“Q-zhush-koo-koon (the muskrat’s liver), a chief of the Metai’”’ (p. 115 n.) who offered his 
granddaughter to Tanner as a wife. 

“| Hind, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 157, 163. 
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called by Hind the “crossing place” and beyond for some distance, the 
banks rise fifty to fifty-five feet above the level of the river, and farther on 
the country changes to reedy flooded swamps. The point at which this 
change in topography occurs is identified as the rim of an old lake (Agassiz). 
Coming back they did not return to the mouth, but evidently cut across the 
prairie to the “Forks,” diverging from the river at the “crossing place.” 
Here it was that they observed the “skeletons” of dwellings, sweat lodges, 
and the “framework of a large medicine wigwam [which] measured 25 feet 
in length by 15 feet in breadth.” I suspect that this must have been a struc- 
ture built the previous spring for the Midewiwin. If it were, this identifies 
another point at which the ceremony was once held. A portion of the reserve 
belonging to the Roseau River Saulteaux of the present day is located at 
approximately this point. From still later sources we know that the Indians 
of the Roseau River Reserve remained outright pagans until the beginning 
of the present century“ and even in 1934 only 91 individuals out of a total 
of 206 in the band were reported Christians.“ Whether the Midewiwin has 
been held here within recent years I do not know. 

5. On the lower Red River,“ after Lord Selkirk had established his 
colony (1811-12) the pure-blooded Indians, both Cree and Saulteaux, 
tended to congregate between St. Andrews Rapids® and Lake Winnipeg, 
although even prior to this period there is evidence that this point was an 
old rendezvous of Indians and traders.“ It was in this district that the mis- 
sionaries first began to labor when they actually went beyond the borders 
of the colony proper.*’ It was chiefly in the neighborhood of Netley Creek** 


“ See Annual Report, Department of Indian Affairs, 1902, p. 89. 

[bid., 1934, p. 37. 

“ That is between the “Forks” and Lake Winnipeg. 

** Formerly known as Elk or Red Deer Rapids, omaskésobautik, in modern Saulteaux. 
Cf. Coues, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 42, n. 

“ Henry, e.g., remarks, “The Crees and Assiniboines formerly assembled here in large 
camps to await the arrival of the traders.’’ This, of course, was prior to the days of the Red 
River colony and it seems that Joseph Frobisher in 1774 had built a fort a short distance below 
the rapids (cf. McDonnell in L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest 
[2 vols., Quebec, 1890], Vol. 1, p. 268), which Coues (of. cit.) thinks may have been the earliest 
on the Red River after the French establishments of the early eighteenth century. The last 
fort to be built in this district was the famous Lower Fort Garry in 1831. 

*” See, e.g., Ross, The Red River Settlement (London, 1856), p.278 ef seg., on Archdeacon 
Cochran’s unofficial attempts to Christianize the Cree and to teach them farming. The 
Saulteaux have always had the reputation of being more intractable. 

“8 Which joins Red River from the west at a point nine miles from the lake. It was for- 
merly known as Dead River, oni-béwisi-bi-, a term still perpetuated among the modern 
Saulteaux, and which refers to the slaughter by the Sioux of some Cree, Saulteaux, and perhaps 
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that the Saulteaux of lower Red River periodically gathered in the spring 
and remained until autumn when they dispersed to their hunting grounds. 
It was here that the famous Pegwis made his headquarters, and in May, 
1832 when the Rev Cochran paid a visit to the Indians encamped here he 
was shocked to find that they were performing a heathen ceremony. Even 
from the meager description evidently paraphrased from Cochran’s journal 
by Sarah Tucker,* it can hardly have been other than a Midewiwin. 


He found a large tent had been pitched, and was directed to the east end, where the 
chief was sitting, fanning himself with the skin of a muskrat. Pieces of riband and 
cloth were hanging all round the tent, the offerings of these poor people to the con- 
jurer. ... There were as many as 150 men, women and children crowded together 
in the tent, the top of which was open, and admitted the rays of a cloudless sun; and 
here the whole party was engaged in dancing, shouting, singing and drumming, 
shaking their rattles, and running round and round the tent. 


That this ceremony was likewise in full swing three decades later is 
evidenced by the remarks of Hargrave,*° who did not come out to the colony 
until 1861 and wrote of contemporary events subsequent to this date. He 
refers to the “dog feasts” held each autumn (sic) near Lower Fort Garry in 
“an enclosure about 40 feet long by 25 feet broad, fenced in with the 
branches of trees.” This structure was oriented east and west and had two 
doors facing these directions. 


The ceremony occupies two or three days, during which the ground in the interior 
of the enclosure is crowded with the savages, who sit along side each other drawn 
up close inside the fence. In a line running lengthways through the center are 
erected perpendicular poles with large stones at their bases, both stones and poles 
coloured red over different portions of their surfaces with the blood of the dog 
sacrifice. The animals are selected and killed, and after lying exposed on the stones 
beside the posts during the performance of certain ceremonies by the “medicine 
man,” whose “medicine bags’? composed of the entire skins of wild animals, form 
an important feature of the ceremony, are cooked and eaten by the company. The 
dog meat when prepared presents a very uncouth and repulsive appearance, as it 


Assiniboine families camped here in the late eighteenth century. See Coues, of. cit., Vol. 1, 
p. 21 n.; McDonnell in Masson, of. cit., Vol. 1, p. 268; Keating (of. cit., Vol. 2, p. 78) speaks 
of one Indian village at the mouth of Red River and the other at Death River (1823). At the 
junction of Red River and Netley Creek the Northwest Company established a post in 1803. 
See Voorhis, op. cit. The still earlier Fort aux Roseaux was near the mouth of Red River. 
4° The Rainbow in the North; a Short Account of the First Settlement of Christians in 
Rupert’s Land by the Church Missionary Society (New York, 1852), p. 128. In the same 
volume verbatim quotations from Cochran’s journal are given, but I have been unable to 
discover whether it was ever published. 
50 J. J. Hargrave, Red River (Montreal, 1871), p. 197. 
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is borne from man to man, in shapeless tin trenchers, that each may select the por- 
tion he means to devour. 


Hargrave comments that it appears that the object of the affair is to eat 
dogs, but then he adds that a resident informed him that the natives were 
“assembled for what in their eyes is the celebration of a solemn act of com- 
munion with spirits.” 

Despite the inadequacy of Hargrave’s account and the probable in- 
accuracy of certain statements, the ceremony he refers to must be the 
Midewiwin. 

In 1871 Red Eagle, miskégini‘u,®' son of Pegwis (pi:gwai's) was one of 
the signers of Treaty No. 1 or the “Stone Fort’ Treaty, and these Sault- 
teaux (along with some Cree) of lower Red River became known as the 
St. Peters band®* and were domiciled upon a reserve seven miles square, 
located twenty-two miles north of Winnipeg, adjoining the town of Selkirk. 
Even as early as 1875 they were characterized in the report™ of the Deputy 
Superintendent of Indian affairs as ‘‘the best settled and most progressive 
of all the Bands which have been a party to Treaty No. 1.” In 1907 they 
surrendered their lands on Red River and were transferred to a reserve on 
Fisher River which was named after their famous chief. No Midewiwin 
has ever been held on the latter reserve and the last one held at St. Peters 
was probably not held much after the ’70’s. Two brothers were probably 
the last leaders, dsini‘bon and djakégwaiyo, short neck. The former was 
the father of sagatci-weiis who later became the chief of the “Island bands” 
and the leader of the Midewiwin given at Dog Head. This man is no longer 
alive but his sister’s daughter is the oldest woman of the Berens River band 
today. 

6. In contrast with the “progressive” character of the St. Peters band, 
the Saulteaux formerly known as the “heathen” or Fort Garry band®™ 
became domiciled after Treaty No. 1 on Broken Head River*’ (I. R. 4),a 


5! His English name was Henry Prince. 

% Referring to Lower Fort Garry, where the treaty negotiations were conducted. 

53 From the name of the parish which was included within the reserve. The parish was an 
organized settlement prior to the “transfer” of these western lands to Canada or the date of 
the Indian treaties. See Annual Report, Department of Indian Affairs, 1908, pp. 79-80. 

5 See Report for 1875, p. 38. It is also stated that more than half the band were of mixed 
blood. 

55 But in 1932 there was a schism and under the leadership of Grey Eyes some of these 
Indians returned to the St. Peters Reserve and, despite the efforts of the government, refuse 
to be ousted (1934). 

* Annual Report, Department of Indian Affairs, 1878, p. 51. 

5’ The Saulteaux term is paskandabéwicsi-bi-, raw head (scalped?) river, from which the 
English form is no doubt derived. 
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tributary of Lake Winnipeg east of Red River. They remained pagans for 
many years. In respect to the performance of the Midewiwin here we are 
dependent upon oral information of relatively recent data secured by Skin- 
ner and the writer. The former®* records the fact that a Long Plains Saul- 
teaux (ogimauwinini) interviewed in 1913 was “taught the secrets of the 
four degrees in order that he might establish an accepted lodge at Long 
Plains,’** by an old mide at Broken Head, many years before. The name of 
this man was nénagi's,® quivering, who was also remembered as a mide by 
my informant at Berens River. Although I could obtain no information in 
regard to the probable date of the last ceremony given on Broken Head 
River,® it can be stated that it was within the lifetime of my informant. 
Whether the Midewiwin of the Long Plains group did actually stem from 
this man, as Skinner’s statement implies, I do not know. But it may well 
have been the case and I suspect that if so, it also implies that nénagi's 
may have been the best known mide south of Lake Winnipeg at the time, 
and that possibly the ceremonies on the St. Peters and Roseau River Re- 
serves were already extinct. On the other hand, of course, there may have 
been other reasons which guided the Long Plains Indian in his selection of 
a capable tutor. 

7. Following the eastern shore of Lake Winnipeg, we soon reach Tra- 
verse Bay and the mouth of the Winnipeg River.™ There is some dispute 
whether Fort Maurepas, the earliest post established in the Lake Winnipeg 
country by La Verendrye, was built here or on the Red River below Sel- 
kirk.® The present Fort Alexander was built by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1792 on the site of an old Northwest Company fort.™ In the journal® of 
Peter Jacobs, a converted Ojibwa, who passed down the Winnipeg River 
in 1852, is found an exceedingly brief, but sufficiently explicit statement 
that establishes the fact that in the middle of June of this year a Midewiwin 
was being held at Manitou Rapids, a short distance east of Fort Alexander, 
and the first rapids encountered going up the river. That this was an estab- 
lished locale of the ceremony we infe: from the author’s statement that this 


58 Medicine Ceremony, pp. 316-17. 
5° Another stronghold of paganism. 
* Written as ninigis by Skinner and translated as “someone shaking.” Descendants of 
the brother of this man are members of the Berens River band. 
*! At present this band has almost completely disintegrated. 
® Saulteaux, sagf wi'si-bi-; the initial element sagi— simply means the mouth of a river, 
or where it opens into a lake. 
% See articles Ft. Maurepas (The Beaver: A Magazine of the North, March and June, 
1934). 
* See Voorhis, op. cit. 
* Peter Jacobs, Journal (New York, 1857), p. 36. 
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is the “place where they generally hold their manito feasts.’’ About fifty 
years ago or more, it was given up, the last headman being ni-jotés, little 
twin, also known as Two Hearts.™ Chief Berens recalls having seen him. 
The old man still retained the fashion of wearing his hair in two braids, a 
custom that at the time was not common among the other Indians. It may 
be remarked in passing that the acculturation of the Fort Alexander band 
proceeded very rapidly. 

8. The next point to the north which was an old established locale of 
the Midewiwin was the east end of what today is called Black Island;*’ the 
Saulteaux name for the island being kapipikwewi'k, a term referring to a 
curious reverberation or thumping sound, said to occur when walking near 
Drumming Point, its eastern extremity. The latter place name, apparently, 
is derived either from the Saulteaux name for the island or it has reference, 
perhaps, to the custom of holding the Midewiwin there. The mysterious 
reverberations which are said to occur may have been a factor which led 
the Indians to choose this spot as one especially suited for the performance 
of the Midewiwin. Sekanakwégabau, the one who reaches the sky when he 
stands up, was the earliest leader about whom information was obtained. 
He must have been born very early in the nineteenth century, for one of his 
sons was about the same age as Jacob Berens® who died in 1917 when he 
was almost ninety. The latter, who was occasionally a visitor in the camp of 
the old mide, often commented upon the pet bear which the latter kept tied 
up in his wigwam. The animal was perhaps three years of age. It was fed 
with pounded fish and berries, and its special feeding dish was a shallow 
wooden platter, stained or painted black. In those days the young men often 
used to play lacrosse in the early summer evenings. As soon as the bear saw 
them starting to play, he would begin to cry, and to strain at his tether. 
Then the old mide would say to the animal, “I’ll let you go if you behave 
yourself. Now remember, don’t hurt any of those young men.” Then he 
would unloosen the bear which would run off and caper playfully about a- 
mong those watching the game. As soon as the game was over, however, 
the bear would straightway return to the wigwam of the mide. It was be- 
lieved by the Indians that the bear was controlled by the magic power 
which the mide possessed. 

After the death of Sekanakwégabau, leadership of the Midewiwin was 
assumed by ndédage, old woman (Cree). He was also mando. This man was 


% Which is the literal meaning of twin. 
*7 Cf. Coues, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 453 n., who says it was also sometimes called Grand Is- 


land. It has always been famous for the abundance and quality of the blueberries which grow 
there. 


** Father of the present chief, William Berens. 
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living at the time Treaty No. 5 was made, but refused to have any dealings 
with the government, even relinquishing his per capita share of the annual 
payments. His successor was kagi'wébit,®® one who turns. Since the latter’s 
English name was Black, the contemporary name of the island where the 
Midewiwin was held may have been derived from his connection with it. 
By this time the Saulteaux of the adjoining mainland were organized into 
the Hollow Water River” (wanapi‘gduwi'si‘bi‘) band which was given a 
reserve (". R. 10) at the mouth of the river.” Kagi-wébit was of the Moose 
sib and called my informant “‘younger brother.”’ He died about 1919 and 
was said to have reached the age of ninety years.” From this date until 
1925, or perhaps later, the Midewiwin was conducted by Morning Star 
(wabanang),” who died in 1932. So far as I know, he was the last leader of 
the Midewiwin to survive, not only among the Saulteaux whose territory 
borders directly on Lake Winnipeg, but inland to the east for a distance of 
three hundred miles. 

9. Another contémporary place name, Dog Head,” on the eastern side 
of the Narrows (waping), perpetuates a memory of an ancient locale of the 
Midewiwin on Lake Winnipeg. On Bloodvein River®™ nearby, is the reserve 
(I. R. 12) of a contemporary Saulteaux band. An Indian called sagatci-weis, 
one who comes up over the mountain,” also known as Peter Stoney, was 
elected chief of the so-called “Island bands”’ as a result of the treaty negotia- 
tions (1876).77 These bands comprised: (1) a few scattered families on what 
was formerly called the White Earth or White Mud River, since re-named 
Icelandic;’* (2) the Indians on Big Island (k‘tci-minis),”* now Hecla, and 


®? His maternal grandfather was isini-bon, a leader of the Midewiwin on Red Fiver. 

70 Locally known as “‘Hole’’ River. I do not understand the precise meaning of the name 
but it is reputed to refer to some peculiar characteristic of the local topography. 

71 Which on the maps is spelled Wanipigow. 

7 A photograph of his grave, made in the old-fashioned way, was obtained by the writer 
in 1931. 

73 Chief Berens was making a trip south by sailboat in June, 1923, and put in at the Hol- 
low Water Reserve. The Midewiwin was in progress at the time. 

™ The contemporary Saulteaux maintain that this place name was applied by the whites. 
It can be traced back to at least the beginning of the nineteenth century, as it is mentioned 
by the younger Henry. 

7 Miskoésibi-, a name which is said by the Indians to have reference to personal decora- 
tion with red paint and not to the “red veins in the granite of its bed.” See Place Names of 
Manitoba, p. 16. 

% Said to imply reference to the Thunder Bird (pinési-) 

™ Morris, p. 155. 

78 The Sandy Bar band. See Morris, p. 129. 

79 As Coues says (op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 451 n.) its name is warranted by the fact that it is 
the largest island in the southern portion of the lake. He believes it to be the Isle de Fer of La 
Verendrye. 
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on Wanipigow River, previously mentioned; (3) a group on Bloodvein 
River and at Dog Head; (4) another band on the}west side of the lake at the 
mouth of Jackfish River (kinozéwi'si'bi:).*° It is interesting to note that 


Fic. 2. Morning Star. 


the Indians gathered at Dog Head to receive their treaty money at this 
period, a fact which is probably connected with the annual performance of 
the Midewiwin there. Sagatci-weis was the headman of the Midewiwin as 
~ell as chief. He wore his hair in long braids and was never converted to 
Christianity. He was the son of dsini‘bon, one of the former leaders of the 


* The term, jackfish, is the local name of the pike, Esox lucius. 
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Midewiwin at St. Peters Reserve on Red River, and his English surname, 
Stoney, as still happens among these Indians, was derived from his 
father’s personal name." Sagatci-weiis was assisted in the Midewiwin by 
two other leading men, wabosékwan, rabbit robe, and wagi'békwan, 
crooked back, both of whom died before him. Evidently sagatci-weiis 
sometimes participated in the Midewiwin held at Jack Head, across the 
lake, because a Berens River man (Francois Felix) told me about a miracle 
(maimandawi‘zi') which he had seen sagatci-weiis perform during a Mide- 
wiwin held there. He sharpened a stick into a point and then walked up to 
one of the other mide. The latter stuck out his tongue as far as he could. 
Sagatci-weis then spitted the man’s tongue with the stick and cut it off 
with his knife. He then circled the Midewiwin lodge, exhibiting the spitted 
tongue, after which he returned to the man whose tongue had been cut off, 
and replaced it. Another miracle witnessed by my informant was equally 
astonishing. A mide named makatcf'wewe, black (lesser) snow goose, took 
a gun in one hand and a cup of water in the other. He poured the water 
down the barrel of the gun (a muzzle loader), pulled the trigger and the gun 
went off. 

10. At a previous period Yellow Legs, uzatiaskogat, the paternal great- 
grandfather of Chief W. Berens, had conducted the Midewiwin on the east 
side of the lake near the mouth of what is now called Pigeon River™ and 
at Jack Head on the western side. After the death of sagatci'weiis the cere- 
mony was no longer held at Dog Head, but the people of the Bloodvein 
band used to go across the lake to Jack Head each year where wawdsan, 
lightning,* had assumed leadership. This man had gone through the various 
degrees under Yellow Legs and was assisted by his three sons, one of whom, 
manzi‘napkinegéwinini*, the man who is painting the rock, may still be 
alive. But the Midewiwin itself has not been given at Jack Head for per- 
haps forty years. Chief Berens remembers Lightning well, and was at Jack 
Head once when the ceremony was in progress. The sons of Lightning as- 
sisted in the Midewiwin given at Hollow Water River after their father’s 
death and its irregular performance at Jack Head. 

11. The mide previously mentioned, called Yellow Legs, although born 
on the western side of Lake Winnipeg, and who was the head man at Jack 
Head early in the nineteenth century,™ later took up his residence on Berens 


‘| He was married to one of the granddaughters of Pegwis, a daughter of Henry Prince, 
® The native name for this river is pimitctigweasi-bi:, obliquely running river. The next 
river to the north, known as Berens River, is the pigeon river, omi*mf-si-bf-, in Saulteaux par- 
lance. The now extinct passenger pigeon is the bird referred to. 
8 Who, like several of the other leaders, retained the old-fashioned style of hair dressing. 
“ He probably died not later than 1830, 
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River, where his descendants are numerous and constitute the contempo- 
rary members of the Moose sib at the mouth of the river. From the stand- 
point of the history of the Midewiwin in this region Yellow Legs represents 
an important link between the Saulteaux on the eastern and western sides 
of Lake Winnipeg at this period. He appears to have been the most famous 
mide of his time whose reputation has survived. There is no one now living, 
of course, who ever saw him, but his widow was still alive when the oldest 
man of the Berens River band was a boy. This man,® who is one of Yellow 
Legs’ great-grandsons, told me that on one occasion Yellow Legs was seen 
walking on the water, on a calm day, over to Jack Head Island in order to 
secure medicine (mécki‘ki:). He was brought back by memengwéci-wak,® 
semi-human creatures who live in the rocks and travel in canoes. All this 
happened in broad daylight while people were watching. He also brought 
back some gulls’ eggs from the island, “‘in order to make the people believe 
in his power,” my informant added. 

Gn another occasion Yellow Legs dreamed of a large round stone on 
what is now called Egg Island, but which the Indians call wigwAsiminis, 
birch island.*? He sent two men to fetch this stone for him: they were told 
to follow a bear’s tracks to be found on the shore, which would lead them 
directly to it. But to make sure that they had found the right stone, a few 
branches would be broken directly above it. The men found the stone by 
following the directions given them by Yellow Legs, and it was brought to 
Berens River. It is now in the possession of Chief Berens. It was used in the 
Midewiwin for many years, and exhibited certain animate properties, ex- 
ternally represented by what appear to be a mouth and eyes. In the course 
of the Midewiwin Yellow Legs use to tap the stone with a knife, whereupon 
the mouth would open and he would extract a deerskin packet of medicine. 
The latter would be made into a concoction, which was then shared by all 
present. 

Another miraculous demonstration by Yellow Legs took place under the 
following circumstances. One day when a group of young men were idling 
near his wigwam, a golden eagle (ki‘ni-u) was sighted, far up in the sky. 
As it was observed sailing aloft, the young men again and again kept ex- 
pressing the wish that they might obtain some of the bird’s feathers for 
their arrows. Finally Yellow Legs got tired of hearing them repeat their 
desires. From his medicine bag he took a small iron spearhead, with a hole 


% Jim MacDonald. 
%6 The implication is that these were among the old man’s guardian spirits. They are noted 
for the knowledge of medicines which they transmit to those human beings whom they bless. 
§? It is the larger of the pair of islands in the middle of the lake, easc of Jack Head, of 
which Jack Head Island is the other member. 
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in the butt. Placing the spearhead in the palm of one hand, he slapped it 
with the other. No sooner had he done this than the eagle began to fall 
towards the earth, turning over and over as it dropped. It fell to the ground 
not far from where they were sitting. “Now, go and get your feathers,” the 
old man said to the young men. With shouts of pleasure, they did so. Then 
Yellow Legs said to his wife, ““You go now and open the heart.” Inside of it 
was the spear point. 

After the death of Yellow Legs, one of his sons, maskwa, bear (Cree), 
assisted by his brother, caiwanis, the one who travels with the south wind, 
became leaders of the Midewiwin. After the former died catiiwaniis became 
converted and joined the Protestant church. This was during the initial 
period of Christianization, when Rev E. R. Young was conducting the mis- 
sionary work.** The last Midewiwin must have taken place over fifty years 
ago. My informant pointed out the spot where the lodge had been erected. 

Fortunately we have an extremely interesting though superficial ac- 
count of the ceremony as given at the mouth of this river. Although not 
published until 1905, the observer, James Stewart,** has unwittingly pro- 
vided us with several clues which indicate the approximate period at which 
the ceremony described must have taken place. There is reference, for ex- 
ample, to the fact that a Mr Cummings acted as Stewart’s interpreter. This 
man was in charge of the Hudson’s Bay Company post when Peter Jacobs 
and Rev John Ryerson stopped there in the middle of the last century.*° 
Stewart also mentions “‘the Indian called Bear,” who is said to have ex- 
plained the general meaning of the ceremony to him. This man can be no 
other than the grandfather of Chief Berens, referred to above. 

Berens River, it may be mentioned in passing, not only represents the 
farthest point north on Lake Winnipeg at which the Midewiwin was held, 
but it also marks the northern boundary of the ceremony to the east of the 
lake for at least three hundred miles. It was never given at Poplar River, 
at Island Lake,” Deer Lake, or Sandy Lake, according to unanimous testi- 
mony of my informants, although Saulteaux speaking people are found to- 
day in all of these localities.” In view of the western spread of the institu- 
tion, even as far, apparently, as the Saskatchewan bluff country, its ab- 


88 Started in 1873. 

8° Rupert’s Land Indians in the Olden Times (Annual Archaeological Report, 1904, 
Appendix, Report, Minister of Education, Toronto, 1905). 

% Peter Jacobs stopped at Berens River in 1852 (see Journal, op. cit., pp. 42, 43). Cum- 
mings is referred to in 1854 by Rev John Ryerson, Hudson’s Bay or a Missionary Tour in the 
Territory of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company (Toronto, 1855), p. 81. 

*! My own inquiries yielded only negative statements. 

* Needless to say, perhaps, it also failed to spread to the Cree of Norway House, Cross 
Lake, Oxford House, God’s Lake. 
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sence among these Saulteaux speaking bands of the wooded country north 
of 52° N. Lat. presents a striking contrast. 

12. Proceeding eastward up Berens River we find the Little Grand 
Rapids band domiciled a little over one hundred miles from the mouth. 
This was a less important center of the Midewiwin than farther up the river 
or at the mouth. From the information I have been able to secure, it ap- 
pears that a lodge was enly opened up for a few years under the leadership 
of Flatstone (nabagabek), assisted by Bluffhead (pi‘kwa4kwasti-gan). The 
last ceremony was held about 1918. Flatstone’s son told me that the last 
few years the Midewiwin was given, his father did not actually participate. 
Bluffhead acted as head man. The midewigamik was built on a little rise of 
ground near the place where John Duck’s wabano pavilion now stands. 

13. The chief reason for the subsidiary character of the Midewiwin at 
Little Grand Rapids was the dominance of tetabaiy4bin, daylight all around 
the sky, one hundred miles farther east at Poplar Narrows. This man and 
his father (pazagwi'gabau) before him were indisputably the most influen- 
tial and famous mide up the river. The son (otci'tc4k, crane) of the former 
is the individual from whom the major portion of my information in respect 
to the ritual and significance of the ceremony has been obtained and al- 
though he has never conducted a ceremony in the capacity of leader, he is 
the only man on the river who, at present, would be capable of doing so. 
Sagaski-, hiding by bending down, was the associate of tetabaiydbin in 
the conduct of the ceremony. The lodge was erected on the north side of 
the river, on a level piece of ground near where I found some of the Poplar 
Narrows Indians“ camped late in the summer of 1932. The last Midewiwin 
was held here not later than 1922 and tetabaiydbin died a couple of years 
after this. He was failing rapidly and probably was not physically able to 
conduct another ceremony. Flatstone was trained in Midewiwin affaris by 
tetabaiydbin’s father and before opening a lodge at Little Grand Rapids, 
he was an active participant at Poplar Narrows, where other Grand Rapids 
Indians also went, either to see the ceremony or to go through it. 

The relationship of all these men to each other is of interest. Everyone 
of them, including those at Little Grand Rapids, belonged to the Sturgeon 
sib. Bluffhead and Flatstone were parallel cousins and the former was a 
half-brother of tetabaiydbin. The father of pazagwi-gabau was likewise a 
head man of the Midewiwin. Although unformalized, it is obvious that 


% Chief Berens, who was the representative of one of the opposition fur traders at Grand 
Rapids in 1919 or 1920, was told at the time that the Midewiwin had been held only a couple 
of years previously. 

% Descendants, in fact, of tetabaiyd4bin. I have in my possession the leader’s “‘bark” 
(k‘tci-wigwas) belonging to him as well as a number of “barks” obtained from the descendants 
of other deceased leaders, and a large number of other articles connected with the Midewiwin. 
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effective Midewiwin leadership was here confined to a single family line for 
three generations. 

14. At a still earlier period it is said that pazagwi'gabau used to hold 
the Midewiwin farther up the river, where it enters Lake Pekangikum. His 
chief assistant was pindi'ndakwan, stuffing something with brush, a son-in- 
law who conducted the ceremony at Pekangikum after the death of pazag- 
wi‘gabau. It was discontinued here about 1920 when pindindakwan went 
to live at Lac Seul.™ As late, therefore, as the second decade of the present 
century, the Midewiwin was being given at three places on Berens River. 
Before the next decade had passed, every one of the leaders had died or, as 
in the case just cited, moved away. No one seemed prepared to assume the 
leadership and since missionary effort, governmental supervision of the 
Indians, and other acculturative influences are becoming stronger each year, 
it is not likely it will be given again unless revived under the leadership of 
otci'tcék. Pazagwi'gabau himself was in close touch with the head man at 
Lac Seul and used to make trips there occasionally to obtain new medicine. 
The man who was his acknowledged master was sagatci'weis,” but as we 
have previously pointed out, his father was also a well known leader. 

This link with the Lac Seul band makes it clear that the Berens River 
Saulteaux, so far as the Midewiwin was concerned, were open to influences 
emanating from a point fairly close to the Ojibwa proper only a few genera- 
tions ago. At the mouth of the river, on the other hand, there were connec- 
tions across the lake mediated through Yellow Legs, and to the south there 
were also connections regarding which we have less specific information. 
These and other links, already mentioned, it is interesting to note, connect 
points which it would be impossible to infer were connected without 
specific reference to individuals, Long Plains and Brokenhead, St. Peter’s 
Reserve and Bloodvein River Reserve, the latter with Berens and Jack 
Head, and Jack Head in turn with Hollow Water River and Berens River, 
to say nothing of Lake Pekangikum and Lac Seul. Furthermore, I was told 
that pazagwi'gabau sometimes came to the mouth of the Berens River and 
participated in the Midewiwin there, so that in this case, through the medi- 
ation of a single individual information could have been disseminated all 
the way from the Lac Seul Ojibwa to the Saulteaux on the western shore of 
Lake Winnipeg and perhaps beyond. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


% He belonged to the Pelican sib. 

% Who was chief of the Lac Seul band at the time Treaty No. 3 (Northwest Angle), 1873, 
was negotiated. See Morris, op. cit., p. 321. His name is spelled sak-katch-eway in this docu- 
ment. 
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INDIAN RUINS IN NORTHERN CHILE By RICARDO E. LATCHAM 


T has generally been supposed and widely stated that Chile possessed 

no architectural monuments dating from before the Spanish conquest. 
Such few stone constructions as had been mentioned by the chroniclers and 
historians were consideted to be of no importance and, in any case, only to 
be referred to the time of the Inca occupation of the country, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

All this is erroneous, however. In northern Chile there is a series of ruins 
of ancient cities, not only prehispanic, but also pre-Incaic. We employ the 
term cities advisedly, as the importance and extent of some of these groups 
of buildings fully justify its use. 

Naturally all these ruins are not in the same state of preservation, nor 
are they all alike. In some respects they are similar to those found in the 
Southwest of the United States, but in others widely different. Like them 
they are almost entirely built of stone, but their general appearance varies 
with the locality and with the kind of stone employed. 

During our last archaeological trip to the interior of the province of 
Antofagasta, we had an opportunity of visiting and studying several of 
these ruins which the present article briefly describes. 

At about twenty-five miles east of Calama and more or less the same 
distance from the mines of Chuquicamata lies the townlet of Chiu-Chiu, on 
the banks of the river Loa, just before its junction with the Salado. 

Half a mile to the north are the ruins of the old Indian town called the 
pucardé or fortress by the neighboring inhabitants. It is evident that the 
ancient town occupied a considerable extent of ground, but today it is very 
much destroyed, not so much by time, as by the modern villagers, who for 
some reason, deciding to move the site of the town, pulled down most of 
the old buildings to utilize the material in the construction of new ones. 
Among the ruins left some walls remain partially standing and the founda- 
tions of many others are still visible. As far as we could judge the original 
town occupied a space of about 400 by 300 metres. The plan of the houses 
was rectangular: about six metres by four. They were built of stone ce- 
mented by mud mortar. As the soil is a combination of clay and sand, 
this, mixed with the saltish water of the Loa, becomes in a short time as 
hard as cement. 

The rows of houses were separated by narrow streets or alleys, not 
more than five or six feet wide, on which opened the only doors of the 
buildings. It is difficult to say if these houses had windows, as none of the 
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walls were well enough preserved for us to judge, but taking into account 
similar buildings elsewhere, it is probable that they had. 

At the southern end of the ruins, one of the walis of the old fortress was 
in better condition and in some places reached nine or ten feet in height. 
It seems to have been quite a considerable building, its outer walls en- 
closing a space of about sixty feet by thirty, and with an interior division. 
The standing wall is perforated by loop-holes twelve inches square, more 
or .ess, probably to enable the defenders to shoot their arrows. 

This town was built on the plain and we discovered no signs of a circum- 
vallating wall such as we found in other ruins. The quarry from which the 
stone had been obtained, was later used as a burial place, caves being 
excavated for the purpose. 

Six miles farther up the river there are ruins of another ancient city in 
a far better state of preservation. It is called Lasana, and in its general 
aspects may be taken as typical of the last pre-Incaic stage of the Atacama 
culture. 

Lasana is situated in a narrow valley, bordered on either side by high 
vertical cliffs which rise three hundred feet from the valley level to the 
plateau above. In the bed of the valley there is a knoll of about a hundred 
feet in height, which on one side drops perpendicularly to the river and on 
the other slopes gradually to the valley level. It is on this slope that the 
city was built in a series of irregular terraces. 

Many of the buildings are almost intact, others partially fallen, but 
none of them are wholly destroyed, so that it is possible to obtain a good 
general impression of what the place looked like when occupied. All the 
houses were built of stone slabs, cemented by mud mortar, as in the pucara. 
The walls had an average height of about ten feet and an average thickness 
of fifteen inches. Most of the buildings were rectangular, but some were of 
irregular shape, as they follow the inequalities of the hill. Their general 
dimensions were from fifteen to twenty feet in length and from twelve to 
fifteen in width, but of course there is considerable variation. 

All the houses had doors and windows, which in many of the buildings 
are still in perfect condition. It is, however, not easy to say how they were 
closed; probably by rush or cane mats, as there is no sign of woodwork. 

These are undoubtedly the earliest windows hitherto recorded in Ameri- 
can architecture, and are at least two centuries antecedent to those found 
in the Inca region of Cuzco and Macchvu-picchu. In fact, the latter ruins 
seem to be derived from Atacamefio influences, as it is now known that 

these desert Indians overran the Peruvian highlands before the Incas left 
the valley of Cuzco to conquer the surrounding country, that is to say, in 
the twelfth century. 
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The portals were well aligned; the stones forming the jambs being fre- 
quently squared to fit. The doorways were from six to seven feet in height, 
with an average width of about three feet. The cross pieces were formed 
of a single stone slab, well fitted to the jambs and giving the doorways a 
neat and even appearance. The window-openings were formed of thin 
stone slabs and were square, with a width of from eighteen to twenty 
inches. Nearly all the houses had one window; a few had two, opening on 
the narrow streets, or when they were on a higher level, overlooking the 
valley. 

All the buildings had a granary or store-room, sometimes two; almost 
always inside the larger room, but occasionally outside adjoining one of 
the walls. They were built of stone, about four feet high, with no doors, 
but near the ground a square opening of the same size, shape, and con- 
struction as the windows. It is probable that these granaries were roofed, 
as we frequently found remains of sticks and rushes in the interiors. 

In a good many of the houses, especially in the upper part, near the 
southern end of the city, we also found underground granaries, sometimes 
lined with stone slabs, and the entrance covered with a larger one. Many 
of these had been used as sepulchres and contained one, two, or more 
skeletons. 

In the steeper part of the hill, the soft cliffs had been cut away in the 
form of terraces to make room for the houses, with the vertical cut at the 
back utilized as a wall. In this wall small caves, used as burial places, had 
been excavated. Lower down there was a series of natural caves that had 
been used for the same purpose. In both cases the front had been walled 
up. We found no regular cemetery in the neighborhood and it seemed to 
be the custom to bury the dead in the precincts of the town, generally in 
the houses themselves. 

Communication between different parts of the city was effected by a 
number of narrow, crooked streets, many of which ended in small open 
spaces that served the purpose of squares. These narrow lanes rarely ran 
more than twenty or thirty feet in any given direction. Like the houses 
themselves their position depended on the lie of the ground and they were 
frequently interrupted by abrupt rises of level. 

At the foot of the hill the city was surrounded on its southern, western, 
and northern sides by a massive wall, about four feet high, which served 
as a defense. A short time ago, this wall was torn down to utilize the ma- 
terial in the construction of a bridge over the Loa, in the immediate vicinity 
of the ruins. At present, only a few stretches remain standing, but these 
serve to give an idea of its importance. Houses fronting on this wall had a 
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series of loop-holes about twelve inches square instead of windows; these 
were probably used by the archers in case of an attack. Between the wall 
and the houses there was a roadway about ten feet wide which gave room 
for the defense of the barrier. 

The cultivated land lay to the west of the city, between the outer wall 
and the high cliffs that shut in the valley. It is situated on a small level 
plain that runs little more than the length of the city and has a width of 
about five hundred feet. The system of irrigation is very interesting and 
remains intact. A canal, brought from higher up the river, follows the slope 
at the foot of the cliffs to the entrance of the little valley. On reaching the 
plain it crosses this by means of an ingenious aqueduct built of large blocks 
of stone, about five feet in length, four in height, and two and a half in 
thickness, set end to end and cemented. The upper surface of these blocks 
had been gouged out to form a concave channel of about eighteen inches 
in width by ten in depth. The aqueduct is connected with another channel 
cut in the rock which runs the entire length of the city, just outside the 
encircling wall. From this latter watercourse, feeders for irrigating the 
plantations run perpendicularly to its course, till they reach the foot of the 
cliffs. These feeders are distributed regularly every five metres, which is 
the width of the small plots parceled out among the inhabitants. They are 
formed in the same way as the aqueduct, but the stones used are much 
smaller and rise only a few inches above the ground. At the foot of the cliffs 
there are remains of another small canal, used to drain off the surplus 
water. 

Thirty miles to the northeast of Lasana, at Turi, are the ruins of 
another Indian city, built on three small hills which form part of the outer 
edge of a long slope of lava flow, which runs down from the Echado volcano. 

The ruins of Turi belong to three distinct periods, ending with that of 
the Incas. In the lower part of the city, the walls, where left standing, are 
not more than four feet high, and, like most of the older Atacamefio ruins, 
are divided into a number of small square or rectangular rooms, without 
either doors or windows. The walls must have been used as pathways and 
entrance made by the roof. These walls, as also all the others of the town 
excepting some Inca buildings of which we will speak later, are built of 
dark colored lava blocks of irregular shape, and no mortar was used in their 
construction. 

In the upper part of the town the houses are of another type, that 
already described as prevailing in Lasana. Here walls are higher, frequently 
reaching ten feet, and have both doors and windows. Most of them have 
interior granaries, but in some cases the store-rooms are built outside. The 
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streets are narrow and crooked, and most of them run up the hill till they 
meet the Inca roadway, which runs due north and south, just on the 
eastern border of the city. This is the most level part of the town, and it is 
here that we find the series of buildings belonging to the time of the Inca 
occupation. These buildings are constructed of sun-dried bricks or adobes 
and have gable roofs. The largest of them, situated to one side of a small 
square, must have been quite a pretentious building for those times. It 
measures seventy-five feet in length, thirty-one feet in width, and the 
height of the gable points is about twenty feet. The side walls rise to a 
height of nine feet; the one fronting on the square having three doorways, 
equally spaced and about forty-five inches wide. Each of the gable ends 
has three windows; two just above the level of the side walls and the other 
higher up near the point of the gable. The upper windows have wooden 
sills. 

The adobes of which this building is constructed are fourteen inches 
long, eight wide, and four thick. They are made of a slightly clayey soil, 
stiffened with a tough dry grass. The structure is still called “Casa del 
Inca” by the Indians of the neighborhood, although it is generally known 
as the “Church.” There are a few other adobe buildings in the immediate 
vicinity of the square, but such are not found in any other part of the town. 

On its eastern side, the city is enclosed by a high stone wall, which, 
although in a ruinous condition, still rises in some parts to ten feet. Outside 
runs an Inca road, three metres wide, and quite cleared of stones which are 
piled on either side. It is marked at intervals by pyramids of stone, rec- 
tangular in form, with bases of five by seven feet and a height of about 
eight feet. 

Farther up the slope there are several stone walls built to form three 
sides of a rectangle, with the fourth side open. Around these walls, on 
the outside, numerous skeletons were seated, covered with piles of stones. 

In the lower and oldest part of the town the dead were buried in a 
sitting posture in shallow graves, which were also covered with piles of 
stones. 

The city of Turi was larger than Lasana. From north to south it extends 
for about four hundred yards and it is a little more than half that distance 
from east to west. A rough calculation would give it some 450 houses and 
a probable population of nearly two thousand. 

About sixty miles to the southeast of Chiu-Chiu, lies San Pedro de 
Atacama, once the most important town of the whole Atacamefio region. 
Three or four miles from the present town are the ruins of an ancient 
fortified city, built on the steep slopes of a small hill that dominates the 
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entrance to the valley, where it narrows down to a gorge with perpendicular 
walls. The other three sides of the hill are inaccessible and fall precipitously 
to the valley beneath. 

The foot of the slope, to a vertical height of about twenty-five feet, is 
also very steep and difficult to climb, except in certain narrow stretches 
where roadways have been cleared. At its upper edge this steep incline was 
defended by a massive stone wall, about four feet high and three in thick- 
ness, built of large boulders set on end. This wall is now in a ruinous con- 
dition and most of the boulders have fallen and are scattered over the lower 
slope, but in its time it must have been a good defense. Inside the wall 
there is a causeway about ten feet wide which separates it from the city 
itself. On the other side of this causeway there are three long buildings, 
separated one from the other and having a series of loop-holes overlooking 
the wall. They were probably barracks. They were long and narrow, with 
entrances at one end. The entrance was defended interiorly by a stone 
curtain, which impeded the entrance of arrows shot from outside and at 
the same time allowed entry to only one person at a time. 

At the back of this first row of barracks, adjoining them, but at a 
slightly higher level, is a second row, of the same form and dimensions. 
Here again loop-holes overlook the wall, forming a second line of defense. 

Behind these defenses the city runs up the hill to its summit. In general 
construction the city is built on the same lines as Lasana, with doors, 
windows, and interior granaries as in the latter. Here also there are many 
underground store-rooms, some of which were later used as burial places. 
Some differences may, however, be noted. For instance, here not all the 
houses are rectangular; some have rounded or oval ends, especially when 
they were built on outstanding cliffs which overlook the valley. 

On the very summit of the hill there is a small platform on which is a 
rectangular enclosure with walls about four feet high. This, evidently used 
as a lookout station, overlooks the whole valley. 

The streets are narrow and crooked, not more than five feet in width. 
One of these, which zigzags up the hill winding among the houses, allowed 
us to reach the summit on horseback. 

In its lower part, the city has a frontage on the valley of about 170 
yards, but diminishes as it recedes up the hill. The distance from the lower 
wall to the summit is about the same as the frontage. The city contains 
at least three hundred houses and should have held a population of not 
less than 1,200. 

In the immediate neighborhood of these ruins, but in the valley, is a 
small hamlet called Quito, where the irrigated lands cultivated by the 
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present inhabitants are probably the same as those tilled by the ancient 
people of the ruined city. 

In various parts of the region there are other ruined cities, not yet 
studied, as important and perhaps more so than those described. All this 
tends to show that the ancient Atacamefio culture was much more de- 
veloped and advanced than has been generally supposed. In a future 
article we hope to publish the principal archaeological finds from the cities 
already explored and from their vicinity. 
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Ruins at Turi, northern Chile. Upper, Lower section of the ruins. CENTER, Inca building 
of adobes (“Casa del Inca’’), interior. Lower, Exterior of the same. 
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Ruins at San Pedro de Atacama, northern Chile. Upper, Oval building. Lower, One of 
the best preserved segments. 
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TEKNONYMY AS A FORMATIVE FACTOR 
IN THE CHINESE KINSHIP SYSTEM! By H. Y. FENG 


HE Chinese kinship system? is primarily built upon the foundation 

of the old patronymic sib organization’ and the sharp differentiation 
of generations. All relatives, both lineal and collateral of the same patronym 
are classed into one “sib relation” group and all relatives by marriage, in- 
cluding women of the same patronym married out, are classed into the 
“outside relation” group. The generation principle cuts horizontally 
through these two groups of relatives and divides them into successive 
generation strata. These two factors—sib and generation—not only pervade 
the whole system, but also regulate marriage. A Chinese can marry any 
one outside his or her patronymic sib; if they are related they must be of 
the same generation irrespective of age. If the kinship system regulates 
marriage at all, it is only in the derivative sense. 

Since generation is an important factor in the Chinese system, we 
should expect it to be consistently carried through. But there are some 
notable exceptions in contemporary usage, such as the fact that mother’s 
brothers and wife’s brothers are designated by the same term chiu, mother’s 
sisters and wife’s sisters by the same term yi, father’s older brothers and 
husband’s older brothers by the same term po, father’s younger brothers 
and husband’s younger brothers by the same term shu, father’s sisters and 
husband’s sisters by the same term ku (as hsiao ku).* These pecularities 
are of significance because the Chinese system is not inherently an incon- 


1 The author desires to express his deep gratitude to Prof A. I. Hallowell for his many 
painstaking corrections and criticisms. 

2 The earliest study of the Chinese relationship system was made by Lewis H. Morgan in 
his Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (1870) which gave 196 terms. 
Subsequently G. Schlegel, A. G. May, G. Jamieson, P. G. von Méllendorff, and Pierre Hoang 
also dealt with the subject. The more recent and thorough studies are by H. P. Wilkinson, 
Chinese Family Nomenclature and Its Supposed Relation to Primitive Group-marriage (in 
Family in Classical China, 1926, Chapter 13, pp. 157-210) and by T. S. Chen and J. K. 
Shryock, Chinese Relationship Terms (American Anthropologist, Vol. 34, 1932, pp. 623-64). 
A. L. Kroeber made a very illuminating analysis of the Chinese system (based on Chen and 
Shryovk’s article) in his Process in the Chinese Kinship System (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 35, 1933, pp. 151-57). 

* There is practically no literature on this important subject in English. For a very gen- 
eralized conception, the reader may consult L. K. Tao, Some Chinese Characteristics in the 
Light of the Chinese Family (in Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman, 1934). 

* The Chinese characters are not given in this paper. Nearly all the terms used here can 
be found in the tables in Chen and Shryock’s paper cited above, where the Chinese characters 
are given in full. 
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sistent one, but, as Morgan has remarked, it ‘embodies a well considered 
plan, which works out its results in a coherent and harmonious manner.’ 
It is still more significant, as we shall show later, that originally the genera- 
tions of these relatives were clearly differentiated by distinct terms but in 
the course of time they gradually merged into each other. There must be 
at work some powerful disruptive force which threw the generation of these 
relatives into confusions 

There is one advantage in dealing with the Chinese kinship system: 
the terms are amenable to historical treatment. The changes of every term 
can be traced from period to period, and the causes of these changes can 
be, in most cases, ascertained. First we may take the connotations of the 
term chiu and the terms for the wife’s brother during the various periods 
and arrange them in a table.® 


Period Connotations of chiu Terms for wife’s brother 
mother’s brother 
Before 3rd century B.C. husband’s father sheng 
wife’s father 
Il. 
2nd century B.C. to 9th mother’s brother chi hsiung ti 
century A.D. 
10th century A.D. to pres- mother’s brother chiu 
ent wife’s brother 


The different connotations of the term chiu in Period I are perfectly 
intelligible in view of the fact that cross-cousin marriage was undoubtedly 
in vogue at this time.’ In such a marriage the mother’s brother and hus- 
band’s father would be the same person; so also would be mother’s brother 
and wife’s father. In Period II cross-cousin marriage was dropped, so cor- 
respondingly the meaning of chiu became confined to mother’s brother.*® 

The terms for the wife’s brother were different during each of the three 
periods. In Period I wife’s brother was called sheng. Sheng also meant at 
this period father’s sister’s sons, mother’s brother’s sons, and sisters’ hus- 

5 L. H. Morgan, op. cit., p. 421. 

* The chief reference is Liang Chang-chii’s Ch‘éng-wei-lu (Book of Addresses) in which the 
first eight books are about kinship terms. This work is a laborious and comprehensive collec- 
tion of terms from all periods. 

7 For cross-cousin marriage in ancient China, see Chen and Shryock, of. cit., p. 630. 


* The new terms in the modern system for husband’s father is kung and for wife’s father 
yo fu. 
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bands (man speaking).* This is also explicable by cross-cousin marriage of 
the bilateral type together perhaps with sister exchange. In Period II, be- 
cause of the disappearance of this type of marriage, sheng was no longer 
applicable to any of these relatives and new terms were introduced to take 
its place. Chi hsiung ti'® was the term used for wife’s brothers. 

In Period III the term chiu (mother’s brother) was extended to include 
wife’s brothers. The first use of chiu in this new meaning is to be found in 
the Hsin T'ang Shu.“ In the Biography of Chu Yen-shou, it says: “Yang 
Hsing-mi’s wife is the older sister of Chu Yen-shou. Hsing-mi (in ordering 
Chu Yen-shou to take up an important position) says: ‘I am so sick and 
my sons are too young. Having chiu take my place, I shall have no worry’.” 
This is certainly a curious extension of the use of chiu. Through all the 
vicissitudes of the term during the previous periods the generation element 
was always preserved.” This blending of generations certainly warrants 
explanation. 

In a strict sociological interpretation the conclusion would be a mar- 
riage with the wife’s brother’s daughter as an extension of the sororate,” 
because in such a case the wife’s brother would be a potential father-in-law. 
We see in Period I chiu also meant father-in-law. Since the wife’s brother 
is a potential father-in-law, so the extension of the term chiu to him is 
perfectly logical. However there are several very serious difficulties to this 
interpretation. In the first place there is absolutely no evidence, either 
historical or contemporary, to support this hypothesis. In the second place 
it is contrary to the generation principle. Wife’s brother’s daughter will be 


® Chen and Shryock, op. cit., pp. 630, 657. 

10 Tt is purely a descriptive term. Chi means wife, hsiung ti means brothers, older and 
younger. Sometimes fu hsiung ti and nei hsiung ti were used. Both fu and nei mean wife. The 
new term for father’s sister’s sons and mother’s brother’s sons is piao hsiung ti; tzu fu is the 
term for older sister’s husband, and mei fu for younger sister’s husband. 

11 New Annals of the T‘ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-905), Book 189, p. 10 (Tung-wén edition 
of the Twenty-four Histories). In this article only the authentic reference of the first occurrence 
of a new term or the new use of an older term is given. The numerous later references are 
omitted for the sake of brevity. 

12 Indeed the Chinese system does not allow such complete departure from the generation 
principle, for in modern colloquial usage special modifiers are used to differentiate the genera- 
tions: such as mother’s brothers are called chiu fu; fu indicates they belong to the “father” 
generation. Wife’s brothers are called chiu hsiung and chiu ti; hsiung and ti indicate they be- 
long to the “brother” generation. 

18 The question of the sororate during the feudal period was discussed in full by Marcel 
Granet in La polygynie sororale et la sororate dans la Chine féodale (1920). There are 
many exaggerations and twistings of evidence in this work; however, the discussion is very 
lively. 
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one generation lower than ego; so in the Chinese system she is within the 
incest group. The third is a temporal difficulty. Chiu ceased to mean wife’s 
father at least a thousand years before it was extended to mean wife’s 
brother. In the face of these objections this interpretation is not tenable. 

It is significant that Chinese scholars had been employing teknonymy 
to explain this anomaly long before its introduction into ethnological dis- 
cussion by E. B. Tylor,“ Ch‘ien Ta-hsin (1727-1804), one of the most 
exacting classical scholars of his time, attributed this extension of the 
meaning of chiu to the gradual and imperceptible effect of the practice of 
teknonymy.” Wife’s brothers are chiu to one’s own children. The father 
adopts the language of his children, so he also calls his wife’s brothers 
chiu. This can be clearly seen from the instance of Chu Yen-shou. Yang 
Hsing-mi called Chu Yen-shou chiu together with the mentioning of his 
own sons. It is inferable that after long teknonymous usage the term chiu 
established itself and displaced the older term. 

Whether this hypothesis can be sustained or not depends upon the ad- 
ditional evidences which we can adduce for its support. At this point we 
may turn to the examination of the terms which the wife uses to address 
her husband’s father’s brothers and her husband’s brothers. Curiously, a 
similar mixing of generations occurs. 

Po means father’s older brothers (both man and woman speaking) 
[husband’s father’s older brothers (wife adopting husband’s term)]'* 
husband’s older brothers 

Shu means father’s younger brothers (both man and woman speaking) 
fhusband’s father’s younger brothers (wife adopting husband’s 
term) ] 
husband’s younger brothers 

So far as I am aware, there is no social or marital usage in China, nor is 
there any comparable usage that ethnolographic data suggest, which could 
produce such a terminology. From the historical point of view the terms 
for these relations were different at different periods. In the Erh Ya" the 


“On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions, etc. (Journal, [Royal] 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 18, pp. 245-69, 1889). 

% Héng-yen-lu (Books of Ordinary Sayings), Chiian 3. 

16 A man or woman calls his or her father’solder brothers po and father’s younger brothers 
shu. The category of the sex of the speaker is usually not distinguished by terms in most cases 
in the Chinese system. When a woman marries, she adopts her husband’s terms in addressing 
her father-in-law’s brothers, e.g., as po and shu. There is no special term used by the wife for 
her father-in-law’s brothers. See Chen and Shryock, ¢?. cit., p. 640. 

The Erh Ya is the earliest Chinese dictionary; variously attributed to Chou Kung 
(B.C. ?-1105) and to the disciples of Confucius (B.C. 551-479). Probably it is not a work by 
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father’s older brothers were called shih fu.'* From the second century B.C. 
to the third century A.D. po fu was generally used. From the fourth 
century A.D. and onward only po was sometimes used. Husband’s older 
brothers were called hsiung kung in the Erh Ya.'* During the succeeding 
centuries hsiung chang was commonly employed. About the tenth century 
A.D. po was extended to mean husband’s older brothers**. As has been al- 
ready stated, no possible explanations can be found in marriage forms for 
this blending of generations: the only possible alternative is teknonymy. 
Husband’s older brothers will be po to the wife’s own children. The mother 
adopts the terminology of her children, so she also calls them po. The term 
shu can be similarly explained. 
Ku in the modern system means: 

father’s sisters (both man and woman speaking) 

[husband’s father’s sisters (wife adopting husband’s term)] 

husband’s sisters 
In Period I ku was used to mean father’s sisters, husband’s mother, and 
wife’s mother (as wai ku) due to cross-cousin marriage.** When cross-cousin 
marriage declined, ku was employed only for father’s sisters.** Husband’s 
older sisters were called nii kung in the Erk Ya.* Nii shu or shu mei were 
also used a little later for the younger sisters of the husband. During the 
fourth century A.D. the term ku began to be extended to husband’s 
sisters.* What was the cause of this extension cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained although the social history of the period concerned is fairly well 
known. It cannot be due to marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter, 
in which case the husband’s sister would be elevated to the position of the 
husband’s father’s sister: the objections to the interpretation of chfu by 


one hand but gradually augmented through many centuries. Its date cannot be much later 
than the fifth century B.C. The section on relationship terms has been translated by Chen and 
Shryock, of. cit., pp. 654-60. 

18 Erh Ya, Chen and Shryock translation, p. 655. Both man and woman speaking, wife’s 
term for them being the same. 

9 Tbid., p. 659. 

20 Ch'éng-wei-lu, Chiian 7, p. 6. Most of the chronologies in this paper are based on this 
work. 

*! Chen and Shryock, op. cit., p. 630. 

* The modern term for husband’s mother is p‘o or p‘o p‘o, literally “old lady.”” The term 
for wife’s mother is yo mu. 

% Erh Ya, op. cit., p. 659. 

% The first occurrence of hsiao ku (husband’s younger sisters) is in the famous poem 
Kung chiao tung nan fei. The exact date of this poem is disputed but all scholars agree it cannot 
be later than the fourth century A.D. Ta ku is used for husband’s older sisters. Ta means big, 
senior; hsiao means small, junior. 
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this usage also apply here. Furthermore, other features do not follow either 
terminologically** or conceptually. Teknonymy remains the best ex- 
planation, because husband’s sisters will be ku of the wife’s children. 
Correspondingly we find the same pecularity of blending of generations 
of mother’s sisters with wife’s sisters. Both are called yi. Originally yi was 
used, as in the Erh Ya," for wife’s sisters. Mother’s sisters were called 
tsung mu.”* The first use of yi to mean mother’s sisters is found in the 
Tso Chiian. In the twenty-third year (B.C. 550) of Duke Hsiang there is 
a passage: ““Yi’s daughter of Mu-chiang.’”® By checking the marriages 
among the feudal lords of this time, it is clear that the term yi here does not 
mean wife’s sister, as it ought, but mother’s sister. As a matter of fact it 
ought to say “‘tsung mu’s daughter of Mu-chiang”’ not “yi’s daughter.” 
This passage has perplexed the classical commentators for centuries and it 
stitl baffles the modern social anthropologist. Theoretically, a sororate to- 
gether with a marriage with the father’s widows would adequately ex- 
plain it. In such a marriage, mother’s sisters would be equated with wife’s 
sisters. This explanation has certain plausibility, as a man’s secondary 
wives are also called yi. That is mother’s sisters, wife’s sisters, and second- 
ary wives (concubines) are all grouped into one class; a usage usually at- 
tributed to the sororate. It is well known that the sororate was practiced 
among the feudal lords, but as to the inheriting of father’s widows there 
is no evidence. Indeed such a marriage would be abhorrent to the ancient 
Chinese. We learn from the old writers how they compared the Hsiung-nu, 
pastoral nomads of the northern steppes, to dogs as they married their 
father’s widows. 
The consensus of opinion among the classical commentators about the 


*5 As among the Miwok where marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter is reflected by 
twelve terms (E. W. Gifford, Miwok Moieties, University of California Publications in Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 12, 1916, p. 186), but they are all lacking in the Chinese 
system. 

26 Among the Omaha marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter is reflected by the con- 
ceptual identification of the father’s sister, the female ego, and the brother’s daughter (A. 
Lesser, Kinship Origins in the Light of Some Distributions, American Anthropologist, Vol. 
31, 1929, pp. 711-12) although not indicated by the terminology. In the Chinese system the 
generations of the father’s sisters, husband’s father’s sister, and the husband’s sisters are 
clearly distinguished conceptually although the terminology fails to differentiate them. 

27 Erh Ya, op. cit., p. 657. 


Tbid., p. 656. 
29 James Legge (The Chinese Classics, etc., Vol. 5, Part 2, p. 503) translated this passage: 
“A daughter of the younger sister of Muh-Kéang (the mother of duke Ch‘ing) . . . .” This is 


certainly a mistranslation. Legge not only did not check up the marriages among the feudal 
lords, but he did not even read the commentaries carefully. 
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discarding of tsung mu and the extension of yi to mean mother’s sister is 
the psychological similarity between these relatives. Mother’s sisters are yi 
to one’s father just as wife’s sisters are yi to oneself. The son imitates the 
language of his father, so he calls his father’s yi also yi. In short this case 
seems to demand a psychological explanation®® together with a reverse 
teknonymy. 

The foregoing cases are the only instances in the Chinese system where 
the generation principle is openly violated. In every case we have tried to 
explain these exceptions by facts and hypotheses which have proved illu- 
minating in the discussion of analogous phenomena elsewhere. But we found 
none of them applicable to the Chinese material. Instead, we found 
teknonymy the only satisfactory explanation. There is no doubt that 
teknonymy is the determining factor in all these cases, but we may ask, 
is teknonymy universal in China and of sufficient antiquity that it may 
have been involved in producing such effects in the kinship terminology? 
There is no question about the universality of the practice in China; only 
the frequency of its use might have varied from time to time and from 
place to place. It is usually of the type that omits the child’s name, just 
as in America a man may call his wife simply “‘mother.” 

As to its antiquity, we have to depend upon historical evidence. Skip- 
ping the numerous comparatively late references, the earliest instance that 
can be interpreted as teknonymy is recorded in Kung-Yang’s Com- 
mentary of the Spring and Autumn Annals of Confucius. In the sixth year 
(B.C. 489) of Duke Ai is recorded the instance of Ch‘én Ch‘i. Ch‘én Chi 
in referring to his wife says ‘‘Mother of Ch‘ang. . . .’” Ch‘ang was known to 
be Ch‘én Ch‘i’s son. The teknonymous usage here is indubitably clear. 
The fifth century B.C. is more than a millenium earlier than most of the 
cases we have just discussed, except the case of yi (B.C. 550) which is 
more than half a century anterior. On the other hand, if we make allowance 
for the conservative spirit of the classical writers in recording colloquial 
language, it is reasonable to infer that teknonymy is much older than this 
documentary evidence shows. 

In the very limited literature on teknonymy, various theories have 
been put forth to account for its origin,*' but no author attempts to use it 
to explain other social phenomena. Teknonymy as a usage is based on 


30 A. L. Kroeber, Classificatory Systems of Relationship (Journal, Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. 39, 1909, pp. 77-84). Kroeber’s views on linguo-psychological causation of 
kinship nomenclature have been much attacked by students. For an equitable comment see 
A. Lesser, op. cil., p. 711. 

31 R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (New York, 1920), pp. 107-109, 262. 
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kinship and kinship nomenclature—a circumlocutory way of expressing 
embarrassing relationships. Through its long and intensive use, why should 
it not have produced certain pecularities in kinship terminologies as other 
social usages are reputed to have done? The Chinese cases are especially 
illuminating. It would require a series of marital or other special practices 
to explain the pecularities of chiu, po, shu, ku, and yi, whereas they can 
be uniformly explained by a single principle—teknonymy. 
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THE KOLASKIN CULT: A PROPHET MOVEMENT OF 
1870 IN NORTHEASTERN WASHINGTON! By VERNE F. RAY 


CULT of the general Prophet Dance type,? but lacking any actual 

dance content, flourished among the Sanpoil, Spokane, and Southern 
Okanogan* between 1870 and 1880 and exerted a profound influence, dur- 
ing its lifetime, on native religious concepts and social organization. 

The organizer and leader of the cult was a young man named q’ola’ 
skin. The movement has come to be known by his name, rendered vari- 
ously in English as Kolaskin, Skolaskin, etc. He was born at snuke’ilt, a 
small native village on the Columbia River, in a long mat house of the old 
type, occupied by four or five families, mostly relatives of Kolaskin’s 
father (sxwi-lakon) The latter had but one wife, qatsi’pitsa. Of the union 
were born three sons of whom Kolaskin was the youngest.‘ Informants 
characterized the family as rather colorless, its members exhibiting no out- 
standing accomplishments nor yet any signs of physical or psychical ab- 
normality. Kolaskin had gained a guardian spirit but not a powerful one. 
He participated normally in group activities such as fishing, hunting, and 
games. He was of an affable temperament and was well liked by his fellows. 

This active and normal existence was terminated abruptly at about 
the age of twenty. Kolaskin was taken ill and confined to bed. All parts of 
his body swelled in size and sores covered his skin. His legs gradually be- 
came fiexed and he was powerless to extend them. This condition lasted 
for about two years. During that time he stayed with a relative named 


1 This paper was read before the joint meeting ot the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion and Section H of the American Association fc the Advancement of Science, Western 
Section, at the University of California, Berkeley, California, June, 1934. 

The material contained herein was gathered under the sponsorship of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

The Sanpoil, to which group Kolaskin belonged, are a Salishan people who formerly occu- 
pied the territory on both sides of the Columbia River at the great bend in northeastern Wash- 
ington. An ethnographical description will be found in the author’s Sanpoil and Nespelem 
(University of Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 5, 1932). A brief description 
of some of the informants furnishing the present material (William Burke, John Tom, Bob 
Covington) is contained in the preface to that work. Other informants included Julia Garry, 
an intelligent, elderly Lower Spokane woman who was in close contact with the movement, 
and kw:p:’lakan, a Sanpoil whose home was near Kolaskin’s and who observed the movement 
throughout its duration. 

2 Leslie Spier, The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and its Derivatives: the Source of 
the Ghost Dance (General Series in Anthropology, No. 1, 1935). 

3 The Southern Okanogan are known also as the Sinkaietk (scnaq’aie’tk"). 

* The others were qwelomla’klak (eldest) and sqalslu’xpu’s. 
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qa-qe’itse, who lived in Spokane territory at Dentillion. Both of his parents 
had died previously. Household cures, such as poultices of herbs, were tried 
in an attempt to cure him but to no avail. Shamans were called. Prominent 
among these was a Sanpoil doctor of enviable reputation, named k’e-u’se-’ 
laxon, who treated Kolaskin at great length but was unable to restore him 
to health. Other lesser shamans likewise failed. 

Some natives accoynt for the onset of the illness in the following 
manner: Kolaskin was gambling at cards with a crippled old man. The old 
man lost a blanket to Kolaskin but refused to give it up. Kolaskin took it 
from him by force, then struck him with it several times. About a month 
later Kolaskin became ill, his symptoms being the same as those of the old 
man he had maltreated. 

Terminating the two years of illness, Kolaskin suddenly lost conscious- 
ness. Prior to this time he had been mentally normal, though suffering 
violent physical pain. Informants disagree as to the time of this loss of 
consciousness, or “death,” as the natives call it. An old Sanpoil named 
kwipi’lakon, who was present at the time, stated that it was midwinter. 
Julia Garry, a Spokane, recalled that it was late summer, perhaps August. 
She was not present but nearby. The family with whom Kolaskin stayed 
was living at the time at aYasi’kom, a camp on a small lake near Dentillion, 
which was a settlement occupied the year round. All agree that the time 
of day was late afternoon. 

Upon discovery of Kolaskin’s apparently lifeless condition, his relatives 
called the occupants of the two or three other houses of the viliage and 
began to make preparations for burial. Kolaskin’s best clothing was made 
ready and the morrow was set for the actual interment. However about 
nightfall he regained consciousness and all present began to rejoice be- 
cause their friend had “come to life’ again. Kolaskin began to sing. The 
song he sang was a new one; no one had ever heard it before. He spoke to 
the assemblage, declaring that his pains were gone and that he was well 
once more. He told them that he had experienced a great revelation in a 
dream while he had been dead. He had been given a message by qwilan- 
tsu’tan (qwilan, helper, creator, powerful one; tsu’tan, possessive suffix)® 
to deliver to the people. All of the Indians, he had been told, must change 
their ways; they must no longer drink, steal, or commit adultery. But it 
was most important that they pray to their new god. Upon arising in the 
morning, before going to bed, and before each meal a prayer must be ad- 


5 This is the Sanpoil term used to designate the God of the Christian religion. It did not 
have that connotation when used by Kolaskin, however. To him it meant the god of the na- 
tive, which had been revealed to him for the first time. 
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dressed to qwilantsu’tan. Moreover, every seventh day must be devoted 
to prayer and singing exclusively. On that day all work was to be pro- 
hibited and expressions of vanity were to be suppressed. No one was to 
paint his face, or so much as look at his image in the water. Rather, all 
were to gather together to pray and sing, and to listen to Kolaskin, prophet 
of their god. Prayers must precede berry picking or hunting expeditions in 
order that such ventures be successful. Indulgence in dancing and gambling 
was not to be permitted on Sunday. Friendliness and kindliness to others 
were to be considered virtues of the highest order. 

Kolaskin’s audience was spellbound. One after another of those present 
began to pray, at Kolaskin’s request, and after his example. They agreed, 
almost as a whole, to give their allegiance to the newly revealed god and to 
follow Kolaskin as prophet and leader. 

Actually, the recovery of Kolaskin from his prolonged illness was very 
gradual. It was not until the following spring that he began to hold regular 
meetings and sought actively to promulgate the doctrines of the new cult. 
Even at that time he still was unable to walk, but he had recovered largely 
from his other afflictions. He failed to gain many converts among the 
Spokane; most of those present at the time of his “return to life’ were 
enthusiastic disciples, but the mass of the people were skeptical. Curiosity, 
however, brought large crowds to his meetings. 

At this time some missionary work had been done among the Spokane 
by the Presbyterian branch of the Protestant church. The chief of the 
Lower Spokane (sinaka’It), o’Ypaxan, had become a convert and had been 
appointed native representative of the Presbyterian church by the mis- 
sionary who periodically visited the people. The chief did not actively 
resist Kolaskin in his efforts to organize the new cult, but his passive op- 
position and the influence of the missionary undoubtedly were factors in 
the failure of Kolaskin among the Spokane. 

A short time later Kolaskin returned to the Sanpoil and made his home 
at Whitestone. Gradually he had regained the ability to walk, but his 
knees were permanently flexed. For the rest of his life he walked in a 
stooped position with a hand on each knee. 

Once back among his own people, Kolaskin’s success was phenomenal. 
The story of his remarkable recovery and the essence of his new teachings 
had preceded him. When he arrived in person he was hailed as a great 
messiah. A large percentage of the total Sanpoil population became ad- 


6 Possibly on other days of the week as well. Informants disagreed on this point but I am 
inclined to feel that the restriction applied to the one day only 
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herents of the new faith. Kolaskin was raised to the rank of chief at White- 
stone.’ 

Kolaskin had not been married previous to his recovery, but at that 
time he had taken two wives, enthusiastically offered to him by parents 
who had been impressed by the miracle of his ‘“‘return to life.”” One of the 
women was a Spokane; the other was a Sanpoil named si-pi’tsa. Besides 
these two wives he married others after returning to Whitestone. In- 
formants declare that he had a total of at least five wives. One informant 
stated that “all of the women were crazy about Kolaskin and it went to 
his head.” 

Meetings were held more or less regularly, usually once or twice each 
Sunday. Kolaskin taught his followers prayers to repeat and songs to sing. 
Upon entering the meeting place all kneeled and one began a prayer, where- 
upon the others joined in. Little specific information as to the content of 
the prayers is available at this date, but it seems that they followed closely 
the pattern of the traditional appeals and supplications for help addressed 
to Sweat Lodge.* The songs were newly composed for use in connection 
with the services. The implication is that they were inspired during periods 
of emotional stress at the meetings as were the guardian spirit songs at the 
winter dances.* The cult songs are said to have resembled the native love 
songs in lyric character more than any other preexisting type of song.'® 
In addition to the singing and praying in which all present took part, 
Kolaskin spoke at each meeting. Here again, adequate information is not 
available to establish the exact nature of his addresses. He exhorted his 
audience to lead exemplary lives, to refrain from work on Sunday, to 
attend the meetings and to pray to qwilantsu’tan. He repeated often the 
story of his illness and miraculous recovery, and his dream and the revela- 


7 Informants say that Kolaskin was given the chieftainship by action of the village as- 
sembly, but are uncertain whether the existing chief abdicated or was deposed, or con 
tinued to serve as co-chief. The last alternative seems most reasonable, although in such a 
case th- previous officeholder undoubtedly retained only nominal power due to the great in- 
fluence that Kolaskin possessed with the people. 

® Sweat Lodge was the tribal deity. See Ray, Sanpoil and Nespelem, pp. 177, 179. 

Tbid., pp. 189-200. 

© This may have been due to the oft repeated references by Protestant missionaries to 
the “love of God” and such exhortations as “love one’s fellow man.” A priori reasoning as to 
the nature of the cult songs undoubtedly would have led one astray here, for the conclusion 
that these songs should resemble the sweat house songs would logically follow since Sweat 
Lodge was the nearest approach to an aboriginal deity and the most highly formulated songs 
were addressed to him. 

The most strenuous objections of the Protestant missionaries to Kolaskin’s cult were 
directed at the “sensuous” nature of the songs. 
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tion. As time passed he came to speak of his recovery as having occurred 
instantaneously and completely at the time of his vision, although his 
older followers knew that this was not true. 

Dancing was never a part of the procedure at the meetings. Bells were 
not used, as in the Pompom and Shaker Indian cults. The audience sat 
quietly on the floor for the duration of the service; violent gesticulations 
such as those indulged in by the Shakers were not a characteristic. 

In time Kolaskin felt that a separate building was needed to serve as a 
meeting place. Accordingly, he enlisted the help of a number of his fol- 
lowers, and logs were cut and assembled in sufficient quantity to provide a 
large building. The preparation of the logs and construction of the building 
required a long time but eventually it was finished. The building was 
erected at Whitestone and thereafter all meetings were held in it. In celebra- 
tion of its completion, meetings were held practically every evening for 
several weeks. 

During this time Kolaskin experienced a second revelation and an- 
nounced to his people that at the end of ten years’ time the world would 
be enveloped in a great flood. To avoid destruction, he continued, they 
were to build a sawmill near the church and saw the lumber for a great 
boat. Before the end of ten years the boat would be completed and all 
followers would gather inside at the appointed time. Also, a male and female 
of every animal and bird would be included. Then the rain would come 
and flood the earth but all those in the boat would be saved. 

So strong was the control of Kolaskin over his followers that they actu- 
ally contributed the funds and labor to construct the sawmill and prepare 
the lumber for the boat. Over a period of years this was done, but though 
the lumber was cut, the boat was never assembled, because of the sudden 
curtailment of Kolaskin’s activities by agents of the federal government, 
as explained below." 

In the meantime Kolaskin had again played the réle of prophet. Early 
in the winter of 1873 he suddenly announced that he was departing for 
Kartaro, a native village in the Southern Okanogan territory. He took four 
of his followers with him. They were unable to reach Kartaro the same 
day. In camp that evening he divulged the secret of his mission to his 
companions. 

“Something disastrous is going to happen to the world. I don’t know 
what it will be. Perhaps we shall reach home again before it happens, but 
it may come before we reach Kartaro.” 


1 Remnants of the lumber and the old mill are still to be seen at Whitestone. 
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The party arrived at Kartare on the following day. Kolaskin immedi- 
ately led them to the home of swipki’n, a Southern Okanogan prophet. 
Kolaskin addressed the prophet: ‘“‘We have come to learn what you may 
know of the catastrophe which is to befall the world. What terrible thing 
is it that is coming? When will it come?”’ But the Okanogan man had had 
no vision or premonition. Then Kolaskin continued, “‘Well, I can tell you 
what will happen. The land is going to shake. Buildings will fall down. 
People will goout of their heads. You had better tell your people. Warn them 
as to what is going to happen.”’ 

Kolaskin and his party departed for home. All along the river they 
warned the people of the impending tragedy. They were laughed at by 
some, but many more took the prophecy seriously. Those who had become 
followers of Kolaskin began to pray to qwilantsu’ton to deliver them from 
destruction. 

At the end of the first day of the return journey the party had reached 
the mouth of the Nespelem River and made camp there. A slight earth 
tremor was felt that night. They arrived at Whitestone on the following 
day and Kolaskin gathered his followers together in the church to pray. 
Severe quakes occurred that night and throughout the following day. 
Further tremors were felt at intervals from that time until spring.” 

Julia Garry, a Spokane informant, told the following incident concern- 
ing one of the lesser quakes: “I was camping at Whitestone, not far from 
Kolaskin’s camp, a little while after the big earthquake. Suddenly one day 
Kolaskin rushed out of his lodge and called to the people to begin praying 
and to look out for what was to happen. A little while later another earth- 
quake came, just a small one. More people believed in him after that.”’ 

Not only was Kolaskin’s influence at home greatly enhanced, with the 
result that many who had been skeptical now wholeheartedly joined his 
band, but swipki’n and all of his followers among the Southern Okanogan 
became supporters of the Sanpoil prophet as well. 

The fight waged by the Protestant missionaries against Kolaskin was 
decidedly a losing one." Not only were they helpless to curtail the rapid 
spread of his influence, but their own converts were joining the native cult. 

No pressure was brought to bear by Kolaskin in gaining adherents to 
his cult, but as chief of Whitestone he required all of the villagers, whether 


® The exact date of the major quake, which dates the movement as well, was November 
22, 1873. The date is positive, since there is record of but one major carthquake in this region. 
The quake was classed by Edward S. Holden (A Catalogue of Earthquakes on the Pacific 
Coast, 1769 to 1897, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 80, 1928, 7, No. 2955) as 
“extremely severe’ and was rated VIII on the Rossi-Forel scale. 

8 The Catholic missionaries do not seem to have opposed Kolaskin. 
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they were devotees of his cult or not, to regulate their conduct by the same 
standards. These standards were the ones set by the cult, not by Sanpoil 
tradition. In pursuance of this object, Kolaskin had a jail built, or rather, 
dug. A pit was excavated and covered with boards sawed at the mill. By 
this time Kolaskin was demanding that labor required for operating the 
mill, and accomplishing such ventures as the construction of the jail, be 
furnished equally by all men of the community. Indeed, women as well 
as men were forced to contribute their time working at the same tasks. A 
certain amount of ill feeling was aroused by such procedure, but it was in- 
creased when Kolaskin began to imprison persons for minor offenses and 
subject them to a starvation diet. Adultery, philandering, stealing, and in- 
toxication were some of the charges on which he confined persons to his 
jail. He appointed men from among his followers to act as his agents in 
apprehending persons accused of crime, and in carrying out his orders in 
general. No hearing was given an accused person; the word of Kolaskin was 
final. 

Officials of the Indian agency, located at Fort Spokane, were at a loss 
to know what action to take to curtail the arbitrary authority that Kolaskin 
had taken unto himself. The agent wrote to the Department of Indian 
Affairs at Washington, D.C., asking for advice, after severa’ complaints 
had been made to him by natives. In the meantime an incident occurred 
which precipitated the situation. 

Two of Kolaskin’s prisoners had managed to break out and escape. One 
of the men, sqwielu’mqan, returned to his home at snuke’ilt, while the 
other, q’otalaka’ias, fled southward. Kolaskin discovered that they had 
escaped and started out to assemble his agerts for a search. One agent, 
sapxapge’n, joined him at Whitestone and accompanied him to snuke’ilt 
where they expected to enlist the services of another agent, sanomti’tsa. 
After locating the latter, the three rode to the camp of the escaped prisoner, 
who came out and faced the posse. Kolaskin ordered one of his deputies 
to tie up the fugitive so that he might be taken back to jail. An old man, 
usolxa-qu’sam, uncle of the prisoner, heard the commotion and came out 
of the house. Upon seeing that his nephew was again in the custody of 
Kolaskin, the old man railed bitterly at the prophet: “You are an evildoer; 
you cause only harm! You are always making trouble for your friends. You 
preached and made all of the people believe in you. Now you put them in 
jail for no reason at all!’ 

Kolaskin’s only reply to the accusation was to order his agent to bind 
the old man so that he might be taken along also. All returned to White- 
stone. 
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The following day was Sunday. Many people werecongregated at White- 
stone and others were camped a short distance up the river. In the latter group 
was a cousin of the fugitive named konom’swi’ktsa. He was a strong man 
of large stature. Some one informed him that his cousin had been returned 
to prison and that his uncle had been placed there also. Immediately he 
took his gun and rode off in search of sanamti’tsa, the deputy who had 
been most active in executing Kolaskin’s orders. He was joined by a friend, 
qwitsuIklok. They found the deputy cutting hay in a field above snuke’ilt. 
The nephew accosted him and criticized him harshly for his part in im- 
prisoning the old man. The accused agent then took the offensive and 
said that they might as well settle their grievances then and there. At 
this, the nephew struck the deputy across the face with his quirt and the 
latter retaliated with a swing of his scythe, but only hit the horse. The 
nephew then departed for Whitestone to see his imprisond uncle. But the 
deputy hurried to his lodge, got his gun and his horse, and followed in 
pursuit. He overtook the nephew a short distance from the jail. Both dis- 
mounted at once, but the agent shot first, killing the nephew. 

He hastily buried the body, then remounted and rode to Whitestone. 
There he sought out Kolaskin and told him to procure a rope, explaining, 
“T have killed my friend.” But one of the men present, kamalak:’n, took 
the murderer’s gun from him and sent him away. Kolaskin did nothing. 

Two friends of the dead man, squlu’m and snamxw:’lk’:m, disinterred 
the body and took it to Whitestone to be buried properly. Then they broke 
down the jail door and released the old man and his nephew, telling them 
of the fate of their relative who had championed them. Those present 
decided to burn the jail. A woman, si’nscut, overheard the remark and told 
Kolaskin and others, but no one interfered. However, the jail was not 
burned. No one present had any matches, so they satisfied themselves by 
wrecking the cover of the pit. 

As a result of this episode both Kolaskin and the actual murderer were 
taken to Fort Spokane and held in custody. The murderer was released 
after a hearing, but Kolaskin was sent to the federal penitentiary on 
McNeil Island for a period of three years." 

During his absence many of Kolaskin’s followers continued to live ac- 
cording to his teachings, and meetings still were held regularly in the 
church. After serving his term, Kolaskin returned to his people and at- 


“ Tn an attempt to learn something of Kolaskin’s record during his imprisonment I wrote 
to the Warden of the McNeil Island Penitentiary and to the Department of Justice at Wash- 
ington, D. C., but to no avail. The records of the early years of the prison, I was informed, 
have been moved so often that it is now virtually futile to make a search. 
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tempted to disband the organization that he had built up. He declared 
that all that he had taught them had been false, and the whole scheme 
had been a hoax to gain power. But those who had remained faithful dur- 
ing his absence would not listen to him. The cult continued to live, and 
the last adherent, sa¥:’mpt, only recently (1930) ceased to strive to keep 
the cult from dying. 

Kolaskin retained his chieftainship after his return from prison. He was 
distinctly unfriendly toward the whites and held meetings among his 
people to warn them that the white man would take all of their lands away 
unless they were wary. He advised them to accept nothing from the white 
people or the government agents. He succeeded upon two occasions in 
raising sufficient funds from the people to go to the capitol at Washington, 
D.C., to represent the Sanpoil and protect their interests. He later claimed 
to have been responsible for the first payment of monies made to each 
Indian by the tederal government. 

In this connection his attitude toward the wars with the whites is 
illuminating. During the Spokane war he was responsible for his people 
remaining peaceful at a time when he might well have joined his friend, 
o’Ypaxon, chief of the Lower Spokane. Nor did he join the Moses-Columbia 
people in their war on the whites, but rather encouraged his followers in no 
case to resort to arms in opposing the newcomers. In maintaining this 
attitude, of course, he was merely following the strong Sanpoil tradition 
of pacifism. Thus, though inaccordant, Kolaskin was not actively antag- 
onistic to the whites. 

In marked contrast to his career prior to his incarceration, Kolaskin 
practiced as a shaman in the traditional manner subsequent to his return. 
At this, as in his former venture, he was successful and sought after. "uring 
the later years of his life he was less active, however, and about 1420 he 
died alone in his house at the village of his birth. About a month later a 
great celebration was held by the Sanpoil in honor of his memory. 

Kolaskin was described by informant Burke as a powerful orator and 
a clear and quick thinker. He was jovial and pleasant, and always a 
talented raconteur. He was of sober temperament, never drinking or smok- 
ing. Without question he was the most powerful figure the Sanpoil had 
known for generations. 
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AUSTRALIAN THROWING-STICKS, THROWING-CLUBS, 
AND BOOMERANGS'! By D. S. DAVIDSON 


HE weapons of the Australian aborigines, as is well known, are char- 
acterized by simplicity, both in form and in the manner of their pro- 
pulsion. Aside from the use of the spearthrower, which is wide-spread but 
not continental in distribution, all weapons are either thrown by hand or 
held in the hand for striking. The bow and arrow, the sling, and the throw- 
ing-cord, present in nearby Melanesia, are lacking.? Aside from the most 
important weapons, spears, the uses and varieties of which have been con- 
sidered elsewhere (//), there are a number of other weapons such as throw- 
ing-sticks, throwing-clubs, and boomerangs, and their larger counterparts, 
the heavy striking clubs. In this paper these weapons of secondary import 
will be considered. 
THROWING-STICKS 
The most simple form of throwing-stick is shown in Figure 1a. This 
specimen is from Tasmania where these weapons were typical, but there 
are others like it from eastern Australia. It is no more than a slightly 
curved, pointed, peeled stick, two to two and a half feet long and a little 
more than an inch in diameter. In most cases, it is of the same diameter 
throughout its length but occasionally it tapers slightly. Generally there 
are a few scratches to ensure a grip. Many Australian throwing-sticks, 
principally those in Western Australia, differ only in that they have fine 
longitudinal flutings (fig. 1b). Throwing-sticks are present throughout 
most of Western Australia and the western portions of South Australia and 
Central Australia (fig. 2). In eastern South Australia, Victoria,* and New 
South Wales sporadic appearances also occur. 
Throwing-sticks with stump ends. A modified variety of throwing-stick 
which is somewhat shorter and characterized by stump ends is also found 


This paper represents one of the results of a study conducted in the Australian museums 
with the aid of a fellowship grant by the Social Science Research Council of New York. The 
Museums visited and the abbreviations for them used in the references include the Australian 
Museum, Sydney (AM), the National Museum of Victoria, Melbourne (NMV), the South 
Australian Museum, Adelaide (SAM), the Western Australian Museum, Perth (WAM), the 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane (QM), the Tasmanian Museum (TM), and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania (UP). 

* The bow and arrow have reached Cape York but the extent of their use is not known. See 
41, Vol. 4, p. 173. [Numerals in italics refer to the works cited at the end of this article.] 

* In addition to a few appearances of the typical throwing-stick, a similar weapon with 
more tapering points, almost a throwing-club, was fairly common in Victoria (48, Vol. 1, p. 
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in the western Kimberley region. It may be related historically to the blunt 
throwing-stick used at Melville Island (fig. 1c), but there is no evidence at 
present to confirm such a theory. 

Kandri. In the Coopers Creek district of South Australia, and extending 
into the Diamantina region of Queensland, a large and heavy curved 
weapon, known as a kandri, is used. In shape it is similar to the ordinary 


Fic. 1. Throwing-sticks and adzes. a, Tasmania; b, Western Australia; c, Melville Island; 
d, Western Australia (typical); e, Wardaman tribe, North Australia; f, g, eastern Queensland 
(after Roth). 


throwing-stick, although the curve is more pronounced. Since the length is 
often as much as three feet six inches, this weapon may serve in part as a 
club. It is generally fluted. 

We thus find that both main areas for throwing-sticks, Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, are peripheral to, and are separated by several 
sporadic appearances in, a region where throwing-clubs were in general 
use in historic times. On the basis of such a distribution, it is suggested 
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that all the appearances of throwing-sticks are historically related and that 
their use in the southeastern parts of Australia has been supplanted by the 
employment of other weapons. 

We have no evidence to show whether the throwing-stick was developed 
in Australia, presumably by the Tasmanians, or brought in by migration 
or diffusion from the outside. Throwing-sticks are so simple in form that 
they may have been developed independently in Australia. On the other 
hand, their simplicity suggests that they may have been in use for great 
periods of time and may have been a possession of the early invaders of 
the continent. 


GUM HANDLES AND THROWING-STICK ADZES 


The developments associated with throwing-sticks in Australia, subse- 
quent to the time Tasmanian culture presumably became isolated, seem 
to have been not numerous, although interesting and important. We have 
already mentioned the presence of fine flutings on a large number of the 
Australian specimens, particularly those from Western Australia. Of greater 
interest are the application of a gum handle and the development of the 
combined adze-throwing-stick with single and double blades. 

The distribution of the gum handle (fig. 1d) is almost as widespread on 
the continent as that of throwing-sticks. It is a common feature on some 
specimens in most regions in Western Australia, and along the southern 
coast, west of Port Lincoln. Gum handles seem to be lacking, however, on 
both throwing-sticks and throwing-clubs in most of eastern Australia. 

Throwing-stick-adzes. In most of Western Australia, apparently through- 
out Central Australia, southern North Australia, and along the western 
coast of South Australia throwing-sticks are equipped with a stone adze 
blade inserted in the gum handle (figs. 1d, 2). We do not know whether 
the Australian adze developed originally in association with the throwing- 
stick or with the spearthrower, for a large proportion of the latter in the 
same regions are similarly equipped. Whatever may have been the history 
of development, the combination throwing-stick-adze and spearthrower- 
adze are now important and useful weapon-tools in a large part of Australia 
and can be regarded as good examples of the economies practiced by the 
Australians who in several instances have combined the principles of two, 
three, or four tools or weapons in one object. 

From the technological point of view the use of the plain gum handle 
presumably preceded the development of the adze. However we do not 
know whether the principle of hafting stones in gum handles is indigenous 
to the continent or derived from New Guinea. Wherever the point of origin 
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may be, the Australians have discovered several kinds of resinous gums 
for this purpose. 

Proper adzes. A specialized type of adze (figs. le, 2) is found in a more 
restricted distribution than the adze-throwing-stick, from which, it seems 
likely, it has been developed. The main point of difference is in the handle, 
which is shorter, often somewhat stouter, and usually more curved than 
the throwing-stick. This proper adze, if we may call it such, for obviously 
it was designed as such a tool, also serves as a throwing-stick for striking 
or throwing when occasion demands. 

The double adze. The double adze is more complex than either of the 
above types in that it has a blade attached at each extremity (figs. 1g, 
2). In many specimens, the two stones are of different forms; one being a 
point for incising or perforating, the other a broad scraper for cutting, 
scraping, chopping, or for other like uses. Double adzes appear with both 
throwing-sticks and the shorter, more curved adze handles. 


THROWING-CLUBS 


Throwing-clubs are functionally closely related to throwing-sticks but 
differ in form in that they have knobs, bulges, or other protuberances 
carved in the solid.‘ They appear to be lacking in Tasmania,* and in most 
of the western and central regions of Australia (see map, fig. 2). Their use 
is concentrated in the east from South Australia to Cape York. Other ap- 
pearances are found in northwestern North Australia, Melville and Bathurst 
Islands, and possibly also in northeastern Western Australia.’ There seems 
to be no uniformity among these northern appearances, or between them 
as a group and those found in the east. Individually, however, there are 
some weapons in North Australia which in a general way can be classified 


‘ In most regions these weapons are secondary but among some tribes, such as the Wailpi 
in northeastern South Australia, they are preferred to others (25, p. 48). 

5 All early and original reports indicate that the Tasmanians were equipped with only 
throwing-sticks having equal diameter throughout or slightly tapering from on: end to the 
other. Bonwick (5, pp. 42-43 [1870]), without mentioning his authorities speaks of them as 
being “knobbed at each end,” and as often having a “mushroom top.” Roth (42, p. 71), citing 
Lyne, describes a specimen thirty inches long, about one and three-quarters inches thick at 
the heavy end, and one and a quarter inches at the handle end, and adds “The heavy end was 
sometimes knobbed.”’ These statements are obviously ambiguous and may indicate only slight 
variations from the ordinary form. It is also possible that Australian aborigines, brought in 
by the colonists, may have been responsible for the introduction of some throwing-clubs, as 
they were for shields, barbed spears, and other Australian traits. Noetling (39, p. 64 et seq.), 
who seems to have made the most critical study, makes no mention of other than the typical 
forms as defined in this paper. 

* A short, tapering, heavy stick from Mulla Bulla, 1920 (UP), 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of throwing-sticks and throwing-clubs in Australia. 


Throwing-sticks. Western Australia—Apparently almost everywhere. South Australia 
Common Eyre Peninsula and westward, Coopers Creek (SAM); Everard Range westward 
(27, Pl. 14); Wonkonguru (28, pp. 20, 69); Flinders Range (25, p. 48). North Australia 
Melville Island (SAM). Victoria—Kurnai (NMV). New South Wales—48, Vol. 1, p. 379 
(NMV). Tasmania—TM;; 39; 40, Pl. 13. 

Smaller with blunt ends. Western Australia—Broome, Dampierland, Derby, Fitzroy, 
King Leopold Range (WAM); Roebuck Bay, Cygnet Bay (SAM); Wororra tribe (35, pp. 23- 
24, 30). North Australia—Meiville Island. 

With gum handle. Western Australia—Kimberley, Roebourne, Northampton, Greenough, 
Laverton, Murchison, Kanowna, Kookynie, Eucla (WAM). South Australia—Fowlers Bay, 
west coast (SAM). 

Throwing-stick-adses. Western Australia—Isdell Range, Laverton, Mt. Magnet, Kookynie, 
western Kimberley, Bunbury, Esperance, Geraldton hinterland, Hammersley Range, Lyons 
River (WAM); Gascoyne (SAM); Roebourne (NMV); Mt. Hahn (UP); Sherlock (0, Pl. 5); 
Murchison (9, p. 346; 26, p. 8; 27, p. 272). South Australia—Fowlers Bay, Tempe Downs 
(SAM); Mt. Remarkable, Dieri (55, pp. 65, 74); Everard Range, Warrina (27, pp. 272, 280); 
[Legend continued on next page.] 
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with certain examples in the east. A historical relationship must not be 
implied necessarily as the result of our classification, for what appear to 
be historical similarities actually may represent what are only accidental 
resemblances. Generally speaking throwing-clubs seem to be present in 
those areas where throwing-sticks are lacking, and lacking in those regions 
where throwing-sticks are present. 

A classification of throwing-clubs into types is a most difficult matter 
as a result of the many and great differences in their shapes and features. 
It is possible to place the majority into two general groups but it must be 
realized that each of these is characterized by great variation. In addition, 
there are many specimens in the museum collections which do not fit into 
any major grouping. Wood lends itself very readily to the development of 
variants and the use of this commodity may be responsible in part for the 
occasional manufacture of weapons with unusual shapes and features. 

Throwing-clubs with body flares. The most common class of throwing- 
club is shown in Figure 3. These specimens differ from throwing-sticks in 
that each is characterized by a diameter which increases gradually from 
the handle end and more or less abruptly from the head to form a flare 
or bulge in the forepart of the body of the weapon. Both extremities are 
generally pointed. This type, with numerous variations, is widely distrib- 
uted from eastern South Australia to Torres Straits. 

Specimens, differing in details, but coming under the same general 
classification are also found on Melville and Bathurst Islands. 

A sub-type having a bifurcated head is reported from the Mackay 
district, Queensland, and is present in a somewhat different form on Mel- 
ville Island (fig. 3g, h).” 


[F1c. 2—cont’d]. 

Port Lincoln (62, p. 216). Central Australia—Common (50, p. 28); Macdonnell Range and 
west and southwest (SAM; 52, p. 640). Queensland—Birdsville (QM); Rockhampton (44, 
Vol. 7, Pl. 14). Victoria—Lacking (48, p. 379). 

Specialized adze handle. Western Australia—Gascoyne (SAM); Geraldton (UP). South 
Australia—Everard Range, Coopers Creek (SAM). Central and North Australia—Macdonnell 
Range (SAM); Katherine River—Victoria River (UP); Charlotte Waters (55, p. 91). Queens- 
land—Rockhampton, Palmer River, hinterland of Princess Charlotte Bay, eastern and gulf 
coasts, Wellesley Island, Endeavour, Bloomfield and Mitchell Rs. (all with iron blade) (44, 
Vol. 7, pp. 20-21). 

Double adses. Western Australia—Geraldton hinterland (WAM); Gascoyne, Nannine, 
Lyons River (SAM). South Australia—Coopers Creek, Frew River (SAM). Central and 
North Australia—Macdounell Range, Barrow Creek, Tennant Creek, Katherine River 
(SAM); common in Central Australia (52, p. 640). Queensland—Glenormiston (QM); Pitta 
Pitta, Mitakoodi, Boulia, Lake Nash (43, p. 101); western Queensland (44, Vol. 7, 20-21). 


7 48, Vol. 1, p. 302: 49 PI. 17 
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Throwing-clubs with bulbous heads. Another general class of throwing- 
club is that with a symmetrical bulbous head carved in the solid. In most 
cases, the shaft or body of the weapon, like that of a throwing-stick, is 
more or less of the same diameter throughout its length, and is set off 
rather distinctly from the head part. As the illustrations in Figure 4 demon- 
strate, the heads vary greatly in size as well as in shape. Some are spherical, 


Ili 


Fic. 3. A few varieties of throwing-clubs with body flares. a, b, h, Melville Island (UP); 
c, d, southeastern Australia (SAM); e, north Queensland (after Roth); f, west coast of South 
Australia (SAM); g, Rockhampton (after Roth); lower Murray River (SAM). 

Fic. 4. A few varieties of throwing-clubs with bulbous heads. a, j, Rockampton (after 
Roth); b, Melville Island (UP); c, west coast of South Australia (SAM); d, e, f, h, common in 
South Australia, Victoria, and Murray River region; g, upper Fitzroy River (after Roth); 
i, j, common in southern South Australia (SAM); Hergott Springs, Central Australia (NMV); 
Rockhampton, Brisbane (44, Vol. 13, pp. 208, 209). 


some conical, some nondescript. Others show combined forms which in- 
clude many varied arrangements of proportions. This class of throwing- 
club is commonly distributed from the central coast of Queensland to 
Victoria and southern South Australia. Cruder examples, in which the 
head is not so sharply set off from the body of the weapon, or in which the 
head is composed of more or less unrefined roots, are found in a number of 
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regions which, for the most part, appear to be peripheral to the other ap- 
pearances (fig. 4j). 

; Marpungy. Marpungy is the name given to a type of weapon widely 
distributed in southeastern Australia.* The larger specimens are clubs, the 
smaller ones, thr wing-clubs. They seem to be lacking in northern Queens- 
, land and the Cape York Peninsula. 

Pineapple-head throwing-clubs. A highly specialized type of weapon is 
the so-called pineapple-head throwing-club (fig. 8f). This type, apparently 
restricted to the area extending from northeastern South Australia to the 
Cape York Peninsula (see map, fig. 2) is made entirely of wood, although, 
it is interesting to note, nails have been used occasionally in recent times 
to give, or to extend, the studded appearance.’ 

Lil-lil. The lil-lil is a very flat curved missile weapon with a boomerang- 
like body and a wide flat head which projects on the concave side (fig. 8g) .'° 
It could be classified as either a variant boomerang or a variant throwing- 
club. It appears to be restricted in distribution to New South Wales and the 
adjacent parts of Victoria and Queensland. 

The lack of throwing-clubs in Tasmania and most of Western Australia 
and their concentration in eastern and northeastern Australia introduces 
an interesting problem in origins. Except for the appearances in North 
Australia" and the unsatisfactory indications for the adjacent northeastern 


* Attention should be called to the Kul-luk, in Victoria, a somewhat similar but less 
curved weapon (see 48, Vol. 1, p. 308). In slightly varying forms, the marpungy is often met 
with,under such names as burrong, langeel, leonile, and bendi, according to district (see also 
16, p. 317 et seq.). Mannum, Robe, Murray R., Paroo R., Point McLeay, Adelaide Plains 
(SAM); Paroo, Clarence, Richmond and Bellinger Rs., north coast New South Wales (AM); 
Mackay (NMV); Rockhampton, upper Fitzroy R., Brisbane, Yaamba, Broad Sound (large) 
(44, Vol. 13, p. 209); lower McLeay R., Lake Albert, Milmendura, Encounter Bay, lower 
Coorong, Port Macquarie, Tweed and Nambucra Rs. (1/8); Coomooboolaroo (36, p. 334). 
See also 48, Vol. 1, p. 302. 

® Warrego, Charlesville, Roma, Thargomindah (nails) (SAM); Rockhampton (AM); 
Herbert R. (36, p. 73); Cape York Pen., e. coast of Queensland, Herbert Vale, Brisbane, but 
lacking at Gladstone and Keppel Island (44, Vol. 13, p. 209). Burdekin R., Rockingham Bay, 
Mackay, Coopers Creek (48, Vol. 1, pp. 300-302). Stone forms common in New Guinea at 
Kumusi R., Mambare, Mt. Potter, Mt. Bridge, Banu R., Fly R., Musa ®.., Mt. Nesbitt, Mt. 
Scratchley. 

10 For specific description, see 18. Size varies up to two feet in length and up to five inches 
in width of head. Thickness generally is not more than one-half inch. Many have incised de- 
signs. Murrambidgee, n. and w. Riverina, Swan Hill, Macquarie R., Cape Western, Coolabah, 
Oberley Holding, Bogan R., Lachlan-Darling Rs., Echuca, Yandilla, western New South 
Waies (AM); Gippsland, Kulkyne, Angeldool, Port Macquarie, Swan Hill, Barwon, Murray, 
upper Clarence, *alonne Rs. (/8). 

11 The derivation of the throwing-clubs in northern Australia, apparently isolated from 
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part of Western Australia, we find the general distribution of throwing- 
clubs concentrated in one major continuous distribution which stretches 
from Cape York to the Great Australian Bight. 

From the technological point of view there can be no objection to be- 
lieving that throwing-clubs may have developed from throwing-sticks. 
Certainly it is possible in any large museum collection to find scores of 
examples which appear to be transitional from the throwing-stick to the 
various kinds of throwing-club. At the same time we must not overlook 
the fact that there is a continuity in the distribution of throwing-clubs 
as far as Torres Straits, the point of introduction of many alien traits, 
and this suggests that throwing-clubs as a class may not be indigenous to 
Australia but derived from a foreign source. 

In respect to specific types of throwing-clubs, however, we cannot be at 
all certain as to the points of origin of most of them. Some types may have 
diffused into the continent, others may have been invented as a result of 
foreign influence, whereas still others may have been derived from throw- 
ing-sticks prior to the intrusion of foreign influences. At the present time, it is 
impossible to determine what the actual circumstances of origin may have 
been, and all these possibilities must be retained until further evidence, 
perhaps to be furnished by archaeology, may be forthcoming. 

The only throwing-club types the derivations of which seem fairly 
certain are the lil-lil and the pineapple-head form. The former by virtue 
of its specialized form and restricted distribution appears to have de- 
veloped in southeastern Australia. The pineapple-head probably has a 
foreign origin. It seems permissible to infer that either the wooden form 
represents the application in Australia of the features of the New Guinean 
stone-headed form to a different material, or that the idea of an older and 
now extinct wooden form in New Guinea diffused across Torres Straits 
before the stone variety developed.” 

Of the other Australian throwing-clubs, none shows more than general 
resemblance with New Guinean and Melanesian weapons, with the pos- 
sible exception of the marpungy, and all are distributed in regions suffi- 
ciently far from Cape York as not to suggest immediately a foreign deriva- 


the extensive distribution in the eastern parts of the continent, cannot be indicated at the 
present time. The throwing-clubs just south of Darwin, six to twelve inches long, are unique 
(3, p. 170). However, there seem to be many similarities between certain specimens from Mel- 
ville Island which cannot be ascribed readily to convergence on comparison with those in the 
east. 


% See 24. The manufacture of a few stone heads in Torres Straits has been reported, al- 
though most were imported (4/, Vol. 4, pp. 190-92). 
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tion, unless we are to assume that they have been replaced in northern 
Queensland and the Cape York Peninsula by later arrivals such as the 
pineapple-head type. 

It appears, therefore, that until we have more data we can say that 
the evidence suggests that Australian throwing-clubs, as a class only, may 
owe their origin to New Guinea but that there is no specific evidence to 
indicate that the places of origin of definite types, with the notable excep- 
tion of the wooden pineapple-head form, lie outside the Australian area in 
which they are now found. Whether Australian throwing-clubs as a class 
are or are not historically related to Australian throwing-sticks, it seems 
likely that in many areas the two have influenced each other to produce 
new varieties in form. 

Handles carved in the solid. In contrast to the pointed or rounded ends 
of throwing-sticks or their knob handles of gum, many throwing-clubs of 
Victoria, New South Wales, eastern South Australia, and southern Queens- 
land are equipped with handles carved in the solid. Apparently these do 
not appear in northern Queensland and may represent an indigenous 
Australian development. Some are round, some elongated, and others ap- 
pear a& a tapering series of rings (figs. 4f, i; 5e). 

CLUBS 

Ordinary clubs—round, peeled, stout sticks with or without incised or 
painted designs—are lacking in Tasmania but apparently are quite wide- 
spread, and possibly almost universal in Australia. Relatively few localities, 
however, are represented in the museum collections and, as a result, we 
cannot be specific regarding distribution. 

The simplest and most common type of club in North Australia, Central 
Australia, and central and northern Western Australia varies in length 
from three and a half to four feet, is round in cross-section, plain or longi- 
tudinally fluted, of equal diameter throughoui or slightly tapering toward 
the roundly pointed ends (fig. 5a)."* A few scratches for a grip are often 


3 These clubs are reported for all the central tribes, but are made particularly by the Kait- 
ish and Warramunga, and traded to the Arunta, Loritja, etc. (51, pp. 602-604). See also 49, 
pp. 366-68, for the Tjingilli and for northern Australia, where they are said to be common. 
This statement may apply only to the western districts, for Tindale (57, p. 99) reports clubs 
lacking for Groote Island. A similar condition may be true for the adjacent mainland. The 
Nungubuyu are said to secure clubs from the Mara to the south. Whether they are bartered 
to other tribes of Arnhem Land we are not told, but most of these tribes apply variations of 
Nungubuyu terms to them. Only throwing-clubs are listed for Bathurst Island (2, pp. 300- 
301). No mention of heavy clubs for Melville Island has been found in the literature consulted. 
See 26, p. 11, for Kimberley. WAM—Wiluna, Broome, Roebourne, Dampierland and Isdell 
Ra. (J0, Pl. 2), Mallina tribe. 
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found at the handle end. In northern Queensland longer clubs are used. 
Many have sharpened ends, apparently for digging.” 


4 


C 


Fic. 5. Clubs. a, b, Wardaman tribe, North Australia (UP); c, Digging-stick, Broome 
(UP); d, e, Kakadu tribe, North Australia (SAM); f, New South Wales (SAM). (Scale: f, 3 
feet 6 inches.) 


Digging-sticks. Digging-sticks, four to four and a half feet in length, are 
probably used as clubs in all regions where known when other weapons 
are not available. It cannot be said how widespread their use may be, for 
these implements are not abundantly represented in the collections.“ In 


M4 See 43, p. 150, for Boulia, Cloncurry, Flinders, Leichhardt-Selwyn and Mitakoodi; 44, 
Vol. 13, p. 209, for middle Palmer R., Princess Charlotte Bay and Rockhampton. See 28, p. 21, 
for the Wonkonguru of South Australia. 

46 Digging-sticks are known from all the states but may be lacking in local areas. 
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many regions they are neatly finished products; in others they seem to be 
no more than crude pointed sticks. They are definitely lacking in Tas- 
mania." 

In the Port Essington-Darwin region and the nearby coast to the south 
a pole-like club, having the same diameter throughout or tapering slightly 
and with squared off extremities, is present (fig. 5d).'’ It is also in this 
general region that we find clubs with wide, flaring spatulate-shaped heads 
which taper gradually to either a rounded or a peculiar concave butt 
(fig. 5e). They seem to vary considerably in width, thickness, and in cross- 
section of the head part.'* A not dissimilar weapon with a rounded butt also 
is present in the Kimberley region.'® Some apparently should be classified 
as sword-clubs. Many in North Australia have handle grips carved in the 
solid (fig. 5b), but these are distinctly different from the handles of the 
throwing-clubs of southeastern Australia. 

A type of club with a slight bulge in the middle of its shaft is found in 
New South Wales dnd the nearby portions of Queensland and north- 
eastern South Australia (fig. 5f).2° It is often equipped with a handle cut in 
the solid and similar to those on the throwing-clubs of the same region. 
Many specimens are decorated with incised geometrical designs. 

We have already considered the marpungy, the larger examples of 
which are clubs, the smaller ones throwing-clubs. Roth reports a similar 
functional difference for most of the weapons of northeastern Queensland; 
those having a light weight being missiles, the heavy ones striking-clubs.™ 

Boomerang-clubs. An interesting weapon is the so-called boomerang- 
club which embodies the shape of a simple boomerang, bi-convex in cross- 
section, and the size of a club (fig. 7j). Specimens have been collected from 
a number of localities in the eastern parts of the continent, principally 
South Australia, southern Central Australia (apparently traded from the 
east or south),” western New South Wales, and Queensiand.” In Victoria 


16 See 39, p. 73. Apparently the ordinary throwing-stick was used for digging roots. 

" Larrikiyas, Wogaits, Sheraits, Berringin (/, p. 36); generalized for the adjacent inland 
tribes (49, p. 366 et seq.). SAM—Darwin, Port Essington. 

18 See 1, p. 36; 49, p. 366, Pl. 16; 38, Vol. 1, p. 308. 

1 WAM—Broome, Dampierland, Derby. See 3, pp. 169-70. 

20 SAM—Menindie, Darling R., Paroo R., Mt. Brown, Cobham Lake. 

21 44, Vol. 13, p. 207. 

* See 51, pp. 596-99. It is believed that these weapons, varying up to four feet in length 
found among the Arunta and Ilparra, have come from Queensland. They are said to be more 
common among the southern Arunta. Some with different designs are said to be manufactured 
by the Urabunna and occasionally by the southern Arunta and Loritja. Boomerang clubs show 
great variability in length. In northern Queensland most of the specimens appear to be not 
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a somewhat heavier and thicker weapon was used.“ The distribution, 
however, may be much greater than that indicated, for a typical specimen 
has been collected from Yundamindra, Western Australia.” The quirriang- 
an-wun of the Murray River tribes is similar functionally but differs some- 
what in shape.” 

Sword-clubs. These weapons are similar to boomerang-clubs in their bi- 
convex cross-section but differ in that they are straight or nearly so and 
in the east often have a carved knob handle (fig. 71). The specimens avail- 
able indicate a distribution extending from Eucla to Victoria and the 
central coast of Queensland.*’ Most examples are not over four feet in 
length. Weapons with the same general characteristics but with numerous 
minor points of difference are also found at Melville Island.** These are 
intricately carved and painted and possess carved handles or bifurcated 
butts. With only very general similarities and with numerous minor differ- 
ences between the sword-clubs of North Australia and those of the east and 
southeast, a historical relationship does not readily suggest itself. However, 
there is an unusual type of sword-club, found in both eastern Queensland 
and in North Australia (fig. 7k).2® It would seem that there must be some 
historical relationship between these two appearances. 


BOOMERANGS 


Boomerangs, as a class, are widely distributed in Australia but are not 
continental. It is important to note that they are lacking in Tasmania and 
less than three and a half feet nor more than four feet long. In South Australia many examples 
are five feet in length. The longest weapons are found in the Coopers Creek-Diamantina dis- 
trict where specimens eight feet in length have been collected (SAM). 

28 SAM—Coopers Creek, Diamantina, Gawler Range, Beltana, Coward Springs, Lake 
Eyre, Yardea, Birdsville, Fowlers Bay, Mt. Burrell; 28, p. 71, Wonkonguru; 3, p. 170, Dieri, 
and slightly shorter and broader for the Arunta and Aluridja; 44, Vol. 13, p. 209, Yaamba to 
Broad Sound; 43, p. 146, Boulia, Warenda, Herbert Downs, Marion Downs and southward on 
the Diamantina. 

* Kul-luk (48, Vol. 1, p. 308). This weapon is suggestive of the marpungy. 

25 UP. Found in a cave in 1891. 

*6 The average length is given as thirty-six inches (48, Vol. 1, p. 316). 

27 SAM—Point McLeay, 240 miles north of Port Augusta, west coast of South Australia, 
Robe, Lacepede Bay, Victoria, Cairns, Konibba, Coopers Creek, Algebuckina; 8, p. 7, Ade- 
laide; 55, p. 90, Mt. Remarkable; 3, p. 170, Eucla; 44, Vol. 13, p. 209, Rockhampton, Yaamba 
to Broad Sound; 36, p. 334, Herbert Vale; 48, Vol. 1, p. 301-303, Gippsland, Murray R., Vic- 
toria in general, Mackay; 28, p. 72, Wonkonguru. 

28 49, Pl. 18. They do not seem to be used on Bathurst Island, at least no mention is made 
of them by Basedow (2). 

29 SAM—Melville Island, Cardwell to Johnston R. NMV—Cairns to Cardwell, and 
“North Australia.”’ 44, Vol. 13, p. 210, Cardwell, Lower Tully and Bloomfield Rivers. 
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in all the northern peninsulas of Australia, the Kimberley coastal country,*® 
Groote Island, and North Australia approximately north of a line drawn 
from the Katherine River to the Roper River," and in the Cape York 


Boomerangs Lacking 
Appeorent Limits +t Centre| ond Nor}h Ausjralion 
type Moeomerang 
Direction -{ Di{f{usion 
a Heoked or Beek Veriety 
Direction its Diffester 
Coopers Creek - Arpeerance of Heated 
Ceromonico| Boomerangs 
Distribution + Roomevengs (of Vérious tyres) 
with Incised Desiqns 


R Returning Boeomereng 


Fic. 6. Distribution of boomerangs in Australia. 


3 Reported lacking for the northern Kimberley coastal tribes by Brockman (6, p. 17), 
Port Gecrge IV by Love (35, p. 30), and for the inland tribes of the west Kimberley coast by 
Froggatt (23, p. 651). The last, however, mentions two types for the western coastal tribes 
and Stokes (54, Vol. 1, p. 91) found the boomerang at Beagle Bay. Boomerangs are now reach- 
ing Port George IV. 

31 Fieldnotes, 1930. Basedow (/, p. 37) found them lacking among the western coastal 
tribes, to some of whom they are now being traded (53, Vol. 4, Pl. 5). Foelsche (22, p. 12) 
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peninsula, north of the Mitchell and Palmer Rivers (see map, fig. 6).” 
There are also a few minor districts where they seem to be unknown.” 

Generally speaking, boomerangs as a class can be regarded as a special 
form of throwing-stick. They differ from the latter only in their somewhat 
greater curvature and their bi-convex or semi-oval cross-section. They are 
used like throwing-sticks for both throwing and striking in hunting and in 
fighting. These remarks apply in a general way to all varieties of boomer- 
angs except that specialized type which has attracted so much attention, 
the returning boomerang. The latter, which numerically represents an 
extremely small proportion of the boomerangs of the continent, is usually 
regarded by the natives as a toy which, with a few exceptions, seems to be 
used for neither hunting nor fighting. 

Any present attempt to classify boomerangs into types and varieties 
meets with so many difficulties that the effort is futile. When all the ex- 
tremely variable features are taken into consideration it is obvious that 
any inclusive classification would be so unwieldy that it would not serve 
the purposes for which it was intended.* A rough grouping on the basis of 
general similarities, however, may be of some value. Accordingly, insofar 
as we have information, the distributions of some of the more prominent 
forms are given below.* 

The most common type of pointed boomerang in Western Australia is 
a light, thin blade, symmetrical or asymmetrical in shape, having one flat 


reported them lacking along the northern coast. Tindale (57, p. 99) for the Gulf coast, gives 
the Allawa on the Roper River as the most northern tribe to make them. See also 2/, p. 355; 
62, p. 224, for northern Arnhem Land. 

® See 44, Vol. 13, p. 201. 

* They have been denied for the Everard, Fraser and Blythe Ranges in South Australia, 
but present on Hampton Plains (see 61, p. 728; 27, p. 271; 47, p. 86). King did not see them at 
King George Sound in 1821 (3/, Vol. 2, p. 137), but this does not necessarily mean that they 
were unknown there at that time. Helms reported them made inland and traded to the coast 
(27, p. 289). Roth (44, Vol. 13, p. 202) got no information at Keppel Island, a place where 
many mainland traits are lacking. Sarg (45, pp. 7-8) and Eylmann (21, p. 363) delimit a large 
region along the southern coast as lacking boomerangs. Their information may be correct for 
some small districts, but the museum collections show an abundance of specimens for this re- 
gion as a whole. 

* For discussion see /3. 

5 Tt must be understood that this list is not an inclusive one, and that many other forms, 
represented as a rule by very few specimens, have been purposely excluded. It must also be 
realized that in the majority of cases the distributions are based upon specimens or other data 
which show only that a particular type is present in an area, but is not necessarily manufac- 
tured there. It must not be assumed that the distribution of use of any type is coextensive with 
the distribution of its manufacture. There are very few cases in which we have information 
concerning trade and diffusion routes. 
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and one convex surface, or two slightly convex surfaces (fig. 7a). It is 
found in the Kimberley district, where it is often decorated with incised 
designs and painted bands. The distribution of undecorated specimens ex- 
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Fic. 7. Boomerangs: a, b, Kimberley region; c, d, southern Western Australia; e, f, i, 
Victoria; g, h, Queensland. Boomerang-clubs: j, Coopers Creek. Sword: k, Cardwell. Sword- 
club: 1, South Australia. 

% Acknowledgement must be made to Mr L. Glauert (Curator, WAM) for his help and 
suggestions in grouping the specimens from Western Australia. WAM—Kimberley, Wiluna, 
Beagle Bay, Kookynie, Laverton, Ashburton. SAM—Broome, King Leopold Range. UP— 
Mulla Bulla, Halls Creek, Maninga Marley, Turkey Creek, Leopold Range, Sunday Island, 
La Grange Bay. 26, p. 9, Murchison. /0, Pl. 2, Roebourne. All fairly symmetrical. Areas in 
which one arm is definitely longer than the other include (WAM) Kimberley, Wyndham, 
Pender Bay, Derby, Isdell Range, Broome, and Point Cloates. 
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tends southwestward apparently to the Ashburton, Laverton, and Kooky- 
nie districts. 

A specialized variety similar in many respects, but with certain features 
accentuated, is shown in Figure 7b. One arm is considerably longer than 
the other and the greatest width is at the angle, from which it gradually 
decreases toward each extremity. This variety seems to be concentrated 
in the Kimberley-Roebourne region, although specimens have been col- 
lected farther south.*’ 

Another pointed boomerang of Western Australia is a light, thin, short, 
narrow undecorated weapon, distributed in the southern part of the state 
from Geraldton southward to the ocean and eastward to Eucla.** The arms 
of this weapon tend to be approximately equal in length but differ in that 
one has a slight concavity in its outer edge, whereas the other has a convex 
outer edge (fig. 7c). 

The most common type in Western Australia is a thin, plain blade with 
round ends, symmetrically shaped or with one arm slightly longer than the 
other (fig. 7d).** One surface is convex, the other flat. The general dis- 
tribution extends from the Roebourne area to the southern ocean and to 
the South Australian border. It seems to be iacking in the Kimberley dis- 
trict and perhaps in the eastern desert regions. 

In South Australia somewhat different boomerangs are encountered. 
One general and fairly symmetrical type is long and narrow but heavy as a 
result of its thickness. The ends are round in a medium degree. Many of 
these specimens are decorated with incised semicircular designs, divided 
often into two quarters. In other cases, there are series of zigzags in various 
arrangements. This type seems to be concentrated in the south.‘ Not 
dissimilar boomerangs, thirty to thirty-six inches in length, with very fine 
longitudinal flutings, are found in the Coopers Creek-western New South 
Wales-western Queensland region." 


37 WAM—Kimberley, Lombadina, Gascoyne, Kookynie, Murchison. SAM—Cygnet 
Bay, Derby. 

38 WAM—York, Perth, Kookynie, Kanowna, Geraldton, Lake Grace, Laverton, Bun- 
bury, Esperance, Murchison, Northampton. SAM—Eucla. UP—Moore R. (with modern 
burned decoration), Mordagalup tribe, Manjimup, Nannup 

3° WAM—Roebourne, Northampton, Ashburton, Geraldton, Greenough, York, Pingelly, 
Bunbury. UP—Manjimup, Meekatharra, Mt. Vernon, Nannup, Margaret R., Nannine, Mt. 
Sir Samuel, Paynes Find, Bridgeton, Albany, Tuckanarra, Eastern Goldfields. SAM— 
East Laverton, Eucla; 26, p. 9, Murchison, Gascoyne. 

© SAM—Eucla, Eyre Pen., Gawler Range, west coast of South Australia, Penong, Wil- 
liam Creek. 

#1 SAM—Mt. Burrell, 200 miles north of Coopers Creek, Diamantina R., Dieri tribe. 
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A shorter, broader type, with round ends, and symmetrical or asym- 
metrical shape also appears in the southern part of the state.” It has, as 
usual, one convex surface, whereas the other varies from flat to slightly 
convex. Slightly longer boomerangs with a medium width and an oval 
cross-section are also found in the same general region.“ A cruder and 
smaller, but otherwise similar type appears in New South Wales. 

In Victoria and southern New South Wales there seems to have been 
only two important types of boomerang, the wonguin or returning boomer- 
ang, and the barngeet or war boomerang, both of which are found in 
variant forms (fig. 7e, f, i). The two are difficult to distinguish, for the 
latter often exhibits a slight twist, although it cannot be made to return. 
For the remainder of New South Wales we have very little information and 
only a few specimens upon which to base an opinion. In the western regions 
there appears to have been similarity with forms in South Australia, and 
in the north Queensland types appear. 

The most common form of boomerang in a large part of Queensland 
seems to have been similar to that shown in Figure 7g, found with minor 
variations in form and decorations from northern New South Wales to 
northwest central Queensland and eastward to Herbert Vale. It seems to 
be lacking in the upper Georgina area, the extreme northern regions, and 
in many coastal areas in the east.“ These boomerangs are fairly long 
(thirty inches), and show either one flat and one greatly convex surface, or 
two convex surfaces. The apices may be round, pointed, or emarginate in 
form with central mucronate extensions. Further north, at Normanton 
and along the Gulf coast, the boomerangs become heavier and clumsier 
and a more or less acute angle gives way to a curve only slightly per- 
ceptible.” 

The Central and North Australian boomerang. One of the most distinctive 
types of boomerang is that found in Central and North Australia. It is a 
slightly curved weapon with one arm longer than the other, rounded ends, 
a convex upper surface and a flat under surface (fig. 8a, b). It is usually 
fluted longitudinally except in certain peripheral districts. This weapon is 
often spoken of as a fighting boomerang, but it is used for both hunting and 
fighting both by throwing and striking and is non-returning. 

@ SAM—Gawler Range, Penalumba, Yorke Pen., Great Bight, Fowlers Bay, west coast 
of South Australia. 

# SAM—west coast of South Australia, Yardea, Lake Callabonna, Streaky Bay. 

“ See 48, Vol. 1, p. 313. 

46 Northwest central Queensland (43, pp. 143-45); 16, 17, 19, 20; 36, p. 43; northern New 


South Wales, central and eastern Queensland. 
4 44, Vol. 13, p. 203. 
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This boomerang prevails from the Daly River-Katherine River-Roper 
River area of North Australia, the northern limit of boomerangs, to the 
Coopers Creek-Warrina district of northern South Australia, and from the 
upper Georgina area of western Queensland to at least the western Kimber- 
ley region (see map, fig. 6).“7 Throughout this extensive distribution the 
characteristics are quite similar. It should be noted, however, that on the 
northern, northeastern, southwestern, and also possibly on the north- 
western boundaries of this type, the specimens often lack the flutings or are 
more crudely made.** 

In the greater part of the distribution delimited, this type of boomerang 
is the only one present. This is particularly true in the central portion of 
the area. In western Queensland, northern South Australia, and Western 
Australia other boomerangs are also in use. There is quite definite evidence 
to show that these marginal areas have been invaded by diffusion from the 
more central regions.*® It is presumable, therefore, that this type of boom- 
erang was developed somewhere in the southern North Australia-northern 
Central Australia region and the question arises as to whether its diffusion 
to its present extent was at the expense of other boomerangs previously 
present within these boundaries. There seems to be no answer to this 
question at present. 

Beaked boomerangs. A peculiar variety of the “fighting” boomerang is 
that with a beak or hook (fig. 8c). Boomerangs with this feature are found 
in an extensive area from western Queensland to the Kimberley region and 


‘7 Specimens from most of this area are common in most museum collections. Kimberley 
is represented in WAM. 

48 Fieldnotes; at the Daly River they are traded from the south. 53, Vol. 4, Pl. 5; crude 
specimens come from the Normanton-Burketown district (AM). The Loritja boomerangs are 
cruder than the Arunta: the grooves are roughly cut and there has been little attempt to 
smooth the flatter side. The best examples come from northeast of the Arunta (5/, p. 596). 
In UP there is a very crude specimen said to come from the Ngurla tribe in the Roebourne 
area. 

*° In western Queensland, these boomerangs are traded from the upper Georgina to the 
Leichhardt-Selwyn areas (43, p. 145); a historical derivation from the north has been implied 
for the appearances among the Arunta and Loritja tribes of southern Central Australia (5/, 
p. 596). Mention has been made of the cruder examples in the Katherine River and Daly 
River country, the northern periphery. I have been informed by Mr Norman B. Tindale that 
specimens are occasionally traded northward by the Allawa tribe in the Roper River district, 
the most northern tribe in that area to use them as regular weapons. See also 57, p. 99. A 
similar derivation from North Australia is also indicated for the appearances in the Kimberley 
region where many traits of North Australian character are to be found (information, Mr 
L. Glauert, WAM), and for the Normanton-Burketown district of adjacent northern Queens- 
land where these specimens are often decorated at one end with bands of paint, red or white 
or both, as is found upon many North Australian weapons. 
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from the Gulf of Carpentaria to coastal South Australia (see map, fig. 6). 
A large part of this distribution, however, is the result of trade, for the area 
of manufacture appears to be much more restricted.*® Although information 
is not complete, it would appear that beaked boomerangs are a develop- 
ment of southern North Australia or northern Central Australia, still the 
primary area of their manufacture. Investigation in that area might make 
it possible to restrict the area of origin to a relatively small region within 
the area of manufacture of the typical “fighting” boomerang. 

The only other appearance of a boomerang with a hooked extremity is 
found in the Coopers Creek district of South Australia, where a number of 
very unusual forms are used in ceremonies (fig. 8d, e). These objects are 


Fic. 8. a, b, Central Australian-North Australian type boomerang (a, fluted; b, hewn). 
c, Beaked boomerang. d, e, Odd, hooked boomerang, Coopers Creek. f, Pineapple-head throw- 
ing-club. g, Lil-lil. h, Marpungy. 


very different from the typical beaked boomerangs but may be historically 
related insofar as the hook is concerned. Ordinary beaked boomerangs 
have been traded to this region and may have influenced some local pattern. 
On the other hand, such a trade may have been so recent that it cannot be 
held responsible for the local appearance. There are so many points of 


50 The manufacture of these weapons has been reported by Roth (43, pp. 145-46) for 
eastern North Australia and the adjacent upper Georgina district of Queensland whence they 
are traded eastward. North Australia also seems to be the center of diffusion for the appear- 
ances in northern Western Australia, according to information collected with Kimberley 
specimens in WAM. The most northern tribes among whom beaked boomerangs have been 
reported, such as the Wardaman in the Katherine River region, do not make them but barter 
them from the south. A similar exchange arrangement has also been reported for the southern 
part of the continent, where the Arunta and neighboring tribes do not manufacture them but 
secure them from the Warramunga who are known to produce them (5/, p. 602). 
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difference between the typical beaked boomerang and those at Coopers 
Creek that this may be a case of convergent development. 

The beaked boomerang is reminiscent of the marpungy in some of its 
extreme forms. The centers of distribution of the two, however, appear to 
be so far apart that for the time being there seems to be no reason for 
suspecting a possible historical relationship. 

Incised boomerangs. As a general rule, boomerangs are not decorated 
with incised designs throughout most of the area west of Central Australia 
and in many eastern localities. In North Australia and northern Central 
Australia and in the adjacent Normanton-Burketown region of Queensland 
the use of painted bands, lines or dots, or sometimes other designs is typical. 
Horizontal painted bands are common in the Kimberley district. 

The use of incised designs on boomerangs seems to be found in two non- 
contiguous areas: most of eastern Australia from the Gulf of Carpentaria 
to New South Wales and eastern South Australia on the one hand, and the 
Kimberley district of Western Australia on the other (fig. 6). These two 
regions are separated by the area of the un-incised but fluted fighting 
boomerangs in the central regions which, as we have seen, has been ex- 
panding, apparently in all directions. If this expansion has been at the 
expense of other boomerangs, it seems possible that the two areas of incised 
boomerangs may have been formerly greater and, therefore, previously 
nearer to each other. Such a possibility introduces the question as to 
whether there is any historical relationship between the custom of incising 
boomerangs in eastern Australia and that in the 
lem which cannot be considered at this time. 

Returning boomerangs. The boomerang for which the natives of Aus- 
tralia are celebrated is the returning type, which, when properly thrown 
in the air, describes a loop or series of gyrations and returns to fall within 
a few feet of the thrower. In some cases, the returning boomerang is thrown 
to strike the ground, whence it leaps into the air and commences its fiight.™ 
It is important to note, however, that if it strikes anything during its 
flight, its course will be broken and it will fall to the ground.® It is stated 
that the paths of no two returning boomerangs exactly agree and that no 
boomerang follows the same course in each flight. As we have already re- 
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Kimberl ey region 


51 In 30, the authors speak of boomerangs thrown to strike the ground in New South 
Wales and Queensland. In one instance, the ground was struck in ricochet fashion three times 
before the flight commenced, whence the boomerang returned. For Western Australia Moore 
(37, p. 47) reports tha* boomerangs were thrown first against the ground in some cases. 

® Such a condition is well known but few writers have taken the trouble to mention it. 
See 29, p. 248. 
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marked, the returning boomerang in most instances is regarded as a play- 
thing and is seldom used in hunting or for fighting. The physical properties 
of these objects have been described in detail by a number of writers and 
the dynamics of their peculiar flights carefully studied and recorded by 
Walker. As the result of warping it is often impossible to distinguish 
returners from ordinary boomerangs in museum collections. 

Returning boomerangs are widely distributed but are not found in all 
regions in which the ordinary forms appear (see map, fig. 6). There seems 
to be no indication that the returning kind is ever present by itself. The 
major regions in which returners are or were used include at least parts of 
Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
Australia. The main negative area, aside from those in which no boomer- 
angs at all are present, is the Central Australia-North Australia region. We 
thus find that returning boomerangs, like incised boomerangs, occupy an 
area which almost surrounds an area in which they are not used, but where 
the so-called ‘fighting’? boomerang is present. Since the latter is definitely 
known to be diffusing outward into areas where the former is now found, 
the question arises as to whether returning boomerangs formerly occupied 
a wider distribution in a part of the region in which we now notice only 
the so-called fighting type. This quesiion cannot be answered at present. 

Origin of boomerangs. There seems to be no good reason for believing 
that boomerangs are not indigenous to Australia. As we have already seen 
they are lacking in the three northern peninsulas of the continent into 
two of which, the northern Kimberley district and northern North Aus- 
tralia, we find them diffusing at the present time.™ For the third area, the 


5 See 58, p. 23 et seq.; 48, Vol. 1, pp. 311-29; 15, Boomerangs. A returner must have a 
curvature resembling the arc of a hyperbola, a bi-convex cross-section with one surface more 
curved than the other, and a longitudinal twist of from 2° to 3°. 

5 For Victoria (48, Vol. 1, p. 311 et seg.); New South Wales (56, p. 218); Queensland— 
36, pp. 50-51, Herbert R.; 44, Vol. 13, p. 201 et seg., iower Tully R., Meriam Vale, Brisbane. 
South Australia—4, p. 81, Ooldea; 29, p. 248, Coopers Creek. Western Australia—48, Vol. 1, 
p. 311 et seq.; 37, p. 47; SAM—(Round ends) Eucla, Gascoyne, Cygnet Bay, Roebuck Bay, 
Lyons R., Geraldton; (Pointed ends) Broome, Roebuck Bay. 50, pp. 20-21, Victoria, New 
South Wales. Lacking in Central Australia, 50, p. 19; 27, p. 268, Warrina; 28, p. 82, Wonkon- 
guru; 44, Vol. 13, p. 202, Keppel Is. 

55 Love (35, p. 30) reported in 1917 that boomerangs were formerly unknown, and were 
being introduced by King Sound natives to the Wororra tribe at Tort George IV. In North 
Australia boomerangs are now being traded northward into the Daly River country (see 53, 
Vol. 4, Pl. 5; /4). In eastern North Australia they are not used north of the Roper River al- 
though a few specimens are traded to the north. Tindale for Groote Island (57, p. 99) reported 
that they were known “only from exaggerated rumors of their wonderful killing power.” 
He adds that “On showing boomerangs to Talakurupu men (East Bay) they became fright- 
ened, and upon striking a throwing attitude, they fled in terror.” 
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Cape York Peninsula, our information is not so specific, but the crude 
boomerangs found there suggest that they are of recent introduction from 
the south and such a conclusion is supported by linguistic data.® If our 
interpretation of the evidence furnished by distribution and the known 
directions of diffusion is correct, it would seem to follow that both ordinary 
and returning boomerangs are not only indigenous to the continent but 
that they have not diffused from Australia to any other region, for they 
are lacking in the only areas where foreign influences are known to have 
come, the only regions, therefore, which could have reciprocated culture 
borrowing.®’ In a culture where throwing-sticks undoubtedly have been 
in use for a great period of time we do not have to look far for a possible 
as well as a most reasonable basis from which boomerangs could have been 
derived.®* A discussion of the question of relationship between Australian 
boomerangs and the so-called boomerangs of other parts of the world has 
been given elsewhere (/3). 
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BERTHOLD LAUFER: 1874-1934 By ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


Y the death of Berthold Laufer American anthropology and sinology 

lost its most broadly-trained and distinguished investigator. For 
thirty-five years he was almost the only sinologist in this country, and 
only in the last years of his life did he have the pleasure of seeing a few 
younger scholars being trained to carry on the tradition. 

Berthold Laufer was born in Cologne, Germany, October 11, 1874, the 
son of 2. merchant, Max Laufer. He studied in the University of Berlin 
(1892-95) and in the Seminar for Oriental Languages (1894-95), taking 
his «loctorate at the University of Leipzig in 1897. Throughout his uni- 
versity career he showed a preference for Far Eastern languages and eth- 
nology, taking courses in Semitics, Persian, Sanskrit, Pali, Malay, Chinese, 
Japanese, Manchu, Mongolian, Dravidian, and Tibetan. His doctoral 
dissertation consisted of a critical analysis of a Tibetan text, Klu bum 
bsdus pai shin po, which with characteristic feeling he dedicated ‘In love 
and loyalty to my parents on their silver wedding anniversary, January 8, 
1898.”” He studied Buddhism under Dr Franke, Chinese under Prof 
William Grube, Malay under the great grammarian, Prof von der Gabe- 
lentz, Tibetan under Dr Huth, and Japanese under Prof Lange—all great 
names in Far Eastern studies. 

He came to the United States shortly after receiving his doctorate and 
remained in this country until his death. His loyalty to his adopted land 
grew, and of late years he frequently remarked that Chinese and Japanese 
studies must in this country follow American traditions and cease to be 
tied to the European pattern. American men and women of means stood 
solidly behind his studies as shown by the four expeditions to the Amur 
region (1898-99), the Jacob H. Schiff expedition to China (1901-04), the 
Blackstone expedition to Tibet and China (1908-10), and the Marshall 
Field expedition to the same country in 1923. 

During 1903-06 Dr Laufer was connected with the American Museum 
of Natural History; in 1905-07 he lectured at Columbia University; and in 
1908 he began his connection with Field Museum of Natural History whose 
curatorships in Asiatic Ethnology (1911) and later in Anthropology (1915) 
he held until his death. 

His books on ancient jade, Han pottery, plant distribution; and mono- 
graphs numbering some 150 on an astonishing variety of subjects, became 
at once indispensable works of reference. He usually confined himself to 
subjects of ethnological interest in which his wide reading, sound judgment, 
and training in a variety of languages were all used to good purpose. Stray 
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indications in T‘ang poetry, an obscure reference in a local gazetteer, facts 
which his own eyes witnessed, were all noted down, and before he knew it, 
he was ready, after one great synthetic effort, to publish a monograph 
which for most of his readers seemed to leave nothing more to be said. 
These studies were often on the most surprising subjects—cormorant fish- 
ing, insect-musicians, pigeon whistles, optical lenses, Chinese baskets, 
loan-words in Tibetan—but in every one he made apt and startling com- 
parisons which gave to his studies unusual cultural significance. Finding 


BERTHOLD LAUFER 


that Chicago was inadequately supplied with books for such broad research, 
he purchased more than 40,000 volumes of Chinese books which were 
equally divided between the Newberry and John Crerar libraries. One 
work from the latter collection, which in 1928 was transferred to the 
Library of Congress, contains the lost Sung (1210 a.p.) Kéng chih t‘u, 
“Pictures on Tilling and Weaving,” of which no other copy is known in 
the world (see T‘oung Pao, Vol. 13, pp. 97-106). As late as 1932 he identi- 
fied, in the home of a New York collector, four lost albums of pictures on 
the same theme which were painted for Emperor K‘ang-hsi in 1696. Then, 
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with characteristic foresight he persuaded a patron of Chinese art in this 
country to present them to the Library of Congress. 

Dr Laufer combined a love of scientific accuracy with unusual sensitive- 
ness in the field of human relationships. This made him at times a severe— 
sometimes harsh—critic, and again a friend capable of unusual thoughtful- 
ness and feeling. In his most valuable monographs his enthusiasms were 
se'dom evident, but his semi-scientific utterances, or popular articles, were 
sometimes marked by emotive overstatement which the careless reader 
easily misinterpreted. In his later years collectors of art objects eagerly 
sought and obtained his criticisms, and younger scholars begged him to 
read manuscripts which he had no heart to refuse. These distractions di- 
verted him from the studies that were most congenial to his mind, and 
must perhaps be reckoned among the anxieties that contributed to his 
premature death (September 13, 1934). Nevertheless since his death there 
have appeared in print studies—on the lemon, for example—which are 
among the best he wrote. 
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Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft der Tibeter (Sitzungberichte der philos.-philol. und histor. 

Classe der k. bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Pt. 3: 519-94, Miinchen, 1898). 

Uber eine Gattung mongolischer Volkslieder und ihre Verwandtschaft mit tiirkischen Liedern 
(Der Urquell, n. s., 2, Pts. 7-8: 145-57, 1898). 
Ethnological Work on the Island of Saghalin (Science, May 26, 1899, pp. 732-34). 
Hohlixte der Japaner und der Siidsee-Insulaner (Globus, 1899, p. 36). 
Petroglyphs on the Amoor (American Anthropologist 1: 746-50, 1899). 
Die angeblichen Urviélker von Yezo und Sachalin (Centralblatt fiir Anthropologie, No. 6: 
321-30, 1900). 


1 Prepared by Dr Paul S. Martin. 
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Preliminary Notes on Explorations among the Amoor Tribes (American Anthropologist 2: 
297-338, Avril, 1900). 

Beitraige zur Kenntnis der tibetischen Medicin (2 parts. 90 pp. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1900). [In collaboration with Heinrich Laufer.] 

Ein Siihngedicht der Bonpo. Aus einer Handschrift der Oxforder Bodleiana (Denkschriften 
der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. Classe 66, Nos. 8, 19, 
Wien, 1900). 

Uber das Va-zur. Ein Beitrag zur Phonetik der tibetischen Sprache (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes 12: 289-307; 13: 95-109, 199-226, Wien, 1900). 

Felszeichnungen vom Ussuri (Globus 79, No. 5: 69-72, 1901). 

Review of H. Francke, ‘‘Der Friihlingsmythus der Kesarsage, ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
vorbuddhistischen Religion Tibets;’’ “Ladakhi Songs” (Weiner Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes 15: 77-107, 1901). 

The Decorative Art of the Amur Tribes (Publications of the Jesup Expedition, American 
Museum of Natural History, Memoir 7, 1902). 

Uber ein tibetisches Geschichtswerk der Bonpo (T‘oung Pao, 2nd series, 2, No. 1: 1-23 
Leiden, 1901). 

Zum Marchen von der Tiersprache (Revue Orientale 2, No. 1: 45-52, Budapest, 1901). 

Zur Entstehung des Genitivs in den altaischen Sprachen (Revue Orientale 2, No. 2: 133-38, 
Budapest, 1901). 

Verzeichnis der tibetischen Handschriften der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Dresden (Zeit- 
schrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 55: 99-123, 1901). 

Zwei Legenden des Milaraspa (Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 4: 1-44, Tiibingen u. Leipzig, 
1901). 

Aus den Geschichten und Liedern des Milaraspa (Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. Classe 48: 1-62, Wien, 1902). 

Mitteilung iiber die angebliche Kenntnis der Luftschiffahrt bei den alten Chinesen (Ostasia- 
tischer Lloyd 17; s. Orient. Bibl., 1904, p. 78, No. 1489). 

Review of Jul. Lessing, “Chinesische Bronzegefisse’”’ (T‘oung Pao, 2nd series, 4: 264-67; s. 
Orient. Bibl., 1904, p. 82, No. 1583). 

Religiése Toleranz in China (Globus 86: 219-20, 1904). 

Ein buddhistisches Pilgerbild (Globus 86: 386-88, 1904). 

Zur Geschichte der chinesischen Juden (Globus 87, No. 14: 245-47, 1905). 

Chinesische Altertiimer in der rémischen Epoche der Rheinlande (Globus 88, No. 3: 45-49, 
1905). [Reviewed by Chavannes in T‘oung Pao, 1905, pp. 511-12.] 

Zum Bildnis des Pilgers Hsiian Tsang (Globus 88: 257-58, 1905). 

Ein angebliches chinesisches Christusbild aus der Tang Zeit (Globus 88: 281-83, 1905). 

Anneaux nasaux en Chine (T‘oung Pao, 2nd series, 6: 321-23, 1905). 

Introduction to W. Filchner, “Das Kloster Kumbum in Tibet” (Berlin, 1906, pp. ix-xiv). 

Obituary of Dr Georg Huth (T‘oung Pao, 1906, pp. 702-706). 

The Bird-Chariot in Asia and Europe (Boas Anniversary Volume, pp. 410-24, 1906). 

Editor, Boas Anniversary Volume (New York, 1906). 

Ancient Chinese Bronzes (Craftsman 12: 3-15, April, 1906). 

A Plea for the Study of the History of Medicine and Natural Sciences (Science 25: 889-95). 

The Relations of the Chinese to the Philippine Islands (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions 50, Pt. 2: 248-84, 1907). 

Zur Geschichte der Brille (Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Medizin 6, No.4: 

379-85, 1907). 
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2: Historical Jottings on Amber in Asia (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association 1, 
Pt. 3: 211-44, 1907). 
Z, A Theory of the Origin of Chinese Writing (American Anthropologist 9: 487-92, 1907). 
Review of F. Karsch, ‘‘Forschungen tiber gleichgeschlechtliche Liebe’ (American Anthropolo- 
n gist 9: 390-97, 1907). 
, Reviews of W. von Hoerschelmann, “Entwicklung der altchinesischen Ornamentik” and 
H. Beckh, “Tibetische Ubersetzung von Kalidasa’s Meghaduta”’ (Monist 17: 634-36). 
e W. W. Newell and the Lyrics of Li-Tai-Po (American Anthropologist 9: 655-56, 1907). 


The Introduction of Maize into Eastern Asia (Congrés internationale des Américanistes, 
Quebec, 1907, 15: pp. 223-57). 

r Note on the Introduction of the Ground-nut into China (Jbid.: 259-61). 

Zur buddhistischen Litteratur der Uiguren (T‘oung Pao, 2nd series, 8: 391-409, 1907). 

Ein japanisches Friihlingsbild (Anthropophyteia 4). 

Skizze der mongolischen Literatur (Revue orientale 8: 165-261, 1907). [Russian translation 

published by the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 1926.] 


1908 
Origin of Our Dances of Death (Open Court 22: 597-604). 
Die Bru-Za Sprache und die historische Stellung des Padmasambhava (T‘oung Pao 9: 1-46). 
Die Sage von den Goldgrabenden Ameisen (T‘oung Pao 9: 429-52). 
Skizze der manjurischen Literatur (Revue orientale 9: 1-53). 
A Mongol irodalom vazlata. A Mandzsu irodalom vazlata. [Hungarian translation of sketches 
of .Songol and Manchu literatures.} 
The Jonah Legend in India (Monist 18: 576-78). 
Chinese Pigeon Whistles (Scientific American, p. 394). 


1909 

Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty (Publication of the East Asiatic Committee of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Leiden). 

Die Kanjur-Ausgabe des Kaisers Kang-hsi (Bulletin de |’Academie impériale des sciences de 
St. Pétersburg, pp. 567-74). 

Der Cyclus der Zwélf Tiere auf einem Alt-Turkistanischen Teppich (T‘oung Pao 10: 7-75). 
[Additional note by E. Chavannes.] 

Ein homosexuelles Bild aus China (Anthropophyteia 6: 162-66). 

Kunst und Kultur Chinas im Zeitalter der Han (Globus 96: 7-9, 21-24). 


1910 
Christian Art in China (Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen. 19 pp. Berlin). 
Die Ausniitzung sexueller Energie zu Arbeitsleistungen. Eine Umfrage (Anthropophyteia 7: 
295-96). 
Zur kulturhistorischen Stellung der chinesischen Provinz Shansi. Beobachtungen auf einer 
Reise von Tai-yiian nach Hsi-an im Februar 1909 (Anthropos 5: 181-203). 


1911 
Der Roman einer tibetischen Kinigin. Tibetischer Text und Ubersetzung (x, 264 pp. Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz). 
Contributions to Paul Carus, ‘““The Fish as a Mystic Symbol in China and Japan” (Open 
Court 25: 385-411). 
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King Tsing, the Author of the Nestorian Inscription (Open Court 25: 449-54). 
The Introduction of Vaccination into the Far East (Open Court 25: 525-31). 
Chinese Grave-Sculptures of the Han Period (45 pp. New York, London, and Paris). 


1912 


Modern Chinese Collections in Historical Light (American Museum Journal, April, pp. 135- 
38). 

The Chinese Madonna in the Field Museum (Open Court 26: 1-6). 

Confucius and his Portraits (Open Court 26: 147-68, 202-18). [Also as a separate book.] 

The Discovery of a Lost Book (T‘oung Pao 13, No. 1: 97-106). 

Five Newly Discovered Bas-Reliefs of the Han Period (T‘oung Pao 13, No. 1: 107-12). 

The Wang chuan tu, a Landscape of Wang Wei (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 1, No. 1: 28-55, 
Berlin). 

Foreword to Catalogue of a Selection of Art Objects from the Freer Collection (Washington). 

Jade, a Study in Chinese Archaeology and Religion (Field Museum Publications, Anthropo- 
logical Series 10. 370 pp.). 

China Can Take Care of Herself (Oriental Review 2: 595-96). 

The Verses of Bharata (Journal, Royal Asiatic Society). 

Chinese Sarcophagi (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 1, No. 3: 318-34). 

Fish Symbols in China (Open Court 26: 673-80). [Reprint from “‘Jade.”’] 

Postscript to F.-C. Cole, “Chinese Pottery in the Philippines’ (Field Museum Publications, 
Anthropological Series 12, Pt. 1: 17-47). 

Name China (T‘oung Pao 13). 


1913 


The Praying Mantis in Chinese Folk-Lore (Open Court, No. 1: 57-60). [Extract from “Jade.’’] 

The Chinese Battle of the Fishes (Open Court, June, pp. 378-81). 

The Development of Ancestral Images in China (Journal of Religious Psychology 6: 111-23). 

Dokumente der Indischen Kunst. I. Das Citralakshana nach dem tibetischen Tanjur heraus- 
gegeben und iibersetzt (194 pp. Leipzig: Harrassowitz). 

Descriptive Account of the Collection of Chinese, Tibetan, Mongol and Japanese Books in the 
Newberry Library (Chicago). 

Notes on Turquois in the East (Field Museum Publications, Anthropological Series 12, No. 1: 
1-72). 

Arabic and Chinese Trade in Walrus and Narwhal Ivory (T‘oung Pao, pp. 315-70). [With 
addenda by P. Pelliot.] 

History of the Fingerprint System (Smithsonian Report for 1912, pp. 631-52). 

In Memoriam J. Pierpont Morgan (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 2: 222-25). 

Epigraphische Denkmiiler aus China. I. Lamaistische Klosterinschriften aus Peking, Jehol 
und Si-ngan (Folio, 81 pls. Berlin: Reimer). [With O. Franke.] 

The Application of the Tibetan Sexagenary Cycle (T‘oung Pao 14: 569-96). 

Der Pfau in Babylonien (Orientalistische Literaturzeitung No. 12, col. 539-40). 

Catalogue of a Collection of Ancient Chinese Snuff-Bottles in the Possession of Mrs George 
T. Smith (64 pp. Chicago: Privately printed). 

Uber den Wert Chinesischer Papierabklatsche (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift: 2). 


Discussion of the Relation of Archaeology to Ethnology (American Anthropologist 15, No. 4: 
573-77). 


- 
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1914 

Bird Divination among the Tibetans (Notes on Document Pelliot No. 3530), with a Study of 
Tibetan Phonology of the Ninth Century (T‘oung Pao 15: 1-110). 

Was Odoric of Pordenone Ever in Tibet? (T‘oung Pao 15: 405-18). 

Obituary of F. H. Chalfant (T‘oung Pao 15: 165-66). 

The Sexagenary Cycle Once More (T‘oung Pao 15: 278-79). 

Chinese Clay Figures. Pt. I, Prolegomena on Chinese Defensive Armor (Field Museum Pub- 
lications, Anthropological Series 11, No. 2: 73-315). 

Review of H. Beckh, “Verzeichnis der tibetischen Handschriften” (Journal, Royal Asiatic 
Society, October, pp. 1124-41). 

Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Culture (Journal of Race Development 5: 160-74). 


1915 
The Story of the Pinna and the Syrian Lamb (Journal of American Folk-Lore 28: 103-28). 
The Eskimo Screw asa Culture-Historical Problem (American Anthropologist 17: 396-406). 
The Prefix A- in the Indo-Chinese Languages (Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, October, 
pp. 757-80). 
Karajang (Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, October, pp. 781-84). 
Optical Lenses. I. Burning-Lenses in China and Japan (T‘oung Pao, pp. 169-228). 
Burning-Lenses in India (T‘oung Pao, pp. 562-63). 
Three Tokharian Bagatelles (T‘oung Pao, pp. 272-81). 
Vidanga and Cubebs (T‘oung Pao, pp. 282-88). 
Obituary of W. W. Rockhill (T‘oung Pao, pp. 289-90). 
Asbestos and Salamander. An Essay in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk-Lore (T‘oung Pao, pp. 
297-373). 
Chinese Transcriptions of ’roper Names (T‘oung Pao, pp. 420-24). 
The Diamond. A Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk-Lore (Field Museum Publications, 
Anthropological Series 15, No. 1: 1-75). 
Two Chinese Imperial Jades (Fine Arts Journal 32: 237-41, Chicago). 
Chinesische Schattenspiele, iibersetzt von Wilhelm Grube. Herausgegeben und Eingeleitet 
von Berthold Laufer (Abhandlungen kénigl. bayer. Akademie d. Wissenschaften 28, No. 
1: 1-24). 
1916 
The Nichols Mo-so Manuscript (Geographical Review 1: 274-85). 
Ethnographische Sagen der Chinesen (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 198-210. Miinchen). 
The Si-hia Language, A Study in Indo-Chinese Philology (T‘oung Pao, pp. 1-126). 
Supplementary Notes on Walrus and Narwhal Ivory (T‘oung Pao, pp. 273-314). 
Se-tiao (T‘oung Pao, p. 315). 
Cardan’s Suspension in China (Holmes Anniversary Volume, pp. 288-91. Washington). 
Review of R. Garbe, “Indien und das Christentum” (American Anthropologist 18: 567-73). 
Review of J. E. Pogue, ““The Turquois” (American Anthropologist 18: 585-90). 
Loan-words in Tibetan (T‘oung Pao 17: 403-552). 
Ethnographische Sagen der Chinesen (Aufsiitze Kult. u. Sprachgeschichte . . . Kuhn, pp. 198- 
210). 
1917 
The Beginnings of Porcelain in China, With a Technical Report by H. W. Nichols (Field 
Museum Publications, Anthropological Series 15, No. 2: 77-182). 
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Burkhan (Journal, American Oriental Society 36: 390-95; additional note, 37: 167-68). 

Concerning the History of Finger-Prints (Science, May 25, pp. 504-505). 

Moccasins (American Anthropologist 19: 297-301). 

Origin of the Word Shaman (American Anthropologist 19: 361-71). 

The Reindeer and Its Domestication (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association 4, No. 
2: 91-147). 

The Vigesimal and Decimal Systems in the Ainu Numerals. With Some Remarks on Ainu 
Phonology (Journal, American Oriental Society 37: 192-208). 

The Language of the Yiie-chi or Indo-Scythians (14 pp. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company). [Privately printed in 50 copies.] 

Collection of Ivory Seals in the Possession of Mrs George T. Smith. [Privately printed.] 

Religious and Artistic Thought in Ancient China (Art and Archaeology, December, pp. 295- 
310). 

Reviews of H. Diels, “Antike Technik;”’ R. Mookerji, ‘Indian Shipping;’’ H. Parmentier, 
“Guide au Musée de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient; H. Maspéro, “Grammaire 
de la langue khmére” (American Anthropologist 19: 71-80, 280-85). 

Totemic Traces among the Indo-Chinese (Journal of American Folk-Lore 30: 415-26). 

La Mandragore (T‘oung Pao, 1917, pp. 1-30). 


1918 


Origin of Tibetan Writing (Journal, American Oriental Society 38: 34-46). 

Obituary of Edouard Chavannes (Journal, American Oriental Society 38: 202-205). 

Reviews of R. H. Lowie, “Culture and Ethnology;” R. Foote, “The Foote Collection of Pre- 
historic and Protohistoric Antiquities;” A. Rea, “Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities 
from Adichanallur and Perumbair”’ (American Anthropologist 20: 87-91, 104-106). 

Malabathron (Journal Asiatique, Paris). 

The Chinese Exhibition (Bulletin, Art Institute of Chicago, December, pp. 144-47). 


1919 


Sino-Iranica. Chinese Contributions to the History of Civilization in Ancient Iran, with spe- 
cial reference to the history of cultivated plants and products (Field Museum Puvlications, 
Anthropological Series 15, No. 3. 446 pp.). 

Reviews of A. M. Tallgren, “Chapitres d’archéologie sibérienne;”’ B. Sarkar, “(Hindu Achieve- 
ments in Exact Science,” “The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture;” F. Starr, “Korean 
Buddhism;” G. Mauger, “Quelques considérations sur les jeux en Chine;” S. Couling, 
“The Encyclopaedia Sinica;”’ M. Czaplitka, “The Turks of Central Asia in History and 
at the Present Day;” G. Ferrand, “Malaka, le Malaya et Malayur,” “Apropos d’une 
carte javannaise du XVIF° sitcle;’’ R. Torii, “Etudes archeologiques et ethnologiques. 
Les Ainu des Iles Kouriles” (American Anthropologist 21: 78-89, 198, 301-308, 459). 

Cocoa and Betel Chewing: A Query (American Anthropologist 21: 335-36). 


1920 


Sanskrit Karketana (Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique 22: 43-46). 

Multiple Births among the Chinese (American Journal of Physical Anthropology 3, No. 1: 
83-96; New China Review 2: 109-36, Shanghai). 

Sex Transformation and Hermaphrodites in Ancient China (American Journal of Physical 

Anthropology 3, No. 2: 259-62). 
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The Reindeer Once More (American Anthropologist 22: 192-97). 
Twelve articles and frontispiece contributed to H. Cordier, “Ser Marco Polo” (London: 
Murray). 
1921 
Review of L. Wiener, “Africa and the Discovery of America” (Literary Review, New York 
Evening Post, February 5th.). 
Review of H. Cordier, “Ser Marco Polo;’’ notes and addenda to Sir Henry Yule’s edition 
(American Historical Review 26, No. 3: 499-501). 
Milaraspa. Tibetische Texte in Auswahl tibertragen (Hagen: Folkwang-Verlag). 
A Bird’s Eye View of Chinese Art (Journal, American Institute of Architects 10, No. 6: 183- 
98). 
The Chinese Gateway (Field Museum, Anthropological Leaflet 1). 
Archaic Chinese Bronzes of the Shang, Chou and Han Periods (24 pp. New York: Parish- 
Watson). 
1923 
Use of Human Skulls and Bones in Tibet (Field Museum, Anthropological Leaflet 10). 
Oriental Theatricals (Field Museum, Guide, Part 1). 


1924 
Review of S. Shirokogoroff, ‘Social Organization of the Manchus” (American Anthropologist 
26: 540-43). 
Tobacco and Its Use in Asia (Field Museum, Anthropological Leaflet 18). 
The Introduction of Tobacco into Europe (Field Museum, Anthropological Leaflet 19). 
Tang, Sung and Yiian Paintings (22 pp. Paris and Brussels: G. van Oest et cie). 


1925 
Chinese Baskets (Field Museum, Anthropology, Design Series 3). 
The Tree-climbing Fish (China Journal of Science and Art 3, No. 1: 34-36). 
Archaic Bronzes of China (Art in America 13, No. 6: 291-307). 
Jurchi and Mongol Numerals (Kérési Csoma-Archiv 2: 1-4). 
Ivory in China (Field Museum, Anthropological Leaflet 21). 
Review of H. A. Giles, “Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio’’ (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore 39: 86-90). 
The Jan Kleykamp Collection of Chinese and Japanese Paintings (40 pp. New York). 


1926 
Ostrich Egg-shell Cups of Mesopotamia and the Ostrich in Ancient and Modern Times (Field 
Museum, Anthropological Leaflet 23). 
History of Ink in China, Japan, Central Asia, India, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and Italy (In 
F. B. Wiborg, “Printing Ink, a History,” pp. 1-76. New York: Harper Bros.). 


1927 
Archaic Chinese Jades Collected in China by A. W. Bahr (52 pp. New York: R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Co. [Chicago]). [Privately printed.] 
Methods in the Study of Domestication (Scientific Monthly, September, pp. 251-55). 
Review of T. F. Carter, “Invention of Printing in China” (Journal, American Oriental 
Society 47: 71-76). 
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Agate, Archaeology and Folk-Lore (Field Museum, Geology Leaflet 8: 20-35). [With O. C. 
Farrington.) 

Insect-Musicians and Cricket Champions of China (Field Museum, Anthropology Leaflet 22. 
28 pp.). 

1928 

The Giraffe in History and Art (Field Museum, Anthropology Leaflet 27). 

Cricket Champions of China (Scientific American, January, pp. 30-34). 

The Prehistory of Aviation (Field Museum Publications, Anthropological Series 18, No.1). 

Review of H. Maspéro, “La Chine antique” (American Historical Review 33: 903-904). 

The Prehistory of Television (Scientific Monthly, November, pp. 455-59). 


1929 
Review of W. Barthold, ‘““Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion” (American Historical 
Review 34: 378-79). 
Review of Chi Li, “The Formation of the Chinese People: an Anthropological Inquiry” (Amer- 
ican Historical Review 34: 650-51). 
The American Plant Migration (Scientific Monthly, March, pp. 239-51). 
On the Possible Origin of our Word Booze (Journal, American Oriental Society, pp. 56-58). 
Chinese Fossil Turtle in the Field Museum (Scientific American, May, pp. 451-52). 
Foundation of British Trade in China (Chinese Social and Political Science Review 13, No. 3). 
Gest Chinese Research Library at McGill University, Montreal. 
Review of the Eumorfopoulos Chinese bronzes (Burlington Magazine 54, London). 


1930 

Catalogue of a Collection of Chinese Paintings in the Possession of Dr Frederick Peterson. 

Early History of Felt (American Anthropologist 32, No. 1: 1-18). 

Felt: how it was made and used in ancient times and brief description of modern methods of 
manufacture and uses (Chicago: Western Felt Works). 

A Chinese Hebrew Manuscript: a new source for the history of Chinese Jews (American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 46: 189-97). 

Chinese Bells, Drums and Mirrors (Burlington Magazine 57: 183-87, Londor). 

Geophagy (Field Museum Publications, Anthropological Series 18). 

Tobacco and its Uses in Africa (Field Museum, Anthropology Leaflet 29). [With W. D. 
Hambly and R. Linton.]} 

Foreword to H. W. Nichols, “Restoration of Ancient Chinese Bronzes and Cure of Malignant 
Patina” (Field Museum, Technique Series 3). 


1931 

Columbus and Cathay, and the Meaning of America to the Orientalist (Journal, American 
Oriental Society 51). 

China and the Discovery of America (New York: China Institute in America). 

Domestication of the Cormorant in China and Japan (Field Museum Publications, Anthro- 
pological Series 18). 

Inspirational Dreams of Eastern Asia (Journal of American Folk-Lore 44). 

Prehistory of Aviation (Open Court 45). 

Tobacco in New Guinea (American Anthropologist 33: 138-40). 

Paper and Printing in Ancient China (Chicago: Caxton Club). 
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1932-1933 


A Defender of the Faith and his Miracles (Open Court 46). 

Sino-American Points of Contact (Scientific Monthly 34; Open Court 47). 

Central and Russian Asia [Editor] (Open Court 47). 

East and West (Open Court 47). 

Jehol Pagoda Model (Field Museum News 4, No. 4). 

Turtle Island (Open Court 47). 

Prefaces to Monograph Series, New Orient Society of America, 2nd series, China (No. 5), 
Central and Russian Asia (No. 2). 

1934 

A Defender of the Faith (Asia 34). 

Etruscans (Field Museum News 5, no. 1). 

Lemon in China and Elsewhere (Journal, American Oriental Society 54). 

Rare Chinese Brush-holder (Field Museum News 5, No. 6). 

The Chinese Imperial Gold Collection. A°Century of Progress, 1934 (New York: Parish- 
Watson and Company). 

The Swing in China (Société Finno-Ougrienne 57). 

The Noria or Persian Wheel (Pavry Memorial Volume. London: Oxford University Press). 

Chinese Muhammedan Bronzes (Ars Islamica 1). 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
WasHINcTON, D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game: a Study of Cultural Change. ALEXANDER 
Lesser. (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 16. 337 pp., 
3 pls. $4.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933.) 


This study is a forceful demonstration “of the inevitability of founding ethno- 
logical methodology on a metaphysic of history.’’ It is, moreover, a study of culture 
change as effected by uncontrolled assimilation. Assimilation is here distinguished 
from acculturation, since the latter process should involve some measure of reci- 
procity and adjustment. Above all it is an epic of how, under the control of the 
United States government, a strong, friendly, and well adjusted tribe has been 
reduced in something over a century to a pitiful handful of individuals living in a 
state of intellectual and cultural barrenness. The development of the Ghost Dance 
Hand Game ceremony, since it was “the chief intellectual product of Pawnee cul- 
ture in the last forty years,” serves as a motif around which this sweeping change 
can be visualized. 

As a study of uncontrolled assimilation this report is of fundamental importance 
to all administrators and students concerned with contemporary Indian problems. 
Lesser’s dispassionate presentation of Pawnee history between 1803 and the present 
is particularly significant in the light of recent more promising trends in Indian 
policy. It is a tragic story of an intelligent and willing people grossly mishandled. 

Putting their trust in the government the Pawnee made vigorous attempts to 
farm on a large scale, but Sioux war parties constantly thwarted their efforts. Not 
only did the government utterly fail to protect them but no efforts were made to 
organize the Pawnee for their own defense. Yet in 1876, when the North brothers 
recruited a company of scouts, every man in the tribe sought to enlist. Driven by 
the above causes to an unhealthy reservation in Oklahoma they formed band 
villages in the old pattern, but these were soon broken up by government policy in 
favor of individual allotments. The rise of the boarding school furthered the dis- 
integration of group morale and all ceremonial activities were frowned upon. Then 
with the development of the leasing system and the selling of surplus lands to 
whites all incentive for work disappeared. The Pawnee were a scattered, dispirited, 
and hopeless people when the doctrines of the Ghost dance reached them, to stir up 
the last spark of cultural pride. 

The bulk of the report is taken up with an extremely lucid, and well documented 
analysis of the renaissance and gradual relapse of Pawnee culture resulting from the 
Ghost dance of 1892. At this time all the closely integrated and soul satisfying mani- 
festations of Pawnee philosophy, ceremonialism, and calendric ritualism had al- 
ready vanished. Moreover, the economic and political basis of Pawnee life was 
irretrievably gone. It was therefore impossible to revive the once basic bundle cere- 
raonies, but the last remaining sacred bundles were opened and their contents re- 
newed. Old societies and medicine men dances were reconstructed and, in associa- 
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tion with Ghost dance rituals and visions, the various games of aboriginal times 
were taken up with enthusiasm. Since the bundle ceremonials and society activities 
called for esoteric and infinitely complex traditional learning that had in large part 
vanished, attempts at their renewal were largely abortive. As a result the games 
familiar to all of the people rather than to a priestly class, became dominant. Of 
these, the hand game survived the longest, and it is the detailed history of this 
institution, a gambling game that became a ceremony, which forms the nuclear 
core of the report. 

The reviewer is particularly impressed by the breadth of understanding which 
this analysis of a seemingly minor feature of Pawnee culture presents. As the mean- 
ings associated with the hand game change, it is strikingly clear why they have 
changed in terms of Pawnee culture. At no time is the latter static but always in a 
state of flux and as it changes, the gauge, i.e., the hand game, responds like a 
delicate measuring instrument. In cross section, at any given moment, Pawnee 
culture presents an incomplete fusion of both vestigial and partially assimilated 
new features which would seem to defy any functional interpretation, or any pos- 
sible cognition of process. Viewed in terms of change, however, i.e., in the light of 
full time perspective, these successive cultural states, as well as the economic and 
psychological changes bringing them about, are easily understandable. The fact that 
a culture rapidly disintegrating in the face of forced assimilation is under observa- 
tion undoubtedly facilitates this remarkable demonstration of method. Few would 
deny, however, that all culture is a dynamic continuum, hence an understanding of 
any culture must always be in terms of change. It follows, therefore, as the author 
points out, that “historicity is neither an end nor by itself a means but a condition 
which must be recognized at every step,” and that “functionalism in social an- 
thropology which is divorced from time perspective is metaphysically false.” In the 
opinion of the reviewer, this paper, both factually and methodologically, is one of 
the most important anthropological reports to appear in recent years. 

DUNCAN STRONG 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


American Population Before the Federal Census of 1790. Evarts B. GREENE AND 
Vircinia D. Harrincron. (xxiii, 228 pp. $3.50. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932.) 


This is an excellently annotated presentation of reports and estimates of the 
white, negro, and Indian population of the eastern United States prior to 1790. It 
is based on the Dexter and Rossiter publications on American population, on new 
published material, official and unofficial, and on manuscript material from the 
Public Record Office in London, the Library of Congress, the New York Public 
Library, etc. Of value to students of the Eastern Woodlands and Southeastern cul- 
ture areas is the section (pp. 194-206) dealing with population estimates for Indians 
of the western section of eastern United States: records for the Northern Depart- 
ment begin in 1677, for the Southern Department in 1708. There is also a valuable 
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bibliography of early sources (pp. xi-xxii) and a detailed index. ‘““No systematic 
interpretation of the material has been attempted” (p. vi), but a wealth of factual 


information has been assembled. 
ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Plains Cree Texts. LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. (Publications, American Ethnologica] 
Society, Vol. 16. viii, 309 pp. $3.75. New York: G. E. Stechert and Co., 1934.) 
This is the second volume of Plains Cree texts collected by Bloomfield on the 

Sweet Grass Reserve in Saskatchewan. The first' dealt with the exploits of the 
trickster wisahketchahk. Thepresent collection contains a wider range of text types, 
grouped under four headings. The first section, Life and Worship, includes a few 
short accounts of the Sun dance and other ceremonies, and three love songs. The 
next two divisions are entitled The Past and The Powers Around Us. These, the 
bulk of the texts, are the kind of stories that comprise a large part of the conversa- 
tion whenever middle-aged or old Cree gather and talk. Included are quasi-histori- 
cal accounts of valorous deeds, tales of wondrous occurrences, and anecdotes con- 
cerning contemporaries. The last section, Sacred Stories, offers four additional 
trickster tales. 

To this reviewer, engaged in field work on the Sweet Grass Reserve, these texts 
come as a valuable aid to ethnologic studies. They have furnished clues to traits 
that would otherwise not have been ascertained and have served to clear up some 
vague points. Thus the culturally and psychologically significant euphemisms 
and word avoidances could hardly have been uncovered through an interpreter. 
Matters of religious belief resistant to direct questioning have been illuminated by 
casual remarks in the texts. Thus the manifold connotations of the term manito 
referring to power, luck, skill, black magic, blessing, as well as to the idea of a 
single creator, are nicely revealed. Among a people whose religious concepts are as 
inchoate and unformulated as are those of the Plains Cree, quotations from textual 
materials furnish the best check on the ethnographer’s formulation. 

The number of tales concerning the Assiniboine testifies to their close alliance 
with the Cree. Two accounts of Blackfoot customs give the Cree version of how the 
Blackfoot treated their wives. European motifs may be traced in a few stories. 

Some minor errors in translation occur. The word ayahtsiyiniwak is translated 
as denoting the Blackfoot. It refers rather to any hostile tribe. In Text 12 this 
error is confusing. The place named pihunan (p. 219) is Fort Carlton, not Battle- 
ford. The mahtahit6win ceremony is translated as “potlatch.” It bears little re- 
semblance to the Northwest Coast ceremony except in the matter of gift giving. 

All the tales recorded are now current among the Plains Cree with the exception 
of Text 42 which tells of a cannibal monster. The Windigo stories are from the 
Wood Cree and are rarely told on the plains. A few differing versions of some of 
these tales had been previously recorded by the reviewer. It was found that the 
several versions of the same tale tend to be handed down in family lines. 


1 Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass Cree (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 60, 1930). 
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That the texts have been competently recorded and fairly translated has been 
ascertained by the expedient of reading them back to informant and interpreter. 


Davip G. MANDELBAUM 
BATTLEFORD, SASKATCHEWAN 


Tonkawa: an Indian Language of Texas. Harry Horyer. (Extract from Handbook 
of American Indian Languages, Vol. 3. x, 148 pp. $2.00. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933.) 

Hoijer’s grammar of Tonkawa is a welcome contribution to American Indian 
linguistic science and provides what is on the whole a sound and thorough descrip- 
tive treatment of a language that is soon to become extinct. The essential features 
of the language may be very briefly summed up as follows: Tonkawa is mildly 
synthetic in structure and predominately agglutinative in technique, fusion being 
present only to a mild degree. The most fundamental morphological process is 
affixation, chiefly suffixation, prefixation being on the whole rare. Compounding is 
also of some importance. An interesting phonological process, consisting of the 
syncope (except under. certain definable phonetic conditions) of the vowel of even- 
numbered syllables is found to affect themes but not affixes. 

A small remnant of the Tonkawa tribe, formerly of central Texas, now lives near 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma, and the old language is now spoken by only six individuals, 
all of whom are quite old. Of these six, Hoijer worked with only one, John Rush 
Buffalo (described as having the greatest command of the myths and tales of his 
people). This is to be regretted, since it is usually of value, especially in working 
with dying languages, to use more than one informant, since certain valuable ma- 
terial, chiefly in the way of vocabulary (of great importance in comparative work), 
may have lingered on in the memory of one individual, but not in that of others. 
That this may be true also in the case of Tonkawa seems to be borne out by the fact 
that Dr Alexander Lesser (whose material on kinship terms is given on pp. 130-33) 
found a Tonkawa woman, Coachina Rush, to be more conversant with the kinship 
terminology than any of the other speakers of the language. According to Dr Lesser, 
Coachina Rush “‘was reputed to be the most informed Tonkawa then alive,” and 
one wonders if it might not have been possible to secure other important lexico- 
graphical material from her. 

Powell classified Tonkawa as an independent linguistic stock, and up to the 
present time it has not been possible to demonstrate with certainty any linguistic 
affinities for this stock. It is more or less generally assumed that certain extinct 
minor neighboring tribes, such as the Yojuane, Mayeye, Ervipiame, and Sana, 
spoke languages related to Tonkawa. Since the material on these languages is ex- 
ceedingly scanty, it can scarcely be hoped that such a relationship can ever be 
definitely proved. In 1915 Swanton proposed the Coahuiltecan stock with the fol- 
lowing divisions: “one including Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, and probably Karan- 
kawa ...and one represented by Cotoname and Tonkawa." At the time the 


1 Linguistic Position of the Tribes of Southern Texas and Northeastern Mexico (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 17, pp. 17— 40, 1915), p. 39. 
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available material on Tonkawa was not very considerable. The other languages 
which he has included in the proposed stock are extinct and the material on them is 
very, very fragmentary. It is to be hoped that Hoijer with his greater abundance of 
material on Tonkawa may reexamine the facts with a view to a further elucidation 
of this possibility. 

The possibility of even remoter connections for Tonkawa has been indirectly sug- 
gested elsewhere,” but considerably more work in the way of descriptive grammars 
remains to be done before this interesting possibility can be adequately examined. 


Mary R. Haas 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Ruins at Kiatuthlanna, Eastern Arizona. FRANK H. H. RosBerts, Jr. (Bulletin, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 100, 1931.) 


This paper is another in a series of admirable studies carried on by Dr Roberts 
of the early stages of development of Southwestern cultures. It presents the results 
of excavations at Kiatuthlanna, eastern Arizona, 1929. The remains consisted of pit 
houses, jacal dwellings, and a pueblo structure, representing two separable occupa- 
tions. The opening section gives a brief resumé of the periodic divisions of South- 
western prehistory and the historical background of the locality considered from the 
Spanish and Zufi angles. Then follows a liberal section devoted to the house re- 
mains, including a full description supplemented by plans and drawings, and a 
discussion of the chronological position of the types encountered. The analysis of 
the material culture and disposal of the dead follows, being well documented by 
text and illustrations. 

The house remains are identified as follows: 


(1) The pit houses are of two types: one is small, roughly circular, with walls more or 
less vertical from the floor to ground level; the other is large, roughly circular or oval, and 
characterized by an encircling bench. Both types are dated to Pueblo I, although it is stated 
that the smaller pit houses were probably the older, inasmuch as they display traits common 
to late Basketmaker III dwellings. 

(2) Jacal structures (imperfectly preserved) were built on ground level, the walls consist- 
ing of poles covered with mud. In age they were contemporaneous with the large pit dwellings 
and in type resembled structures of Pueblo I times in southwestern Colorado. 

(3) A pueblo structure of 49 rooms and 4 kivas, unrelated to the preceding, placed in the 
early part of Pueblo III. 

* E.g., a possible connection between Karankawa (a member of the proposed Coahuilte- 
can stock) and Atakapa (Swanton, ibid., p. 39); a possible connection between the proposed 
Coahuiltecan stock and the Muskhogean stock (ibid., p. 40); a possible connection between 
Tunica, Chitimacha, and Atakapa, (Swanton, A Structural and Lexical Comparison of the 
Tunica, Chitimacha, and Atakapa Languages, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 68, 
1919); a possible connection between these latter languages and the Muskhogean stock 
(ibid., p. 56); a possible connection between the proposed Coahuiltecan and Hokan stocks 
(Sapir, Central and North American Languages, The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edi- 
tion). 
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Dr Roberts’ description of the pit houses is one of the first adequate reports on 
dwellings of this type outside of the San Juan area, and the data are made doubly 
valuable by the excellent stratigraphic conditions which the site afforded. A hiatus 
in occupation occurring at about Pueblo II enabled the segregation of architectural 
and material traits into two well defined groups representing the pit house and 
pueblo horizons. The precision with which the excavations were conducted is best 
shown by the splendid results obtained in unravelling the growth history of the 
pueblo structure. Its construction in five progressive stages is clearly presented in 
a series of excellent diagrams. The student of pueblo architecture will find no better 
example of the increment method of growth than in the Kiatuthlanna pueblo. 

The burials further demonstrate the two-period occupation of the village, for 
the occupants of the pit houses were both long-headed and broad-headed, de- 
formed and undeformed, while the crania of the pueblo horizon were all occipitally 
flattened. The evident physical range of the pit house dwellers led Dr Roberts to 
assert that “there was an unquestionable mixing of stocks and customs.” One of the 
most critical points in Southwestern prehistory is touched upon here, for the mix- 
ing of types is accompanied by profound changes in the culture patterns. Although 
investigations generally have not been carried far enough to warrant a clear state- 
ment of the problems of infiltering round-heads, recent work in southwestern New 
Mexico may contribute to the solution. Here, at a stage comparable to the pit 
house occupancy of Kiatuthlanna, there lived a brachycephalic, low vaulted, un- 
deformed people who may represent in relative purity the round-heads found in 
Kiatuthlanna. Material traits, as stone bowls, notched awls, and long stone pipes, 
are expressly southern and definitive of this group, while a different ceramic and 
architectural association was encountered by Dr Roberts. Yet the items just men- 
tioned do occur in Kiatuthlianna, strengthening the belief in the fusion of two cul- 
tures as indicated by the association of two physical types. 

The region represented in this report is important archaeologically although it 
has received little attention heretofore. It lies between the center of the Basket- 
maker-Pueblo group to the north and that of the Hohokam to the south, and occu- 
pies an intermediate position between the northern San Juan center and southern 
New Mexico with whose culture it bears some relation, being the recipient of some 
elements and the donor of others. The work at Kiatuthlanna has contributed ma- 
terially to the understanding of the interrelations of the northern and southern 
areas and, at the same time, has pointed out the wealth of information still to be 
gained from investigations in marginal areas. 

Emit W. Haury 

PUEBLO 


Antecedentes y Relaciones de la Cultura Teotihuacana. EpuARDO NoGuERA. (El 
Mexico Antiguo, Vol. 3, pp. 3—95, April, 1935.) 


Mr Eduardo Noguera, the foremost stratigraphical expert in Mexico, has in 
this paper made a great contribution to our knowledge of the great pyramid city 
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of Teotihuacan. In undertaking the publication of this important study, the re- 
vived “E] Mexico Antiguo” gives additional proof that the publication is carrying 
on the scholarly tradition set it by Professor Hermann Beyer, its founder. 

Mr Noguera gives a careful analysis of the material found within the Pyramid 
of the Sun, the adobes of which had been constructed from the refuse of an earlier 
occupation. He presents a well-illustrated corpus of material of clay, stone, bone, 
and shell, and then proceeds to analyze the typological affiliations of the various 
groups of specimens. It is fhost valuable to have so carefully defined an unmixed 
epoch in the history of Teotihuacan. 

Mr Noguera finds four strains involved: elements related to the Cuicuilco- 
Ticoman branch of the Archaic or Early cultures of the Valley of Mexico, a core 
basal to the “classical’’ Teotihuacan culture, a strong affiliation in pottery and 
figurine types to the “Tarascan’”’ culture group of western Mexico, and finally a 
group of nondescript elements whose connections cannot yet be defined. 

His discoveries bear out what seems to have been a general condition in the 
Valley of Mexico, namely the infiltration of successive tribes with different cul- 
tures. There does not seem to have been an unbroken cultural development ab- 
sorbed by the incoming peoples. What relationships there may have been between 
the various cultures lay outside the Valley. The Aztec civilization certainly does not 
derive in situ from either the Mazapan or Coyotlatelco cultures. The diagnostic 
elements of these complexes certainly were not of Teotihuacan derivation, even if, 
in the case of Coyotlatelco, some of the various elements might have persisted. 
In the Pyramid of the Sun, the “archaic” strain, although allied to Ticoman and 
Cuicuilco, is different, as if emanating from some other local manifestation. Finally 
the Ticoman-Cuicuilco culture does not derive directly from that of Zacatenco- 
Copilco. 

Thus the value of carefully presented studies of the material culture of various 
sites, becomes very evident in view of the episodic character of culture-history in the 
Valley of Mexico, and Mr Noguera is to be congratulated on his careful exposition 
of the Pyramid of the Sun or Teotihuacan I material. He should also receive great 
praise for his shrewd appraisal of the comparative data, which, owing to the vast 
amounts of unpublished material, can only be handled by a student of his experi- 
ence and calibre. 


GEORGE C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToRY 


AFRICA 


Lunda: Bei Bauern und Jagern in Inner-Angola. HERMANN BAUMANN. (249 pp., 
80 figs., 92 pls., map. Berlin: Wiirfel Verlag, 1935.) 


This superb volume is not a complete monograph. It excludes the author’s lin- 
guistic material and most of his folk-tales, merely summarizes data on initiation 
more fully described in Baessler-Archiv (Vol. 15, 1932), and reserves a detailed 
treatment of art for the future. Dr Baumann, commissioned to collect specimens, 
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recognizes the limitations imposed thereby and also deserves commendation for his 
ungrudging appreciation of others, as in the generous reference to Hambly (p. 8). 

A very clear picture emerges of northeast Angola, especially of the Vachokue 
(Baumann’s TSokwe, Pogge’s Kioko). Only the political relations within the old 
Lunda kingdom remain confused because Baumann fails to codrdinate the his- 
torical sources. There is fair material about the Luena and Lunda. The Vachokue 
have gradually spread over vast areas, forming appreciable enclaves in the Congo. 
Immigrating from the southeast with their closest kin, the Luena, the Vachokue 
reached the woodlands north of the Kasai, where they became subject to the Mwata 
Yamvo, i.e., the Lunda dynasty, or (as Baumann has it) of the Luba dynasty 
dominating the Lunda. Their mere headmen partly remained as district chiefs 
under governors related to the Mwata Yamvo (pp. 8, 10, 139-47). A reference (p. 8) 
to the overthrow of the kingdom by the subject people remains unexplained. 

The importance of hunting is reflected in ritual, which is virtually absent from 
farming (p. 49). Manioc forms the main crop; maize appears peripherally, yams 
sporadically, with sorghum and pennisetum as the chief cereals. Today men help 
with manioc, but the care of other species still devolves wholly on women (pp. 
49-53). Cattle are rare; dogs, goats, sheep, pigs, chickens, doves, and bees are kept, 
but sheep and goats disappear progressively toward the east. Beeswax is of great 
importance in trade (pp. 47-49). 

The typical Vachokue dwelling is rectangular in plan, with a hip-roof and short 
ridge-pole, the walls being of either grass or clay. In a typical village the huts are 
ranged in a circle, matrilineal kinsmen occupying the settlement with their wives, 
little children, and sisters’ sons. It contains bachelors’ houses, a council house, 
menstrual huts, and granaries (pp. 13-30). Skin-dressing is undeveloped, though 
skin clouts were worn, while barkcloth figures ceremonially. Women affect wigs 
(pp. 31-41, 61 f.). 

Blacksmiths formerly enjoyed high esteem and still practice circumcision with 
their trade. Wire-drawing is a special craft, as is the carving of ceremonial objects, 
while basketry, pottery, barkcloth beating, spinning, and weaving are general house- 
hold industries. Wood-carving, illustrated by magnificent photographs, repre- 
sents the acme of art. Spinning and weaving are unimportant masculine tasks. Only 
coiled pottery and coiled basketry are made by Vachokue women, men manufactur- 
ing all other clay ware and plait-work. On this point tribal differences are noted 
(pp. 61-84). 

The puberty ritual! involves circumcision, death and resurrection performances, 
and masks; in a subsequent initiation appears stilt-walking (pp. 98-121). Possession 
figures as the common cause of disease. Divination looms large, diviners ranking 
next to the chief; they shake the varied contents of special baskets (pp. 158-208). 
The Vachokue are matrilineal and practice cross-cousin marriage. Inheritance is 
nepotic, the mother’s brother is dominant and his sisters’ sons join him when they 


1 W. D. Hambly, Tribal Initiation of Boys in Angola (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 
1935, pp. 36-40). 
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are about six years old. A new chief is the eldest son of the deceased chief’s sisters; 
for the royal throne an elector choses from among the sisters’ sons. I cannot har- 
monize the statements about conjugal residence (p. 125). The Lunda have filial 
inheritance and succession. Totemism, conceivably present in the royal family, 
is otherwise lacking (p. 144). Baumann emphasizes the importance of the queen 
dowager, actual or potential, i.e., as a monarch’s sister. 

According to Baumann, Angola forms part of the cultural province including the 
southern Congo, the Zambési peoples, and Southern Rhodesia. He suggests con- 
nections with India and Indonesia, which must be judged by specialists (pp. 12, 
Rosert H. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Die schwarze Frau im Wandel Afrikas: eine soziologische Studie unter ostafrikanischen 
Stimmen. H1itpE THURNWALD. (x, 167 pp., 8 pls. RM 7.50. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1935.) 

This report, based on a year’s work in Tanganyika, summarizes the facts bearing 
on the native women’s acculturation. Mrs Thurnwald has supplemented her own 
observations with the experiences, published and unpublished, of officials, mis- 
sionaries, and ethnographers. The result is an admirably compact and convincing 
picture. The author reveals her insight in expounding the interrelations of polygyny 
with the ratio of the sexes and with the rule of continence prior to weaning. She 
recognizes the problems resulting from compulsory monogamy, sanitary regula- 
tions, European educational and living standards. On all these matters her judg- 
ment is temperate and sane. 

For the anthropologist the first half of the book with its terse summary of per- 
tinent demographic and sociological facts under aboriginal conditions is the more 
significant. At last we get some accurate figures on the ratio of the sexes: in one dis- 
trict an actual ten-year census in Dr Maynard’s maternity home reveals a ten 
percent surplus of female births (596 per mil); and less controlled but relatively 
trustworthy official statistics from seven districts indicate a uniform preponderance 
of adult women (pp. 10, 25-27). Contrary to widespread impressions, experienced 
European physicians deny that delivery is easier for native women than for Cau- 
casians (p. 56). Mrs Thurnwald adds her mite to the correction of the current idea 
of “‘bride-purchase”’ in Africa (p. 17 f.) and points out the important part played 
by women as preservers of tribal tradition, as magicians and doctors, and sporadi- 
cally even as chiefs (pp. 72-79). One fact that must impress every reader is the vari- 
ability of custom within this after all restricted area so largely populated by mem- 
bers of a single stock. The majority of the natives are patrilineal, but despite partial 
Islamization the Saramo remain matrilineal and stress avuncular privileges (p. 17). 
Certain tribes assign tillage to women, others favored joint labor in the fields even 
prior to recent developments (pp. 35, 40). The Jagga women milk and feed live- 
stock (p. 36) in contradistinction to most of the aborigines. Sterility is in some 
tribes regarded as the husband’s fault (p. 44 f.). 
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Mrs Thurnwald’s sound judgment appears in her appraisal of the avunculate 
(p. 69). Altogether her treatise is both scientifically satisfactory and full of human 


interest. 
Rosert H. Lowie 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Practical Phonetics for Students of African Languages. D. WESTERMANN AND IDA 
C. Warp. (xvi, 227 pp., 55 figs. London |New York]: International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures, Oxford University Press, 1933.) 


This is a very useful handbook of general phonetics, by a famous Africanist and 
a well-trained phonetician of the school of Daniel Jones, in which special attention 
is given to a number of phonetic features that are important in the study of African 
languages and which are either omitted or treated in a brief and cursory manner in 
most books on phonetics. The chapter headings will give an idea of the ground 
covered: The Difficulties of Learning a new Language; Phonetic Alphabets and 
Phonetic Orthography; The Organs of Speech; Classification of Sounds: Vowels 
and Consonants; Phonemes; Vowels of African Languages; Less usual Vowels; 
Nasalized Vowels; Diphthongs; Consonants: Classification and Description (Gen- 
eral); Plosive Consonants; Nasal Consonants; Lateral, Rolled, and Flapped Con- 
sonants; Fricative Consonants; Affricates; Semi-vowels; Implosive Consonants 
(sometimes called “glottalic clicks’ and of which examples are found also in Maidu, 
of north-central California, as Dixon observed years ago, with recent corroboration 
by Uldall); Ejective Consonants (familiar to Americanists as “glottalized conso- 
nants’’); Click Consonants; Sounds with more than one Articulation (of which the 
“kp” and “gb” consonants of West African languages are a peculiar class); Syl- 
lables; Stress: Length; Sounds in connected Speech; and Tone Languages and how 
to study them. A series of phonetic summaries adds materially to the practical use- 
fulness of the volume, the languages covered being Ewe, Yoruba, Fante, Bambara 
and Malinke, Ganda, Zulu, Nuer, Dinka, and Kikuyu. There is also a brief bibliog- 
raphy and a somewhat more extensive special bibliography on tone languages (pp. 
140-41). 

The phonetic system used is based on the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association. Examples, diagrams, and tone exercises do much to familiarize the 
student with the subject matter, which must often seem exotic and even bizarre 
to the beginner. All in all, this is a truly valuable guide. 

And yet it falls considerably short of all that it might be. It cannot be truly said 
that whoever has mastered the book has all that he needs to know to get a satis- 
factory phonemic basis for the study of any African language. For one thing the 
concept of the phoneme, as distinct from that of the phonetic sound or phonetic 
feature, is not sharply enough defined nor is it carried far enough. Thus, in the 
treatment of tone, which seems disappointing to the reviewer, the difference be- 
tween tones (registers and inflections) as such and fundamental tonemes (essential 
tone phonemes) has not been clearly made. Doke’s nine-register system of writing 
Zulu, for instance, is taken over bodily (p. 202) from his excellent work on “The 
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Phonetics of Zulu’’ but it is precisely in tonal respects that Doke is probably mis- 
leading to the linguist, for his nine registers do not seem to represent that number of 
tonemic entities but constitute a blend of distinct tonemes on the one hand and con- 
ditional variants of single tonemes on the other. Every tone language, no matter 
how simple in theory, has such conditional variants and it is doubtful if the tone- 
mics of Zulu, described by Westermann and Ward as “extremely complicated,” is in 
fact as complicated in a purely tonemic sense as Doke’s transcriptions would seem 
to indicate. Nor do the writers treat of the mora or unit of length, an important 
concept for the proper understanding of the syllabic structure and tonemics of some 
African languages. In Jabo (formerly described as Gweabo), for instance, true 
diphthongs constitute single moras but combinations of two short vowels, each of 
unitary quantitative value, do not count as diphthongs, though they may easily 
impress the hearer as such. 

The reviewer was further disappointed to note the authors’ apparent unfamili- 
arity with quite a number of distinctive phonetic features of certain African lan- 
guages. Such are the emphatic consonants and the heavy syllables, found, for ex- 
ample, in Jabo, and tonal “anacrusis.’’* The bilabial click, credited by the authors 
to Bushman, has also been found by Boas in Chindao (Portuguese East Africa). 
One hopes that the indicated phonetic range of African languages will be more 
nearly complete in a second edition of this important contribution to African lin- 
guistics. 


E. SAPIR 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Arts of West Africa (excluding Music). Edited by Micuart E. SADLER, with an in- 
troduction by WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. (xi, 101 pp., 32 pls. $2.00. London [New 
York]: International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1935.) 


This album of West African art includes thirty-two half-tone plates, chiefly of 
woodcarvings representing human forms. There are a few examples of work in metal, 
of pottery, and of incised or pyrographed gourd vessels. Altogether seventy objects 
are figured, not counting mats, etc., used for backgrounds. The selection has been 
made from British collections, public and private, and, with few exceptions, repre- 
sents the West African province of art in the narrow sense: the coastal region and 
its more or less immediate hinterland. No geographical or, apparently, other order 
is followed in the arrangement of the plates, some of which contain within one 
frame objects from widely separated localities. 

In one respect the album differs from most publications of the kind having a 
popular appeal. Mr Richard Carline has contributed over sixty pages of detailed 
description of the pieces presented, with an attempt to relate them to the cultural 


* See E. Sapir, Notes on the Gweabo Language of Liberia (Language, Vol. 7, 1931, pp. 
30-41); this paper, dealing with a tonemically complex language, is not listed in the tonal 
bibliography. 
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background of the peoples concerned and to justify doubtful attributions of pro- 
venience. Here there are inaccuracies which might have been avoided, and perhaps 
it is not inadvisable to refer to two instances of this. The provenience of a comb or 
hairpin ‘‘in the Philadelphia [i.e., University] Museum” is said, on stylistic grounds, 
to be “‘probably incorrect.” The ascription of this object to the Bapindi is due to 
the late Emil Torday, the principal authority on the region. The treatment of the 
small head which surmounts it differs considerably from that seen in the Bakongo 
“therminettes” which Torday figures in “Les Bushongo”’ and to which Mr Carline 
compares the comb in question. Again, an Ibo or Ijo mask in the American Museum 
of Natural History is said to have been reproduced in the Museum Journal as a 
“mask from New Ireland.” This is not the case: the only mask of this type pub- 
lished in the Museum Journal is the one also referred to by Mr Carline, which is 
figured in the issue of March, 1920, and for which a West African provenience was 
given. 

“Arts of West Africa” is designed chiefly to awaken or encourage the interest in 
native art of educational workers in the British colonies in Africa. Short essays, one 
by G. A. Stevens, “On ‘the Educational Significance of Indigenous African Art,” and 
another by Gabriel Pippet, ““Teaching Wood-carving at Achimota,” are included in 
the text. Both authors have been engaged in teaching art at Achimota, Gold Coast, 
and their articles show that a beginning has been made in the praiseworthy effort 
which this publication is designed to promote. Sir William Rothenstein and Sir 
Michael Sadler contribute sympathetic generalizations, the former in a brief 
“Introduction” and the latter in a short essay on the “Significance and Vitality of 
African Art.” 

It is not clear why music should be expressly barred in the title, since other 
arts, e.g., literature and dancing, receive only incidental notice in a few paragraphs 
of the text and in one or two titles of the brief bibliography. 


H. U. Hay 
AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Some Nubian Pictures. J. H. DunBAR. (Sudan Notes and Records, Vol. 17, Part 2, 
pp. 139-67. Khartoum, 1934.) 


This remarkable illustrated article has an excellent map of the sites as well as 
ten plates reproducing photographs by the author, which fully explain the text of 
about 10,000 words. The modesty of the publishers of this journal, who are civil 
servants in the Sudan, causes its productions to be less well known than they de- 
serve. 

Mr Dunbar’s paper is the result of six years’ observations of the rocks on the 
river Nile between Aswan and Wadi Halfa combined with visits to the famous pre- 
historic sites and a close study of prehistory. His deductions are largely based upon 
stratigraphy and the results of surveys by Messrs Sandford and Arkell for the 
University of Chicago. The present writer is sceptical of the early paleolithic origin 
of most of North African rock drawings in view of the fluctuations which have oc- 
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curred in the Nile flood levels and the rainfalls since the third millenium B.C. In 
dealing with Nilotic rock pictures the results of the physiographic researches made 
by Miss Caton Thompson at Kharga and the Fayoum must not be overlooked. The 
recent discovery of rock paintings at Jebel Oweinat by Count Almasy, who at- 
tributes them to the Ethiopian troglodytes of Herodotus, is also a factor in con- 
sidering the period at which rock pictures west of the Nile were made and the total 
disappearance of any population from the sites. Mr Dunbar’s paper should be read 
by all Egyptologists and*archaeologists, as the reputed great antiquity of some of 
these rock drawings is now open to question for the reasons given by him. 
A. E. Ropinson 
St. ALBANS, HERTs, ENGLAND 


OCEANIA AND ASIA 


Ethnology of Manihiki and Rakahanga. TE RANcI Hrroa (PETER H. Buck). (Bulle- 
tin, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 99. 238 pp., 11 pls., 109 figs., 23 tables. Hono- 
lulu: Bishop Museum, 1932.) 

In an earlier bulletin Te Rangi Hiroa dealt with the ethnology of Tongareva. 
That atoll and the two dealt with here are typically Polynesian in culture, and their 
populations do not vary greatly in number: Tongareva 390, Manihiki 416, Raka- 
hanga 327. Yet within the typical Polynesian culture-pattern exhibited by them all, 
there are significant variations. These are not due to differences in date of settle- 
ment, for all were probably settled about the middle of the fourteenth century 
A.D. by colonists all of whom probably came from Rarotonga. The variations in cul- 
ture as between Tongareva, on the one hand, and Manihiki-Rakahanga on the 
other, are to be explained as due principally to Tongareva being settled by regular 
colonists who brought with them priests and geneaologists and established marae 
and handed down myth and religion in the orthodox Polynesian manner, while 
Manihiki-Rakahanga was peopled by the descendants =f a single pair, Toa and 
Tapairu, of good family certainly, but fugitives, lacking priests, genealogists, or 
indeed companions of any kind. Similar settlement occurred elsewhere in Polynesia, 
notably at the Chatham Islands, and its inevitable result was the loss of many 
features of religion and myth that depended on a highly-trained priesthood for pres- 
servation. So, also, with social organization: 

The early use of the arzki title in Rakahanga shows that the institution was known to Toa 

and Tapairu and was introduced by them from their island of origin. In the later development 

of the dual ariki titles and the tribal titles, the names used indicate a local development and 
that the people were not guided in the formation of nomenclature by any memory of past 
tradition. The Rakahangans instituted new offices based on Polynesian principles, but had 

to coin new local terms (p. 43). 


The special value of this bulletin lies in the author’s discussion of this aspect of the 
culture of Manihiki-Rakahanga. 

The value of the author’s discussion of traditional and genealogical material 
depends upon the truth of his assumption that Polynesian genealogies and traditions 
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are to be regarded as historical sources. No one who has had contacts with Poly- 
nesian ethnography can regard them in any other light. The statement by one re- 
viewer of the Tongareva bulletin, “His account of tradition and history is more 
interesting as an account of how the natives react to it than as historical sources, 
as Te Rangi Hiroa regards them,’ indicates merely how little contact, the reviewer 
had with Polynesia. It is true that some earlier students in that field, for example 
Fornander and Percy Smith, handled traditional material uncritically; but that 
class of material remains one of the most important that the student in Polynesia 
has to handle. Te Rangi Hiroa’s qualifications for handling it are unique. 

The treatment of the scanty material culture of the two atolls is excellent. The 
old type of dwelling-house is described in detail, its closest affiliations being with 
Rarotonga and Samoa. The four-legged seat (nohoanga) is like that of the southern 
Cooks but more crudely made. Wooden food-bowls are also similar but are legless. 
The only legged example figured (fig. 19c) must surely be wrongly localized: the 
decoration admittedly follows the Mangaian or Austral pattern. The four-legged 
cocoanut-grader is unknown. The wooden food-pounder is long, with narrow neck 
and flat terminal knob; stone and coral pounders are entirely absent. The rather 
scanty plaitwork forms are fully described, illustrated with the author’s beautiful 
diagrammatic drawings which are the envy of all students. The only pendant, doubt- 
fully figured by the author, following Edge-Partington, is in reality a Micronesian 
piece, though Kennedy has shown the type to be present also in the Ellice group. 
The two strings of shell beads on this example show that it must come from farther 
north than the Ellice Islands. No satisfactory example of the shell adze is figured 
though these must originally have been plentiful. The “mesial peg” in the haft 
seems a purely local feature. The stone adze (fig. 52) is of the greatest interest, and 
its place of origin will ultimately be traced. Seven pages are given to the ancient 
five-piece canoe, the description being based solely on models. It is to be regretted 
that the complete canoe in the Dominion Museum, Wellington, N. Z., was not uti- 
lized; this section is nevertheless good. In discussing a recent-looking paddle of un- 
usual shape (plate 9, no. 5), the author states that it is “wrongly attributed to 
Manihiki by its donor.” A recent-looking paddle, apparently by the same hand, was 
collected on Manihiki some fifteen years ago and is now in the Otago University 
Museum. The location is thus shown to be correct, though it is permissable to 
doubt the antiquity of the type. The section dealing with the ruvettus fishhook is 
second only to Kennedy’s account of that type of hook in the Ellice Islands, while 
the treatment of the bonito hook stands first of all accounts of this best-known 
feature of Polynesian material culture. Te Rangi Hiroa had the advantage of 
first-class work by Kennedy and Nordhoff to build on, but in draughtsmanship no 
previous worker is in the same class as he, and eighty-nine drawings illustrate the 
special characteristics, the range of variation, and the affiliations of the bonito hook 
of Rakahanga. 

1 George Dobo, Review of “Ethnology of Tongareva” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, 
1933, pp. 189-90). 
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Perhaps the most interesting of the remaining sections is the one dealing with 
drama. 
Tongareva, Rakahanga, and Manihiki can now be allotted their true places in 
the cultural map of Polynesia. 
H. D. SKINNER 
UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


Archaeology of the Pacific Equatorial Islands. KENNETH P. Emory. (Bulletin, Ber- 
nice P. Bishop Museum, 123. 43 pp., 22 figs., 5 pls. Honolulu: Bishop Museum, 
1934.) 


A student, whose extensive experience and comparative studies in the field of 
Polynesian archaeology particularly equip and qualify him to take up the task, 
reviews in this publication historical and archaeological data from all possible 
sources, including personally collected matter, relative to the early human occupa- 
tion of Howland, Fanning, Washington, Christmas, and Malden Islands. These 
low coral islands of equatorial Polynesia, historically uninhabited by other than 
various impermanent groups of castaways, contract laborers, and Europeans, have 
long been reported as exhibiting stone structures and other manifestations of earlier 
inhabitants. However, accurate reports on these features, previous to this, have 
not been made available. 

The author examines earlier reports in the light of recent investigations, care- 
fully extricates fact from fiction, supplies a considerable mass of newly observed 
details, and employs all these data in comparing the early inhabitants of these 
islands with other Polynesian ethnic groups for the purpose of weighing possibilities 
of cultural relationship. The results are most interesting. The much advertised 
Tongan langi on Malden Island turns out to be a typical Raivavae marae which, 
with from thirty-five to forty other smaller maraes and certain additional matters 
of cultural import, serves to support the conclusion that a close cultural relationship 
existed between former inhabitants of Malden and the early Polynesians of Rai- 
vavae, Austral Islands, 1,280 miles distant. On the other hand, manifestations at 
Fanning Island, including a stone-walled enclosure and fishbooks, are strongly 
suggestive of Tongan influence. Howland, Washington, and Christmas Islands bear 
evidence of former inhabitants exhibiting mixed or indeterminate cultural pecu- 
liarities. 

This work reflects a critical treatment of facts that demonstrates a commend- 
able penchant for detailed accuracy, and the conclusions, offered with reasonable 
caution, adhere closely to the evidence tendered in their support. 


W. C. McKeEern 
MILWAUKEE PuBLic MusEUM 


Introduction 4 la connaissance de l’ Ile de Paques. A. METRAUX. (Paris, 1935.) 


In 1934 the Institut d’Ethnologie of the University of Paris and the Muséum 
National d’Histoire Naturelle organized a Franco-Belgian expedition to Easter 
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Island, Messrs Watelin, Métraux, and Lavachery constituting the staff. After M 
Watelin’s death en route Dr Métraux assumed charge: during the sojourn in Easter 
Island (July to December) he devoted himself to ethnography while archaeological 
research devolved on M Lavachery. 

In the present pamphlet of about twenty-five unnumbered pages, Dr Métraux, 
apropos of a special exhibition of the specimens collected for the Trocadéro Museum, 
sketches the culture of Easter Island and the results of this latest investigation, 
which are refreshingly free of sensationalism. He is of opinion that the natives are 
closely related to the Maori and came from the Gambier Islands about the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, the dearth of timber and presence of various soft rocks giving 
a special tinge to their adaptations. As for the transportation of the statues, he 
points out that the average weight of those placed upright hardly exceeds five to 
six tons so that the joint labor of four hundred men harnessed to one figure would 
suffice to drag it over the required distance. 

Il n’était besoin que d’un traineau de bois a patins qu’une bonne équipe faisait glisser sur 
des pierres lubréfiées avec des patates douces pour transporter une statue de la carriére a 


Concerning the tablets, Métraux independently supports Mrs Routledge’s 
inference that the “script” constitutes a mnemonic system and favors its local 
origin. 

R. H. Lowie 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Archaeology of the Marianas Islands. LaurA Maup Tompson. (Bulletin, Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum, 100. 82 pp., 23 figs., 11 pls. Honolulu: Bishop Museum, 
1932.) 

Geologically the Marianas form a link between Japan and the Carolines; they 
are therefore of special interest anthropologically as a possible cultural link between 
ancient Japan and Micronesia and Polynesia. An alternative possible cultural 
relationship of the Marianas, and one that would seem on general grounds more 
probable, would be with the Philippines, but comparison with that area is rendered 
impossible by the refusal of archaeologists there to publish the results of important 
excavations, begun in Luzon mere than a decade ago. 

Bulletin 100 is written by Laura Maud Thompson, and is based on field work 
carried out by Hans G. Hornbgstel and his wife. Students in Polynesia, from whose 
angle the present review is written, will sympathize with the Hornbostels in their 
difficulties, which are present almost everywhere in the Pacific, making it, at any 
rate up to the present, imposs)ble to put into operation the refinements of method 
habitually used by archaeolog’sts in Europe and America. But exception must be 
taken to the omission of scales from the plans in Figs. 3 and 5, while Fig. 6 has a 
scale expressed in feet, an obvious mistake for inches. 

Rough stone structures in Guam usually consist of two parallel rows of uprights, 
the long axes of the rows bein?: parallel with the seashore or the river beside which 
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they are situated, or with the line of the ridge if inland. In horizontal cross-section 
the upright is usually rectangular. It supports a massive hemispherical cap, the 
total height above ground varying from about four feet to about seven feet six 
inches. Most of the sites examined had four uprights in each row, making four pairs, 
a minority had five pairs, and two sites had six pairs. Between the pairs of uprights 
extended burials were found, each member of the pair thus constituting either a 
head or footstone. The burials represented secondary interments. Of seventeen 
burials investigated at Ep.u, 

skulls were missing from 4 skeletons, of which the arms and legs were separated from the 
bodies of 2. The leg bones from the knee down were missing from 2 skeletons. Five skeletons 
were marked by fire. Some of these skeletons were found lying in fire holes. 


Burials were found outside the paired alignments. Those within the alignments 
had feet towards sea or river in all cases. 


Over most of the skeletons, at the head, chest, or knees, were scattered miscellaneous bones 
(especially jaw bones), potsherds, slingstones, shell scrapers (whole or broken), stone imple- 
ments (whole or broken), and fish-hooks. 


The ground plans of monuments on Tinian and Saipan are stated to be similar to 
those of Guam but are more elaborate, while on Tinian “capped monuments are 
16 feet high.” Such structures and methods of burial are absent from Polynesia and 
have not yet been recorded from Micronesia. The scanty Japanese literature avail- 
able here does not yield information of similar structures or burials in Japan. Cave 
drawings are recorded and among those figured are a number of headless human 
figures, an ideograph widely represented in Polynesia. Large numbers of fragments 
of coarse pottery are found. Three types of stone adze are present, as contrasted 
with nine or ten types found in Polynesia; all three Marianas types are present in 
Polynesia, and the commonest of them appears commonly in Japan. Among the 
forty-six axes was one double axe. This is interesting in view of the occurrence of 
the double axe in Malaya and in Bougainville. No double axe is yet recorded in 
Polynesia. Fish hooks are rare: no complete one is figured. Thirty-three gorges 
(misspelt as gouge at page 77) are listed, the two halves being set at right angles, as 
in the Santa Cruz group and so, presumably, in the Carolines. The forty-four sinkers 
are of four types, all present among the eight or nine types of Polynesia. 
The authoress has placed students in her debt by an excellent piece of work. 


H. D. SKINNER 
UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


Children of the Yellow Earth: Studies in Prehistoric China. J. GUNNAR ANDERSSON. 
(xxi, 345 pp., 147 figs., 32 pls., map. $6.50. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934.) 


This book is not a formal exposition of the prehistoric archaeology of China but 
rather a popular account of the author’s multifarious activities in the once Flowery 
Kingdom and as such represents seventeen years of field work and study devoted to 
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geology and paleontology as wel! as to archaeology. For a more complete account 
the professional student should «onsult the detailed reports by Dr Andersson and 
others in the Bulletins, Memoirs, and Paleontologica Sinica, published by the 
National Geological Survey of (hina. Most of the archaeological papers have in 
fact been summarized by the reviewer in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 29, 
1927, pp. 177-200). 

The author begins the archacological portion of his present record with an ac- 
count of his own part in the discovery of the now famous Choukoutien cave near 
Peiping. He next summarizes the Paleolithic discoveries by Fathers Licent and 
Teilhard in the loess of the — region, within the big bend of the Yellow River. 
Lastly, he takes up his own systematic explorations, which, commencing in 1919, 
occupied about seven years and ranged all the way across northern China from Lake 
Kokonor in Tibet to southern Manchuria near the Pacific shore, a distance of over 
1200 miles. Within this zone were found some forty archaeological sites—ceme- 
teries, abandoned villages, and fave deposits—all belonging to the Late Neolithic 
horizon and by the author calle'l the Yang Shao culture. This clture is uniformly 
characterized by implements aid ornaments of chipped and ground stone, shell, 
bone, a few items of copper, anqd great quantities of excellent pottery. A consider- 
able number of these sites were wholly or partly excavated and the interesting story 
here told is made up of incidents connected with this work, as well as of summary 
descriptions of the data obtained. The presentation ends with some interesting spec- 
ulations on the significance of 8 fer decorative patterns appearing on the pottery, 
the central notion being that they are symbols of life or immortality. 

Summing up, Dr Andersson dwells on the fragmentary character of the archae- 
ological results obtained thus faz in China. The earliest remains from the Choukou- 
tien cave are regarded as Early Pleistocene and represent man of this date as already 
in possession of implements and’ the use of fire. The Ordos loess discoveries are con- 
sidered as of Middle Pleistocene;date and appear to belong to the Mousterian-Aurig- 
nacian horizon of Europe. Tht Yang Shao culture occurs superficially and lies, 
technologically speaking, on the border line between the Neolithic and Bronze 
ages and is thought to date from about 3000 B.C. The early historic Chinese culture, 
finally, dates from about 1500 ‘B.C. These four stages, barring some faintly indi- 
cated connections between the last two, are separated by great gaps which only 
protracted field work can close! Incidentally, the author now takes the view that 
certain of the Yang Shao traits, such as rice culture, the rectangular perforated 
knife, and the tripod vessels—all of which survive in modified form in Chinese 
culture—are derived from the south, while he still holds that the elaborately painted 
pottery is of western origin and related to the ceramics of Anau and Tripolji. 

The volume is enriched by numerous interesting illustrations, both photographic 
and hand drawn, among the iatter being several pen-and-ink sketches of well- 
known students now or recently active in this new and promising field. 

N. C. NELson 
AMERICAN Museum oF NATURAL 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Christoph Meiners und die Vilkerkunde. ALEXANDER IHLE. (152 pp. RM 8.50. 

Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1931.) 

The last half of the eighteenth century was a period of remarkable development 
in the sciences and social disciplines. 

The contributions in physical anthropology, of that period, are much better 
known in present day litetature than the contributions in ethnology and cultural 
anthropology. Christoph Meiners lived and wrote during that period and the early 
years of the nineteenth century. His first work was published in 1775, his last, a 
three volume work, in 1815. Of the one hundred and five titles credited to him it is 
not possible to give even an adequate sampling. 

He covered almost the entire gamut of anthropological problems, including eth- 
nographic ones. One is amazed at the compass of his learning and at his frequently 
penetrating insight. 

Dr Ihle has set forth the development of Meiners’ thought with attention to the 
latter’s predecessors and contemporaries. 

It is a delightful and illuminating volume which certainly will rank among the 
most important contributions to the history of anthropology. 


Witson D. WALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration. OTTO KLINEBERG. (xii, 66 pp. $1.25 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1935.) 

For some years it has been claimed that the migration of the negro to the North 
is due to his superior intelligence over that of the negroes who refuse to migrate and 
remain in the South. This asserted selective migration has been given as a reason 
for the observed measures of superiority in intelligence test performance between 
the northern and southern negro. Whether or not this selection is real has been made 
the subject of a very thorough investigation by Klineberg. He comes to the con- 
clusion that there is no ground for believing that the superior negro is selected for 
migration, but that residence in the North, where he finds a superior and favorable 
environment, is the cause of the measured superiority. Space limits a detailed ac- 
count of this important study, but we may briefly describe it here. 

In the first place, upon examining the school record of migrant negro children, 
made in the South before they migrated, it is evident by these results that they are 
no better than the average negro children in the southern schools from which they 
came. In the next place, a rather elaborate testing program indicates that the per- 
formance of the negro migrant improves with his residence in the more favorable 
environment. 

The investigator compared the test performance of southern born migrant 
negroes with that of northern born negroes in New York City schools. He found the 
latter generally superior to the former in practically all counts for verbal tests 
(group tests, the individual Binet tests) but not in performance tests, which are 
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supposed to get around superiority due to linguistic ability. However, these last 
results are not to be taken as very conclusive. 

A few items are interesting. In the case of the scores obtained by use of the 
National Intelligence Tests the improvement of score with length of residence in 
New York City is clear and definite. For the Binet the results indicate an improve- 
ment in I.Q. with length of residence, i.e., many give an I.Q. of 81.4 for less than one 
year of residence to an I.Q. ot 8/ for more than four years of residence, which is 
about the same as that of New York. The findings with performance tests (two of 
Pintner-Patterson series, and the Minnesota Paper Test) do not indicate any signifi- 
cant environmental effect, and besides are not to be taken as conclusive. On the 
whole the investigator believes that as far as the results of his experiment go they 
show that (1) the performance of the northern negro is superior to that of the 
southern negro; (2) that this is not due to selective migration, (3) but to an im- 
proved superior environment. In the mind of your reviewer, an examination of the 
data and its handling certainly justifies the conclusions. 

Tuomas R. GARTH 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
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North America 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


HISTORY AND SCIENCE IN ANTHROPOLOGY: A REPLY 


It was interesting to me to read Dr Kroeber’s analysis not only of my scientific 
work but also of my personality.' [ may perhaps misinterpret both. Nevertheless 
I wish to express my complete disagreement with his interpretation. It is quite 
true that as a young man I devoted my time to the study of physics and geography. 
In 1887 I tried to define my position in regard to these subjects,” giving expression 
to my consciousness of the diversity of their fundamental viewpoints. I aligned 
myself clearly with those who are motivated by the affective appeal of a phenome- 
non that impresses us as a unit, although its elements may be irreducible to a com- 
mon cause. In other words the problem that attracted me primarily was the in- 
telligent understanding of a complex phenomenon. When from geography my in- 
terest was directed to ethnology, the same interest prevailed. To understand a 
phenomenon we have to know not only what it is, but also how it came into being. 
Our problem is historical. Dr Kroeber suggests as 


the distinctive feature of the historical approach, in any field, not the dealing with time se- 
quences, though that almost inevitably crops out when historical impulses are genuine and 
strong; but an endeavor at descriptive integration. . . . Process in history is a nexus among 
phenomena treated as phenomena, not a thing to be sought out and extracted from phe- 
nomena. 


I confess that to me this does not give any sense. We have descriptions of culture 
more or less adequately understood. These are valuable material. They yield, if 
well done, most illuminating material in regard to the working of the culture, by 
which I mean the life of the individual as controlled by culture and the effect of 
the individual upon culture. But they are not history. For historical interpretation 
the descriptive material has to be handled in other ways. For this work archaeologi- 
cal, biological, linguistic, and ethnographic comparisons furnish more or less ade- 
quate leads. 

If Dr Kroeber calls my first piece of ethnological work, ‘“The Central Eskimo,” 
(written in 1885), historical, I fail to understand him. It is a description based 
on intimate knowledge of the daily life of the people, with bad gaps, due to my 
ignorance of problems. The only historical points made are based on a comparison 
of the tribe studied with other Eskomo tribes and with the Indians of the Mackenzie 
basin, on a careful study of evidences of earlier habitations of the Eskimo, and 
a guess as to the course of their early migrations. The rest is description pure and 
simple. If in later writings I did not stress geographical conditions the reason must 
be sought in an exaggerated belief in the importance of geographical determinants 
with which I started on my expedition in 1883-84 and the thorough disillusion- 
ment in regard to their significance as creative elements in cultural life. I shall 


* American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 539-69, 1935. 
2 The Study of Geography (Science, Vol. 9, pp. 137-41, 1887). 
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always continue to consider them as relevant in limiting and modifying exist- 
ing cultures, but it so happened that in my later field work this question has never 
come to the fore as particularly enlightening. 

May I remind Dr Kroeber of one little incident that illustrates my interest in the 
sociological or psychological interpretation of cultures, an aspect that is now-a- 
days called by the new term functionalism. I had asked him to collect Arapaho 
traditions without regard to the “‘true’’ forms of ancient tales and customs, the dis- 
covery of which dominated,sat that time, the ideas of many ethnologists. The re- 
sult was a collection of stories some of which were extremely gross. This excited 
the wrath of Alice C. Fletcher who wanted to know only the ideal Indian, and 
hated what she called the “stable boy’ manners of an inferior social group. Since 
she tried to discredit Dr Kroeber’s work on this basis I wrote a little article on “The 
Ethnological Significance of Esoteric Doctrines’* in which I tried to show the 
“functional” interrelation between exoteric and esoteric knowledge, and empha- 
sized the necessity of knowing the habits of thought of the common people as ex- 
pressed in story telling. Similar considerations regarding the inner structural rela- 
tions between various cultural phenomena are contained in a contribution on the 
secret societies of the Kwakiutl in the Anniversary Volume for Adolf Bastian (1896) 
and from another angle in a discussion of the same subject in the reports on the 
Fourteenth Congress of Americanists, 1904 (published 1906); the latter more from 
the angle of the establishment of a pattern of cultural behavior. These I should call 
contributions to cultural history dealing with the ways in which the whole of an 
indigenous culture in its setting among neighboring cultures builds up its own 
fabric. 

In an attempt to follow the history of a culture back into earlier times we are 
confined to indirect evidence and it is our duty to use it with greatest circumspec- 
tion. Dr Kroeber accuses me of not being interested in these questions. I do not 
know, then, why I should have used years of my life in trying to unravel the histori- 
cal development of social organization, secret societies, the spread of art forms, of 
folktales on the Northwest Coast of America. I think that such a detailed study is 
worth while not only for its own sake but because it illuminates also general aspects 
of the history of mankind, for here we see the totalfty of cultural phenomena re- 
flected in the individual culture. Is it that painstaking work of this kind does not 
seem to Dr Kroeber worth while, but that it requires the flight of an unbridled 
imagination to have his approval? I cannot understand in any other way his praise 
of a public lecture which I gave as President of the New York Academy of Sciences 
on “The History of the American Race,’ guarding my statement however, at the 
very beginning by saying that I should give my fancy freer rein than I ordinarily 
permit myself. When as early as 18955 I made a careful analysis of the then avail- 
able material, showing the relations of Northwest Coast mythologies among them- 


® Science, n.s., Vol. 16, pp. 872-74, 1902. 
* Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 21, pp. 177-83, 1912. 
5 Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895). 
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selves and to other American and Old World areas, the object was to demonstrate 
historical relations. Perhaps I did not go far enough for Dr Kroeber in establishing 
the center of origin of each element; but there I balk, because I believe this can be 
done in exceptional cases only. The fact that a phenomenon has its highest de- 
velopment at a certain point does not prove that it had its origin there. The belief 
in this, which I consider an unjustified assumption, and a more lighthearted weigh- 
ing of evidence differentiates our methods. In a conversation Dr Kroeber admitted 
that I wanted a high degree of probability for a conclusion, while he was satisfied 
with much less. That is an Epicurean position, not that of a modern scientist. 

I am sorry that I cannot acknowledge as fair the summary of my work. It is 
true that I have done little archaeological work myself. My own only contribution 
was the establishment of the sequence of archaic, Teotihuacan type and Aztec in 
Mexico, I believe except Dall’s work on the Aleutian Islands, the first stratigraphic 
work in North America; but in the plan of the Jesup Expedition I assigned an im- 
portant part to archaeological work which in the careful hands of Harlan I. Smith 
gave important results on Fraser River showing the invasion of inland culture. If 
farther north it did, not give any results the cause was not lack of interest but 
failure to find significant material. I may also claim to have kept before our scientific 
public year after year the necessity of careful archaeological work in northern 
Alaska, which has unfortunately been deviated from its main object by sensational 
artistic finds, although the main problem remains that of the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of pre-Eskimo types in the Bering Sea region. 

In regard to linguistic work Dr Kroeber’s criticism does not seem to me to hit 
the mark at all. Relationship of languages is a powerful means of historical research. 
It remains equally valid, whether we assume purely genetic relationship or whether 
we ask ourselves whether by contact languages may exert far reaching mutual 
influences. This question is important for the interpretation of relationships but has 
absolutely nothing to do with a historic or non-historic approach. If it can be 
settled we shall know how to interpret historically the linguistic data. That I am 
here as elsewhere opposed to ill substantiated guesses, goes without saying, but has 
nothing to do with the case. Here also a 40% possibility is no satisfactory proof for 
me. 

Dr Kroeber’s strictures on my book on “Primitive Art”’ are entirely unintelligi- 
ble to me. He says style has not been treated. There is a whole chapter on style and 
one specific one on Northwest Coast style intended as a sample of treatment of the 
problem. Maybe Dr Kroeber has an idea of his own of what style is, as he has an 
idea of his own of what history is. He reproaches me for not having written on the 
history of Northwest Coast style. Unfortunately there are no data that throw any 
light on its development. It appears in full bloom and disappears under the on- 
slaught of white contact. The slight local differences and the relation between the 
arts of the Eskimo and other neighboring tribes do not seem to me to throw any 
light on the subject. Does he want me to write its history without such data? Am 
I to repeat the wild guesses of Schurtz? 

I have never made the statement that history is legitimate and proper, but his- 
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torical reconstruction unsound and sterile. As a matter of fact, all the history of 
primitive people that any ethnologist has ever developed is reconstruction and can- 
not be anything else. There is, however, a difference between cautious reconstrac- 
tion based on ascertained data and sweeping generalizations that must remain more 
or less fanciful. I do recognize quite a number of very fundamental general histori- 
cal problems in regard to which I have more or less decided opinions, such as the 
distribution and relationships of races, the relation of America to the Old World, 
that of Africa to Asia, and s#on. It depends entirely upon the evidence how strongly 
I hold to these opinions. It has happened to me too often that a suggestion cau- 
tiously made has been repeated by others as though I had pronounced it as a set 
dogma. 

Now as to the use of statistics in ethnology as a tool of research. Being somewhat 
familiar with the difficulties of statistical work I do not believe that it is a safe guide 
in ethnological inquiry. I believe I was the first after Tylor’s discussion of 1888° 
to try it on the field of mythology, and if at that time the correlation method had 
been as much abused as it is now, and since I had not yet understood its dangers, 
I might have established some nice coefficients of correlation for elements of my- 
thology.’ The data of ethnology are not of such character that they can be expressed 
by mathematical formulas so that results are obtained which are in any way more 
convincing than those secured by simpler ways of numerical comparison. Behind 
these always loom the unanswered questions in how far the materials enumerated 
are really comparable, or in other types of problems, like Tylor’s, in how far they 
are independent. 

I regret that Dr Kroeber also does not see the aim I have in mind in physical 
anthropology. We talk all the time glibly of races and nobody can give us a defi- 
nite answer to the question what constitutes a race. The first stimulus to my active 
participation in work in physical anthropology was due to G. Stanley Hall and to 
the atmosphere of Clark University, and had little to do with racial questions, 
rather with the influences of environment upon growth. When I turned to the 
consideration of racial problems I was shocked by the formalism of the work. No- 
body had tried to answer the questions why certain measurements were taken,why 
they were considered significant, whether they were subject to outer influences; 
and my interest has since remained centered on these problems which must be 
solved before the data of physical anthropology can be used for the elucidation of 
historical problems. Equally important seems to me the question in how far the 
functioning of the body is dependent upon bodily structure. The answer to this 
problem is the necessary basis for any intelligent discussion of racial physiology and 
psychology. 

Dr Kroeber refers to the discussion on anthropological methods at the time of 
the Americanist Congress held in New York in 1928. He does not quite completely 


6 Journal, [Royal] Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. i8, pp 
245-72, 1889. 


7 Indianische Sagen, pp. 341 et seq. 
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tell the story of this incident. The discussion had centered entirely around Kultur- 
kreise and other attempts at historical reconstruction. Finally I said that I had all 
through my life tried to understand the culture I was studying as the result of his- 
torical growth, but since the whole discussion had been devoted to historic se- 
quences I had to arise as the advocatus diaboli and defend those who sought to 
understand the processes by which historical changes came about, knowledge of 
which is needed to give a deeper meaning to the picture. This was no new position 
of mine, as I think has become sufficiently clear from the preceding. It is true 
enough that in general the participants in the discussion did not want to have any- 
thing to do with the investigation of “processes’’ which seemed anathema but pre- 
ferred to stick to their pet theories which they considered satisfactorily proven. 
FRANZ Boas 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


MAMMOTH OR “STIFF-LEGGED BEAR” 


Dr W. D. Strong" gives a portion of a Naskapi tale about Djdkabish including 
the adventure of his slaying the monster K4tcheetohiskw who had killed and eaten 
his parents. Dr Strong considers the monster (owing to his large ears, etc.) as remi- 
niscent of the mammoth. Prof F. Speck? gives a Mistassini version of the same 
tale. The name of the hero is Tsaka’bec and that of the monster is Katci'to’- 
wack‘~. According to Speck, among both the Naskapi and Montagnais the animal 
is referable to the Urside. He further notes that Katci‘to’wack‘~ is translatable as 
“Stiff-legged Bear,” and cites pertinent words in support of this etymology. 

Both of these authors seem to have overlooked the fact that Skinner,’ had previ- 
ously recorded versions from Rupert’s House (Tcik4pis, Katci’tos) and the Albany 
River: in the last variant note “the bears who killed our parents’””—which lends sup- 
port to Speck’s contention. But Skinner as well as Strong and Speck seems not to 
have noted that in Le Jeune’s Relation of 1637‘ a very old variant occurs: the hero 
is Tchakabech, who is “‘a little Dwarf: a bear devours his father but the “great 
Hare” (““Michtabouchiou’’) devours his mother, and hair is found in its belly.® 

In this connection it may be pointed out that in an Ojibwa version concerning 
the same hero Tcakapis (“The Gnome”) given by the late Dr Jones,® “‘Bears-with- 
Heads-at-Both-Ends” (A‘i-dawa‘kwag) are “the names of those that slew our 
parents.” 


? American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, 1934, pp. 83-84. 

? Ibid., Vol. 37, 1935, pp. 159-60. 

* Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 9, 1911, pp. 100- 
104. 

‘ Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwaites, Vol. 12, p. 31 et seq. 

5 See also Ellen Russell Emerson, Indian Myths (Boston, 1884), p. 371, which work con- 
tains some valuable notes besides much trash. 

6 Ojibwa Texts (Publications, American Ethnological Society, Vol. 7, Part 2, 1919), p. 
354 et seq. 
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Dr John Cooper tells me he has collected a version at Rupert’s House. There 
Katcitdwi’sk (the devouring monster) is rendered “the one who murdered.” I 
regret I can not confirm this etymology by analysis. Dr Cooper has also collected 
a variant at Moose Factory with Ka’git6wa’sk6 as the monster slain by Tcaka’bic; 
the informant was quite sure it was some sort of a bear. 

This brings us face to face with Speck’s etymology. Speck’s tci‘towa’o, “he is 
stiff,” is backed by Natick chétau, “‘it is stiff,” and Cree tcitawisiw (restored from 
Watkins’ chetow-isew), “‘is stiff.”” However the Moose Factory variant shows that 
the Montagnais-Naskapi variants with medial fc (ch) have this in accordance with 
the well-known law that a palatal stop consonant appears as fc (ch) before original 
e and i vowels in Montagnais-Naskapi. That is to say, that though the Mistassini 
associate Katci'to’wask‘* with tci‘towa’o, this derivation is a purely popular and 
fanciful one, devoid of scientific foundation. The Moose Factory variant suggests 
the translation “growling bear” but very accurate recording would be needed to es- 
tablish this. And then the variant may have been associated with the stem “to 
growl, neigh, bellow” (kito—; also in Menomini; used even of bears) and have 
been transformed to mean something else. I am inclined to be rather sceptical as 
to whether a real etymology can be given. Whether or not the terminal portion orig- 
inally meant “bear,” certainly it was felt to mean such in more than one locality. 
Note, too, a giant bear occurs in Seneca and Ottawa mythology. 

I wish here to state that I agree with Speck that the monster in question is to be 
regarded as a purely mythical animal, and not reminiscent of the mammoth. With 
as great or as little plausibility we might consider the Giant Wolf in which the Cree 
believe as reminiscent of Pleistocene fauna. Similarly the Giant Beaver of the 
Montagnais, Cree, and Ottawa. Since Dr Strong is interested in possible reflexes of 
Pleistocene fauna in Indian mythology I am a little surprised that he makes no 
reference to the tale of Bosh-kwa-dosh or the Mastodon.’ Personally I see no rea- 
son to regard the animal as anything more than mythical. In the same way we are 
not to interpret Tchakabech (Tcik4pis, Tcakapis, etc.), “Little Dwarf,” “Gnome,”’ 
as anything but fanciful. 


Postscript, November, 1935.—Field-work, made possible by a grant-in-aid from the 
American Council of Learned Societes, among some of the Indians (and Eskimos) of James 
and Hudson’s Bays this summer and early fall makes it possible to add some details. At Moose 
Factory two informants state that it was [a] great bear[s] (misimaskwa in simplified transcrip- 
tion) that slew Tcahkapés’ parents. At Rupert’s House one informant says it was Katcitdsk" 
that slew Tcahkapec’s parents; another gives the variant Katcitowask"; neither knows what 
animal is intended. The second informant gives another variant, mistatim, translated at 
Moose Factory as “Big Horse” which clearly is reflection of ordinary Cree, though slightly in- 
correct; “Big Dog” would be very literal; “Big Quadruped”’ is probably intended. At Fort 
George Katcitdsk" reoccurs; the animal is unknown; my interpreter pronounced Tcahkapec; 
from the syllabic script I should suppose Tcihkapac to be correct. At the Great Whale River 
the variant Katcitausk" occurs; it is translated ‘““Because he was strong” which can not be 


” Henry R. Schoolcraft, The Myth of Hiawatha, etc. (Philadelphia and London, 1856), 
p. 233 et seg. 
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confirmed by a linguistic analysis; Tcihkapac probably is the correct restoration of a syllabic 
text. No details were mentioned as regards the nose. In answer to a query regarding this at the 
Great Whale River I was told that the head was like that of a bear. Then the statement that 
the ears were like those of a bear followed voluntarily. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


MISS OWEN’S “FOLK-LORE OF THE MUSQUAKIE INDIANS”! 


When I reviewed Miss M. A. Owen’s “‘Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians of 
North America” in Current Anthropological Literature,? I pointed out some of the 
more obvious errors contained therein; but as there was much that I could neither 
confirm nor refute I especially noted this fact. I also said that the myths were valua- 
ble (for they at least partly occur elsewhere). Had my knowledge of non-Algon- 
quian American Indian languages been sufficient at the time I should not have been 
so lenient. For I wondered if some of the various Indian words quoted, though 
clearly not ordinary Algonquian, might not be ceremonial. Not being able to prove 
or disprove this, I refrained from all discussion. Later on my knowledge of the Fox 
(Musquakie) Indians increased to an extent that I felt justified in saying “The 
ethnological data are untrustworthy.’ I should have much preferred to have the 
matter rest there. Unfortunately Pater W. Schmidt in his ““Der Ursprung der Got- 
tesidee” (Vol. 5) has incorporated (in German translations) large extracts from 
Miss Owen’s work. In justice to the learned author it must be said that he had 
noted my criticisms; but as long as these were not directed against the portions on 
religion, he felt justified in making the extracts. His acute analysis enabled him to 
see that Miss Owen’s data were decidedly reminiscent of Siouan, or rather Al- 
gonquianized Siouan tribes (p. 662). Why, we shall see presently. 

Owing to the prestige Dr Schmidt enjoys I feel that it is incumbent upon me to 
show why Miss Owen’s data “are untrustworthy.” Scattered in Miss Owen’s book 
are Indian words glossing English ones and vice versa. Some of these Indian words 
are Algonquian: almost all are identifiable as Musquakie = Fox (these all could also 
be Sauk or Kickapoo; nearly all also Shawnee; a few are Pan-Algonquian) ; some are 
definitely not Sauk, Fox, nor Kickapoo specifically and Central Algonquian in 
general. But some of the words are Siouan. An Algonquian word may be even on 
the same line as a Siouan one. The Siouan words have been identified not only by 
the published material but also the unpublished material in the vaults of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. In some cases. it is not possible to know the precise 
Siouan language: this is partly due to the inadequate orthography employed, but 
it is partly due to the fact that some words are apparently Pan-Siouan. However, 
it is sufficient clear that the bulk are either Winnebago or Iowa. As Winnebago and 
Iowa are rather closely related, it is difficult, at least for me, to be absolutely posi- 


1 Printed by permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 

2 Volume 2, 1913, pp. 233-37. 

* The Mythical Origin of the White Buffalo Dance of the Fox Indians (Fortieth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1975, pp. 23-289), p. 35. 
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tive as to which is the source in any given instance. Yet I feel reasonably sure that 
Iowa is the source in some cases, and Winnebago probably in one case. However, 
there are several Winnebagoes on the Musquakie “‘reservation”’ (for it is not a legal 
one) near Tama, Iowa. And the Iowa reservation is close to that of the Missouri Sac 
and Fox on the Kansas-Nebraska boundary, on which there are some Fox (Mus- 
quakie). Moreover the Iowa reservation in Oklahoma is close to the Mississippi 
Sac and Fox one, though this fact is probably not pertinent. As all the vocabularies 
do not contain exactly the same English words this accounts for the fact that I have 
had at times to go beyond Winnebago and Iowa in citing Siouan. I do not pretend 
to list every Siouan word in Miss Owen’s book. That a Siouan specailist may do in 
the future: I merely state here that there are also some (supposed) Indian words 
which I can not identify. 

Here then are some Siouan words: (p. 1) He-nau-ee (mother: Iowa; cognate in 
Winnebago, etc.); (p. 8) Hee-to-gwaw (grandfather: Iowa; cognates elsewhere) ; 
Sclar (eagle: Iowa; cognate in Winnebago); Moocha (bear: Iowa; if really “grizzly 
bear” then probably Winnebago with cognates in many Siouan languages); ma- 
coupee (full of magic; Osage, Winnebago, etc.). The words given on this page for 
beaver, fish, raccoon are presumably Musquakie; Mus-qua-kie given as the equivalent 
of Fox( =fox) is an error; ““Red Earth” is a native term for Fox Indian. Again (p. 1() 
Hee-coo-nee (grandmother: Iowa); (p. 11) wo-skay-pee-sku-nee-og (all the demons, 
“TIndian-bad,” with Algonquian ending for the animate plural: wo-skay identified 
by Winnebago; pee-sku-nee identified by Iowa and Oto); (p. 14) ma-cou-pee-sku- 
nee (bad medicine, “medicine bad:’’ ma-cou identified by Osage, etc.; pee-sku-nee 
as before); Mar-ko-ga (owl: Iowa; cognates in Winnebago, etc.); (p. 36) Wau-kau- 
thee (snake, really “rattlesnake: Iowa; cognates for wau-kau in many Siouan lan- 
guages) ; (p. 41) Ow-wah-see-chee (Religion dance, ‘““Dance for the Dead?”’ identifi- 
cation probable by Osage); (p. 82) No-chu-ning (a male personal name: I do not 
recognize it as Musquakie; -ng- bar it; it could be Iowa with the meaning ‘“‘No 
heart of fear,” “No heart,” or “White Cloud;’’ very accurate transcription is neces- 
sary to determine which); (p. 134) lay-ow-low-see (drum, the noun: Iowa); wah- 
now-skee-way-ne-lo (ghost-whistle: wah-now-skee, “ghost’’ identified by Osage; 
way-ne-lo is the same as way-ne-lo, courting flute); (p. 138) Lau-no-way-watch- 
o-nee-tar (‘‘the Musquakies call it, ‘the blessed, or beloved pipe’:’’ obviously 
Iowa). 

Here are some words which are readily identifiable as Musquakie (= Fox), 
Sauk, or Kickapoo (as is known, the three are closely related): (p. 8) beaver (Ha- 
ma-qua); (p. 10) wee-ka-ya-up (wigwam); (p. 34) Mee-sham (“covenant with the 
gods,” really “sacred pack’’); Musquakie (passim: true rendition “Red Earth”); 
Gechee Manito-ah (passim: in this form pretty definitely Musquakie, Sauk, or 
Kickapoo). General Algonquian are (p. 8) Ah-tha-ba-nee (raccoon), Na-ma-thee 
(fish) ; (p. 134) Ma-see-ka (turtle, rather, “snapping turtle”). 

On p. 6 we read “Moo-in, the bear.” Moo-in, “bear,’”’ is Eastern Algonquian 
(Passamaquoddy, etc.), not Central Algonquian. Similarly Chee-nau-og (p. 14) is 
Eastern Algonquian, not Central Algonquian. 
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The climax is reached on p. 13: “All the Petuns, all the Ho-da-su-nee. . . .” 
This means ‘‘All the Nation of Tobacco, all the Iroquois.” 

All this can be readily explained if Miss Owen’s informant or informants was 
(were) bilingual in at least two Indian languages; he (she, they) must have been 
able to read French and English, or must have been remarkable traveller(s), or 
possessed all these qualities. 

In view of what I have shown above, I think it will be conceded that the data 
in Miss Owen’s book can not be utilized for scientific purposes till we know the 
source for each item, and until each item has been verified.‘ 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETNOLOGY 


A SURVEY OF SUMATRA 


Ethnological literature regarding the East Indian archipelago, though abundant, 
is written for the most part in Dutch, a language which relatively few students com- 
mand. Dr Loeb’s recent volume,' therefore, being the only work available in English 
on Sumatra, save for Marsden’s 1783 publication, helps fill a wide gap in the knowl- 
edge of most ethnologists concerning the Indonesian area. Prof Heine-Geldern’s 
essay on the archaeology and art of the island, which appears as a twenty-seven 
page appendix, is an excellently planned and written digest of the rather sparse 
data available on the subject. Dr Loeb’s field experience in Sumatra has been con- 
fined to the Mentawei Islands, except for a brief trip to the Minangkabau country; 
the ethnological section of the book, consequently, represents principally an effort 
at compilation, and offers little that is new to the specialist. It is, moreover, open to 
several criticisms. 

In the first place, the material is not properly weighted in certain respects. The 
chapter on the Batak occupies a full quarter of the volume and the Mentawei sec- 
tion also receives a disproportionate share of the total space, while the east Sumatra 
coastal Malay states and the interesting mountain tribes of south Sumatra (Red- 


* The Sac and Fox Tales (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 15, p. 170 et seg.) by Mrs 
M. Lasley, transmitted by Miss Owen, contains at least one name (Lonlay) which is Iowa 
(see p. 176), and the story itself in which it occurs, is like the Iowa one (Jbid., Vol. 38, p. 427 
et seq.). On p. 173 of the Tales there are a number of sentences supposedly in an Indian lan- 
guage. I can vouch that although the tales are supposedly Sac and Fox, these sentences are 
in no Algonquian language: they appear to contain some Siouan verbal forms; in view of the 
deficient orthography I leave this for a Siouan specialist to determine. Mrs Lasley’s Indian 
name is given as Bee-wah-thee-wah, “Singing Bird.’’ I do not recognize this as Algonquian. 

Incidentally I may add that Catlin when discussing the berdache dance of the Sac and 
Fox gives a number of sentences which are presumably in some Indian language, but I can not 
identify it 

1 Edwin M. Loeb, Sumatra: Its History and People; (including) The Archaeology and 
Art of Sumatra by Robert Heine-Geldern (Wiener Beitriige zur Kulturgeschichte und Lin- 
guistik, Vol. 3. ix, 350 pp., 40 pls., chart, 2 maps. $4.40. Wien: Verlag des Institutes fiir Vélker- 
kunde der Universitat Wien, 1935). 
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jang, Lebong, Semendo, Pasemah, and Serawai) are not treated at all. Since the 
coastal Malays comprise almost a third of the total population of the island, and 
since the south Sumatra mountaineers form an important connecting link between 
the Batak and Minangkabau on the one hand and the Lampong on the other, these 
omissions would seem to defeat the purposes of a comprehensive survey. In each 
chapter, moreover, social and religious customs receive most attention, while ma- 
terial culture is nowhere treated in detail and the somatic and linguistic aspects 
are almost entirely neglected. 

Tenuous and, in my opinion, unsubstantiated hypotheses constitute grounds for 
a second criticism. Thus the following statements occur: 


The sib organization was brought from South India along with other traits of higher cul- 
ture. . . . On linguistic grounds this is shown by the lack of a native term for mother’s brother 
in Indonesian (p. 17). 

There is strong linguistic evidence that perhaps somewhere between the first and second 
millenium B.C. Sumatra was subjected to direct Dravidian influence, and that certain sociolog- 
ical customs, including avoidance customs and joking relationships, cross-cousin marriage, 
matrilineal and patrilineal sibs, moieties, exogamy and totemism, were imported from southern 
India into Sumatra and the Pacific (p. 120). 


The author does not present his “strong evidence” anywhere in the volume, 
but presumably he refers to the data he recently adduced in an article? in which he 
states that since mama is the Tamil and Singhalese term for mother’s brother and 
akka and nangi are Singhalese terms for elder and younger sibling respectively, 
these terms, when found in Indonesian tribes having sib systems, indicate clearly 
the Dravidian origin of sib organization in the archipelago. Mama, or variants 
thereof, however, is a widespread term for uncle in sibless sections of Indonesia(e.g., 
south Borneo Ngadju mama, central Celebes Mori ma’ama), and can therefore 
hardly be considered as specifically Dravidian in origin or necessarily linked with 
the sib form of organization. Adriani has pointed out that the term probably re- 
sults from the reduplication of the general Indonesian term for father, ama, which 
thus becomes ama-ama, reduplication in Indonesian languages being employed to 
convey the meaning of “like a” or “similar to,’’ and mama consequently connot- 
ing originally “‘like a father.” The term could be quite understandably restricted to 
mother’s brother in groups organized on a unilateral basis. The fact that the Gayo 
of Sumatra, a tribe with a patrilineal sib system, use the word pon for mother’s 
brother also contravenes Dr Loeb’s linguistic hypothesis. So also with the terms 
for older and younger sibling: the “Dravidian” words akka and nangi, or variants 
thereof, for these relatives are found among such sibless groups as the Ngadju (aka, 
andi) and Kenya (seken, sadin) of Borneo and the Toradja (tukaka, tua’i) and Sa- 
dang (kaka, adi) of Celebes. On page 82 the author remarks that “naturally” (!) the 
Batak had neither shamans nor priests before the days of Hindu influence, and on 
page 302 he states that the art of iron working was introduced by the Hindus into 
the archipelago. Since both shamanism and metallurgical technique are widespread 


? Anthropos, Vol. 28, pp. 649-62, 1933. 
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in remote districts of Borneo and Celebes, and since there is no necessary reason for 
assuming that Hindus brought them to these islands or even that they came in by 
secondary diffusion from Hindu-influenced sources, these two propositions are open 
to doubt. Another questionable statement occurs on page 288, where the author 
writes that ‘‘it seems obvious that the Kubus are a degenerate race.” 

The numerous errors of fact that occur in this survey cannot be mentioned in 
detail here, but a few may be indicated. The Gayo have no institution of divine 
kingship (p. 38). The Batak house type is not necessarily attributable to Hindu 
influence (p. 82). ‘he magical substance used by the Batak priests is pupuk, not 
pangulubalang (p. 86). The Limopuluh Koto are “the fifty towns,” not “the 
fifteen towns” (p. 98). The ruler of the old Minangkabau empire had his capital at 
Pagar Ruyung, not Palembang (p. 98). The teeth of the Niassans are filed down in 
an even line, not to points (p. 136). The Dutch voyager who touched at Engano in 
1596 (not 1592, as stated) was de Houtman, not Hantmann (p. 212). The sororate 
is usual, not infrequent, in Atjeh (p. 232). The Gayo are not less isolated, nor are 
they more advanced in governmental organization, than the Batak (p. 254). Ratu 
Senuhun was a queen,, not a prince, of Palembang (p. 281). Mamak shamanism 
is not of the same type as that of the Kubu, since the possessing spirit speaks 
through the lips of the Mamak medium, while the Kubu priest remains silent dur- 
ing his trance (p. 290). The Sakai do not build their dwellings on rafts, as do the 
neighboring Akit (p. 292). 

On page 47 the author notes “Brenner .. . writes that the Bataks have two 
main sibs, the Tartharol and the Teivaliol.” I have been unable to discover any 
statement in von Brenner to the effect that the well known moiety names of the 
Todas of southern India occur in central Sumatra. Dr Loeb’s chapter on the Lam- 
pong is in large part an adapted translation of an article by van Hoévell which ap- 
peared in the Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indié in 1852, but he retains the use 
of the present tense without regard for the fact that conditions in south Sumatra 
have been considerably altered since the middle of the past century. Finally, the 
author oversimplifies in presentation the sib system of the Minangkabau, and 
accepts the probably legendary existence of four original sibs as fact. De Rooij, 
Willinck, and Leyds, all experts in Minangkabau ethnology, have combatted this 
hypothesis, and their views deserve more consideration than they receive. Again, 
these authorities, as well as others, have demonstrated, contrary to Dr Loeb’s as- 
sumption, that the suku is not necessarily the sib. De Rooij’s’ remark on this point 
is important: 

Suku does not invariably have the meaningof sib, and in a large part of the Padang High- 
lands the suku consists of different sibs, in which case the word suku refers to one of the groups 
(normally four) into which the various sibs of the village are combined. 


Frequent misspellings occur throughout the book, particularly of native terms, 


and a list of corrigenda is needed to rectify these errors. Finally, the volume lacks 
footnote references entirely, and citations and direct quotations from various 


* De Indische Gids, Vol. 12, No. 1, p. 649, 1890. 
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sources are included without indication of their location by either volume or page. 
The bibliography is far from complete, and although limitation of space undoubt- 
edly required rigid abridgement of the list, numerous important works which are 
omitted should have found a place there. 

Lest the foregoing critical remarks be taken as too derogatory of the work of the 
principal author, the final statement must be made that the book represents, with 
the exception of the omission of treatment of the coastal Malays and the south 
Sumatran mountaineers, an adequate and generally satisfactory summary of the 
peoples and cultures of the island, and should be supplemented with similar ethno- 
logical surveys in English of the other islands of the extremely interesting and im- 
portant Indonesian archipelago. 

RAYMOND KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


DE HEVESY ON MUNDA AND FINNO-UGRIAN LINGUISTICS 
AND EASTER ISLAND SCRIPT 

In a short note with the above heading in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST,! 
Truman Michelson criticizes Dobo for his enthusiastic appreciation of de Hevesy’s 
discoveries concerning the identity of the Indus and the Easter Island scripts and 
the genetic connection of the Munda languages with Finno-Ugrian. 

The first of these discoveries is generally considered as one of the most im- 
portant made during the last ten years. Competent authorities like Langdon of Ox- 
ford write that there can be no doubt concerning the identity of the Indus and the 
Easter Island scripts. As far as I know the only doubt expressed up till now is by 
Doctor Michelson. 

The second discovery that there exist in India Finno-Ugrian languages belong- 
ing to the Ugrian branch is of course not a lesser one, because it shows that before 
the advent of the Aryans there must have been in India an immigration of a Finno- 
Ugrian speaking people. 

Doctor Michelson thought it useful to publish excerpts of a critique by Wilhelm 
Printz. The fact that de Hevesy in a work published many years ago under a 
pseudonym committed certain errors has nothing to do with the present question. 
Prof Printz’s critique can only be regarded as a disloyal one. The question here is 
not if the author made certain mistakes here and there, such as in Sanskrit instances, 
but whether it is true or not that the Munda languages are Finno-Ugrian. 

Moreover Printz says that de Hevesy’s book is based solely on an uncritical 
study of the pertinent dictionaries. It is astonishing how such a false assertion 
could be made: no less than sixty-five pages (pp. 45-110) of the work are exclusively 
devoted to morphology. These morphological proofs also lead scholars like Prof 
Coedes, Corresponding Member of the Institut de France and director of the Ecole 


1 Vol. 36, 1934, page 632. 
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Francaise d’Extréme Orient, to accept de Hevesy’s views and to characterize them 
as a “pas mince découverte’ (Bull., l’Ecole Franc. d’Extr. Orient, 1934). 

There can be no doubt as to the importance of the two discoveries mentioned 
above, but there is still a third one. This is that W. Schmidt’s Austric and Austro- 
Asiatic families of languages are non-existent. It was proved by de Hevesy in a 
paper in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies (London), in his book “Fin- 
nisch-Ugrisches aus Indien” and in a paper presented before the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists at Rome. The evidences brought forward were so 
convincing that already fully 98% of the specialists agree with de Hevesy. 

The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST being principally of an Americanist nature, 
some of its readers are likely to be misled by the tenor of Doctor Michelson’s note. 
I therefore thought it useful to correct any possible misunderstanding. 

BIrREN BONNERJEA 
UNIVERSITY OF BUDAPEST 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE STUDY OF ACCULTURATION 


Recognizing the importance of the study of acculturation, and the varying 
points of view from which the problem has been approached, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, early last year, appointed the undersigned as a Committee to 
analyze the work on the problem already done, to study the implications of the 
term “acculturation,” and to explore new leads for further investigation. After a 
number of meetings, the following outline was drawn up as a first step toward 
clarifying the problem and to serve as an aid in the classification of studies already 
made. 

The work of the Committee will be facilitated, and its final report the more 
complete, if its members have knowledge of as many of the studies of acculturation 
now being carried on as is possible. To this end, the tentative outline which has 
been drawn up to help organize its work is presented with the suggestion that in- 
formation concerning acculturation studies now in progress be sent to the Chair- 
man, or any member of the Committee, at the addresses indicated below. It will be 
particularly helpful if, in sending such material, the extent to which the data do or 
do not fall in with the categories set up in this outline might be indicated. It is ex- 
pected that the results of the Committee’s work will be made available to persons 
who communicate with it. ‘The file of their names, and of the problems on which 
they are engaged, will also be available for the exchange of information and methods. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF ACCULTURATION 
I. Definition 
“Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result when groups of individuals 
having different cultures come into continuous first-hand contact, with subsequent chang- 
es in the original cultural patterns of either or both groups.” 
(Note: Under this definition, acculturation is to be distinguished from culture-change, of 
which it is but one aspect, and assimilation, which is at times a phase of acculturation. It 
is also to be differentiated from diffusion. which, while occurring in al] instances of accul- 
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turation, is not only a phenomenon which frequently takes place without the occurrence 
of the type of contact between peoples specified in the definition given above, but also 
constitutes only one aspect of the process of acculturation.) 


. Approach to the problem 


A. Listing of materials available for study 
1. Published materials—of prehistoric contacts (to indicate how acculturation has 

characterized human contacts from early times), as well as of contacts between 
primitive groups,“between primitive and literate groups (both mechanized and 
non-mechanized), and between literate groups of either or both categories. 

. Unpublished materials of studies in acculturation which are completed or in prog- 
ress. 

B. Classification of the above materials 

1. Do these studies treat of entire cultures or specific phases of culture? 

2. If the studies are restricted ones, what phases of the culture are treated? 

3. What are the motivations of the studies (insofar as this affects the type of material 
treated), e.g., are they scientific, or are they designed to aid in the formulation of 
administrative, educational, or missionary policy? 

C. Techniques employed in the studies analyzed 

1. Direct observation of acculturation in process. 

2. Recent acculturation studied through interviews with members of acculturated 
groups. 

3. Use of documentary evidence which gives historic testimony concerning early con- 
tacts which have resulted in acculturation. 

4. Deductions from historical analyses and reconstructions. 


tN 


III. Analysis of acculturation 


(Note: The significance of physical type in determining attitudes operative in accultura- 
tion, as well as the importance of the concomitant occurrence of race-mixture or its pro- 
hibition, must not be overlooked as a factor which may pervade any situation, process, 
or result envisaged in this section.) 
A. Types of contacts 
1. Where contacts are between entire groups; or are between an entire population and 
selected groups from another population, e.g., missionaries, traders, administrators, 
special craftsmen, pioneers and their families, and immigrant males (all these con- 
sidered with special reference to the elements of culture likely to be made available 
by the members of such special groups to the population among whom they live). 
2. Where contacts are friendly, or are hostile. 
3. Where contacts are between groups of approximately equal size, or between groups 
of markedly different size. 
4. Where contacts are between groups marked by unequal degrees of complexity in 
material or non-material aspects of culture, or both, or in some phases of either. 
5. Where contacts result from the culture-carriers coming into the habitat of the re- 
ceiving group, or from the receiving group being brought into contact with the new 
culture in a new region. 
B. Situations in which acculturation may occur 
1. Where elements of culture are forced upon a people, or are received voluntarily by 
them 
2. Where there is no social or political inequality between groups. 
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3. Where inequality exists between groups, in which case any of the following may re- 
sult: 

a. political dominance by one group, without recognition of its social dominance 
by the subject group; 

b. political and social dominance by one group; 

c. recognition of social superiority of one group by the other without the exercise 
of political dominance by the former. 

C. The processes of acculturation 
1. Selection of traits under acculturation: 

a. the order in which traits are selected (in specific cases); 

b. the possible relationships to be discerned between the selection of traits under 
the various types of contacts leading to acculturation, and the situations in 
which acculturation may occur (as set down under III A and B above); 

c. partial presentation of traits under forced acculturation; 

a’. types of traits permitted and forbidden to receiving group; 
b’. techniques employed by donor group for imposing traits; 
c’. types of traits whose acceptance can be forced; 
d’. limitations of forced acceptance ; 
d. resistance of receiving group to traits presented to them; 
a’. reasons for this resistance; 
b’. significance of understanding resistance to traits as well as acceptance of 
them. 
2. Determination of traits presented and selected in acculturation situations: 

a. traits presented by the donor group because of 
a’. practical advantages, such as economic profit or political dominance; 

b’. desirability of bringing about conformity to values of the donor group, such 
as humanitarian ideals, modesty, etc.; 
c’. ethical and religious considerations; 

b. traits selected by the receiving group because of 

a’. economic advantages; 

b’. social advantages (prestige); 

c’. congruity of existing culture-patterns; 

d’. immediacy and extensiveness of changes necessitated in certain aspects of 
the culture by the adoption of functionally related traits; 

c. traits rejected by receiving group. 
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. Integration of traits into the patterns of the accepting culture: 
a. the factor of time that has elapsed since the acceptance of a trait; 
b. the element of conflict produced within a culture by the acceptance of new traits 
at variance with pre-existing ones, and the degree of conflict which ensues; 
c. the process of adjustment in acculturation; 
a’. modification and reinterpretation of traits taken over; 
b’. modification of pre-existing patterns resulting from the taking over of new 
traits; 
c’. displacement of older traits in a pattern by new ones; 
d’. “survivals”; 
e’. transfer of sanctions; 
. shifts in cultural focus caused by acculturation. 
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IV. Psychological mechanisms of selection and integration of traits under acculturation 
A. The réle of the individual 
1. As member of the selecting group; personality of the first individuals to accept 
foreign traits and their position in society as influencing selection and acceptance 
of new traits. 
2. As member of the donor group: personality of the individuals who are in contact 
with the receiving group, their attitudes and points of view, and the way in which 


the group to which they belong is regarded by members of the receiving group, as ie 
making for favorable and unfavorable reception of traits. bs 
3. The individual as member of a special group in his society (priestly class, sib, secret cr 


society, etc.) and his position in this group, as accelerating or retarding acceptance gt 
of new traits. H 
B. Possible consistencies in personality types of those who accept or reject new traits. A 
C. Differential selection and acceptance of traits in accordance with sex lines, differing S 
social strata, differing types of belief, and occupation. n 
D. Initial hostility and subsequent reconciliation of individuals to the new culture as a fi 
factor in integrating new culture-traits, and caused by ‘ 

1. intensity of contact; 
2. duration of contact and resulting habituation to new cultural elements; e 
3. social, economic or political advantages resultant upon acceptance; 
E. Psychic conflict resulting from attempts to reconcile differing traditions of social be- \ 
havior and different sets of social sanctions. ( 


V. The results of acculturation | 


A. Acceptance: where the process of acculturation eventuates in the taking over of the 
greater portion of another culture and the loss of most of the older cultural heritage; 
with acquiescence on the part of the members of the accepting group, and, as a result, 
assimilation by them not only to the behavior patterns but to the inner values of the 
culture with which they have come into contact. 

B. Adaptation: where both original and foreign traits are combined so as to produce a 
smoothly functioning cultural whole which is actually an historic mosaic; with either 
a reworking of the patterns of the two cultures into a harmonious meaningful whole to 
the individuals concerned, or the retention of a series of more or less conflicting atti- 
tudes and points of view which are reconciled in everyday life as specific occasions 
arise. 

C. Reaction: where because of oppression, or because of the unforeseen results of the ac- 
ceptance of foreign traits, contra-acculturative movements arise; these maintaining 
their psychological force (a) as compensations for an imposed or assumed inferiority, 
or (b) through the prestige which a return to older pre-acculturative conditions may 
bring to those participating in such a movement. 


ROBERT REDFIELD (Chairman), University of Chicago 
Linton, University of Wisconsin 
MELVILLE J. Herskovits, Northwestern University 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FREDERICK WEBB HODGE ANNIVERSARY 
PUBLICATION FUND 


In December of 1886, Dr Frederick Webb Hodge joined the Hemenway South- 
western Archaeological expedition to Arizona, and began a career in anthropology 
which will reach its fiftieth anniversary in 1936. The occasion is to be marked by the 
creation of the Frederick Webb Hodge Anniversary Publication Fund, under the 
guidance of the following Sponsoring Committee: H. B. Alexander, Franz Boas, 
Herbert E. Bolton, Fay-Cooper Cole, Carl E. Guthe, E. L. Hewett, Ale3 Hrdlitka, 
A. V. Kidder, Jesse L. Nusbaum, Bruno Oetteking, Elsie Clews Parsons, Edward 
Sapir, Frank G. Speck, A. M. Tozzer, Henry R. Wagner, Clark Wissler. This Com- 
mittee will appoint an editorial board, self-perpetuating, to select works in the 
field of American anthropology for publication by the Fund. Southwest Museum, 
of which Dr Hodge has been Director since 1932, will administer the Fund as an 
endowment trust. 

All publications will be sold, at approximate cost, the income of the Fund being 
used as a reserve to meet the heavy initial cost of printing and to cover possible 
deficits. Contributors to the Fund who so desire will receive a pro rata credit on its 
publications, enabling them eventually to recover in publications the amount of 
their contribution in dollars. Contributions should be sent to Hodge Fund, South- 
west Museum, Los Angeles, California. 

Dr Hodge is one of the pioneers of American anthropology. A founder of the 
American Anthropological Association, he edited its journal, the AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGIST, during its first fifteen years, meeting much of the initial expense from 
his own pocket. The “Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico,” always 
the standard work of reference on this subject, is but one among many of his edi- 
torial and original contributions to the study of aboriginal America. Dr Hodge 
headed the Bureau of American Ethnology for eight years. His long career has been 
one of constant support and encouragement to the study of American prehistory. 
The Fund which is to bear his name offers to his many friends and admirers an op- 
portunity to do him personal honor, at the same time increasing the meager existing 
facilities for publication of research in the important field of American prehistory. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR GRANTS-IN-AID 


At its May, 1935 meeting, the Committee on Grants-in-Aid of the National 
Research Council made the following awards in the field of anthropology: 

Fay-Cooper Cole, University of Chicago: “racial criteria in the study of hair;” 
Paul Kirchhoff, Columbia University: “native agriculture in South America;” 
Cornelius Osgood, Yale University: “study of the existing anthropological collec- 
tions from the Athapaskan Indians of Canada and Alaska which have been de- 
posited in museums of northern Europe, especially Russia; Vincenzo Petrullo, 
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University of Pennsylvania: ‘ethnological studies of the Yaruro peoples in Vene- 
zuela.” 

The next meeting of the Committee will be held in March, 1936. Applications 
to be considered at this meeting must be on file with the Secretary of the Committee, 
Dr. Clarence J. West, not later than February 15, 1936. 


PRE-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


The Social Science Research Council has announced the award of eight pre- 
doctoral fellowships for graduate study. These fellowships provide one thousand 
dollars and tuition charges, and are designed to aid exceptionally promising stu- 
dents of the social sciences to obtain research training beginning with the first year 
of graduate study. Fellows are required to devote their full time to graduate study, 
in some other institution than that in which they received their undergraduate 
training. 

The fellowships will be offered again for the academic year 1936-37. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications on blanks to be secured from the Fellowship 
Secretary is March 15, 1936. Inquiries should be addressed to the Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Each candidate must submit 
a letter from the chairman of the department in which he has pursued his major 


undergraduate study, in support of his application, before blanks will be sent to 
him. 


THE SOCIETY FOR AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


In connection with the general meeting of anthropologists at Pittsburgh, Decem- 
ber, 1934, there was organized a Society for American Archaeology. “The objects 
of the Society are to stimulate scientific research in the archeology of the New 
World by: creating closer professional relations among archeologists and between 
them and others interested in American archeology; guiding, by request, the re- 
search work of amateurs; advocating the conservation of archeological data and 
furthering the control or elimination of commercialization of archeological objects; 
and promoting a more rational public appreciation of the aims and limitations of 
archeological research.” 

Officers elected were Arthur C. Parker, President; M. R. Harrington, Vice- 
President; Carl E. Guthe, Secretary-Treasurer; W. C. McKern, Editor. 

Membership is of two classes: Affiliates and Fellows. “Affiliates who have en- 
gaged in scientific research in American archeology and who have published upon 
their researches in recognized scientific media may be elected Fellows.’’ Annual dues 
are $3.00, which includes subscription to all the Society’s publications. 

“American Antiquity: A Quarterly Review of American. Archaeology” is pub- 
lished by the Society. The first issue (July, 1935) contains inter alia ‘“‘Certain Bluff 
Mounds of Western Jersey County, Illinois” by P. F. Titterington, and “‘Archae- 
ological Field Work in North America during 1934 (Part 1).” 
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TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“The Uganda Journal,” which, says Man (1935), “sets out to do for Uganda 
what Sudan Notes and Records has done for the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.” 

“Southwestern Lore,”’ published at Gunnison, Colorado, by the Southwestern 
Colorado Archaeological Society and the Museum of Western State College, is edi- 
ted by C. T. Hurst. Annual dues in the Society are $1.00, which includes subscrip- 
tion to the publication. 


“Hopr oF THE SECOND Mesa” by Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole (Memoirs 
of the American Anthropological Association, No. 44, 1935) should be amended as 
follows: 

Page 51, line 10 should read: After her ha- ‘si’ the girl grinds blue corn and then 
prepares white corn meal for Gwi’vpo-si’. Finaily she makes sweet corn meal, 
cipzva’vpo’si’. In these tasks . . . 

Page 55, paragraph 5, text and translation should read: ’e’nem (they) nima’n- 
popa’ (grind) sis’vi’‘anika’e (to pay) ’ovap ’e’Be’ (for the wedding robe) Bi’l’ 
Bu’ (and also) wici’popzi’ (for the big moccasins) Bi (also) wici’cwewa’ ’e’Be’ 
(for the big wedding belt). 

WE Deeply REGRET TO ANNOUNCE THE DeatH oF Dr WALTER Hovucu, Head 


Curator, U. S. National Museum, on September 20, 1935 in his seventy-seventh 
year. Dr Hough was a past President of the American Anthropological Association. 
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